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PREFACE. 


i?flB original * Manual * of Bellary, by Mr. John Kelsall, 
T.O.S., was written as^ong ago as 1872, when the district 
included the area which was subsequently formed into the 
separate Collectorate of Anantapur. For this and other 
reasons it has now been re-written throughout. 

The present volume is the first of the District Gazetteers 
to be prepared in accordance with the new system under which 
statistics which are liable speedily to become out of date 
are relegated to a separate Appendix which> will be revised 
decennially, after each census. The book has been written 
' in haste in the intervals of other work and has (.‘laims on this 
ground to a lenient judgement on its shortcomings. 

Thanks are due to the many p^Psons who have assisted 
with it. ^Acknowledgements have been made where possible 
in the body of the volume, but special obligations have been 
incurred to Mr. R. Sewell, who has been good enough to help 
with Ghapt r II, and to Mr. D. W. G. Cowie, the present 
Collector the district, and his predecessor, Mr. R. C. 0. 
Carr, who Have kindly read the proofs of the remainder. 
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Bsllary ia the weatommost of the four Ceded ^ or Deccan ^ 
diatricts of the Madraa Freaidency. It ia only on ita eaatem flank 
that it ia connected with the reat of the province, the other three 
flidea being bounded by the Nizam’a Dominiona (on the north), 
the Myaoro State (on the aouth), and (on the west) by the Dharwar 

* The “Coded disfricts” are Bellary, Ananiapnr, Ouddapahand Kurnool. 
They are so called becauae (except four taluks of Kurnool) they wore ceded to 
the Company by the Nii%m in 1 SCO. See Chapter IT. 

* “ Deccan ” or “ Dakkhim ” repreaenta the ? ernaoular pronunciation of the 
Sanskrit word Dakshina, moaning “ aonthem,” which was us^ to designate that 
portion of tbe Indian peninsula wbioh lies south of the Narbadi river, 
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district of the Bombay Presidency. In shape it is ronghly tri- 
angular. Along the whole of its lorgesV-the north-westem—side 
the great Tungabhadra river forms its frontier, but the boundary 
on the other two sides of the triangle, south and east, has been 
formed by the accidents of history and does not follow any marked 
natural features. On the oast, where Bollary touches the rest of 
the Presidency, it is flanked by the two districts of Kumool and 
Anantapur. The latter of these formed part of it until the begin- 
ning of 1882 when it was detached and constituted a separate 
Collectors tc. 

Bcllary is made up of the eight taluks of Ad6ni, A16r, Bellaiy, 
Hadagalli, Harpanahalli, Hospet, Kfldligi and Bayadrug and 
includes within its limits the little Native State of Sandur. Statis- 
tical particulars of the population, etc., of these areas will be found 
in the separate appendix to this volume. The capital of the district 
is the Cantonment and Municipality of Bellary, and the head- 
quarters of the various taluks are at the towns and villages from 
which they are respectively named. Besides these, the only note- 
worthy towns are (going from north to south) Kosgi and 
Yommigan^ru in Ad6ni taluk, Siruguppa in Bellary, Kampli in 
Hospot and Kott6ru in Kfldligi taluk. 

The district gets its name from its head-quarter town, but the 
etymology of the word is not a matter upon which it is safe to dog- 
matise, Several derivations have been suggested, but none of them 
are convincing. Local tradition, which is supported by an account 
in one of the Mackenzie MSS., says that the name is corrupted from 
Bala-hdri, meaning ‘Hhe defeat of Bala,” and that this Bala was 
an dswd (demon) who lived here and was slain hy Indra, because 
he harassed the d/micawjas, or damsels of the divine world. 

As will be seen in more detail below, Bellary consists of two 
widely differing natural divisions, an eastern and a western, sepa- 
rated by the Sandur hills which occupy the Native State of that 
name and run right across the middle of the district from north- 
west to south-east. The eastern division, which is half as largo 
again as the western and is made up of the four taluks of Addni, 
Alur, Bellary and Bayadrug, is a flat, almost treeless expanse 
oovorod mainly with black cotton-soil diversified here and there 
by the rocky hills so oharaoteristic of the Tlecoan which rise out 
of it “ like islands out of the sea The western division, though it 
ooutains scattered patches of ootton-soi^ is ^r the most part covered 
with mix^ and red ferruginous soils, is broken up (ezoept in 
Hadagalli taluk) by constant sucoessioiis of wild and ragged' hills, 
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lies at a greater elevation than the eastern and has a slightly larger 
rainfall.. Both divisions J[iav^ this in common that they slope 
gradually northwards towards the Tungabhadra. 

The Sandur hills already mentioned are, after tlio Tnnga- 
bhadra, the most noticeable physical feature of the district. They 
begin at M&ldpuram on the bank of the Tungabhadra and ran 
south-east for over 30 miles with only one break, the two beautiful 
gorges by which the Narihalla river crosses their main axis at 
right angles. Their highest point is the hill above tho famous 
KumArasvdmi pagoda near their southern boundary, which is 
3,400 feet above the sea. Eamaninalai, in tho centre, overlooking 
the little hill-station of Eatnandrug, is 3,256 feet, and the hold 
peak of Jambunath on tho extreme northern limit is 2,080 foot 
in elevation. 

The lesser hills of the district, where they form ranges, usually 
all strike in a direction roughly parallel to tho Sandur hills— 
from north-west to south-east. The best known of them is tho 
ridge called, after its highest point, the Copper Mountain^ liills, 
which stands six miles east of the Sandur range and about tho 
same distance south-east of Bellary town. This runs from the 
Dardji tank south-east for 26 miles to within about four miles 
of the Hagari river. The Copper Mountain is 3,285 feet above 
tho sea. 

Some 30 miles south-West of the Sandur hills, in the llada- 
galli and Harpanahalli taluks, rises tlio Mallappangudda range, tlio 
chief peak of which, Mallappan Betta, is 3,177 feet. Like the 
Sandur range, it starts olose to the Tungabhadra (at the gorge at 
Honnhru) and runs south-east. After some 25 miles it is broken 
by the valley of tho Chikka Hagari, but it begins again about seven 
miles further on and extends into Mysore territory. 

South-west of this again and about eight to ten miles from it, 
are the Eallahalligudda hills, tho largest of which, Kallahalli Peak, 
is some 2,800 feet high. They are about nine miles long and 
though, as before, their general direction is from north-west to 
south-east, a considerable offshoot from them strikes nearly south- 
west. Thereafter, though not without a break in their continuity, 
they run on to form the group of hills south of Harpanahalli town, 
chief of which is Narasimhadevaragudda, 2,544 feet, and they 
end in the south of thg taluk in Uohohangidurgam (2,674 feet), 
the precipitous sides of whioh are crowned by the oldest drug, or 
hill-fortress, in the district. 

' So named beoauM of the legend that Haidar Ali mined copper there. See 
I below. •The .natiTea call the hill Sngalammakonda or Sagad^vibetta, 
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In the adjoining Khdligi taluk two lines of hills occur which 
follow, though in a less obvious manner, tl^is same general direction. 
The first is the Kfidligi Une. It begins three miles north of 
An^kallugudda (2,378 feet) at the trijunction of the Efidligi, 
Hospot and Hadagalli taluks, passes to the north and east of 
Kfidligi town and terminates some five miles south-east of Jaramali 
Drug (2,743 feet), its chief peak. 

The second of these lines is the Ghid^kdta group of hills. 
This begins at Chdranfiru, four miles from the southern boundary 
of Sandur State, trends south-east, passing to the north of the 
fort of Gudekdta, crosses the valley of the Ghinna Hagari and the 
strip of Mysore territory which is here wedged in between KM- 
ligi and Eayadrug taluks and ends in the hill-fort of Eajadrug 
(2,727 feet). The striking mass of Kaildsa Konda, just south of 
this, is 3,011 feet high ; in Kfidligi taluk the line includes one hill 
of over 2,800 feet and at least another of over 2,600 feet ; and the 
group contains perhaps the wildest and most rugged country in 
the district. 

In the north of the district are two other lines of hills which, 
though they are too detached to bo called ranges, yet follow gener- 
ally a direction parallel to those above referred to. The first of 
these begins with tho Kenohanaguddam hill on the bank of the 
Tungabhadra in tho north of Bollary taluk and runs south-east, 
forming successively tho striking cluster of hills round Hal^kdta, 
the Kanohagdra-Bellagallu ^ ridge, the hills near Holalagondi 
(chief peak 2,161 feet), the confused group north-east of Aldr 
town, the highest point of which, Arikera hill, is 2,127 feet, and the 
isolated peaks of Hattibellagallu, Edmadurgam (2,029 feet), and 
Chippigiri (1,690 feet). 

Tho second line, which takes a rather more southerly direction 
than its fellows, begins at Epsgi in Adoni taluk, and includes 
KamanghAt (2,101 feet), the Adoni cluster (highest point '2,000 
feet) and tho lesser hills to the south-east of this. It is some 36 
miles in length and separated from the other by a plain of black 
cotton-soil about twelve miles across. 

Besides all these ranges and lines of hills Bollary contains 
several isolated clusters and eminences. 

Tho best known of these are the two ra|;ged and picturesque 
groups lying north of the Sandur range and between it and the 
Tungabhadra. The first of them, the Dardji hills, is separated 

* HoHagalla means wliite rook ” and the ridge is so named from the great 
fcipitous T7hite quarts ruuwhioh oreiti it for folly four miles. 
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from tho Sandiir hills by the valloy along which the Soiillioi’n 
Mahratta Eailway runs from pollary to llospet, and extends from 
the Dar6ji tank nearly to Hospet. Tho second group, the Kainpli 
hills, lies north again of these and is divided from them by the 
valley through which passes the road from Dardji to Hanipi, the 
old capital of tho Vijayonagar empire. The highest point in this 
latter group is Tiinmapuram hill, 2,133 feet. Another eliistor 
worth mention is that at Kurugodu, 14 miles north-north-east of 
Bellary town (highest point 1,066 feet) ; and finally there is tho 
Bellary rock itself, the top of which is 1,976 feet above the sea. 

As will bo seen immediately, tho Sandur hills and the Copper 
Mountain, Mallappangudda and Kallahalligudda ranges are of 
Dharwar rook, while the rest of the hills and clusters arc of the older 
granitic formation. Tho difference in the outward appearance of 
the hills of these two classes is most striking. Those beloiiging 
to the former have rounded outlinos and summits, are cut into 
ravines, are covered with long grass and arc often surrounded by 
slopes of detritus washed down from their sides. Tho granite 
hills, on the other hand, aro composed of masses of almost totally 
bare rook, relieved only by tho babul trees and low thorny scrub 
which grow in their crevices, and this rock has usually weathered 
and split into enormous boulders which have either grouped them- 
selves in lines and castellations, sometimes so regular as to have a 
most artificial appearance, or have remained poised on end as single 
tors, or crashed down the sides of the hills and formed huge im- 
passable screes around their feet. Tlie Sandur valley may justly 
be called beautiful, the western taluks are usually diversified by 
picturesque valleys and the tree-growth in them is grateful and 
refreshing, but the great level, treeless, expanses of cotton-soil in 
Addni, Alfir and Bellary taluks have found few admirers, ilven 
there, however, it is only when there is no crop upon the ground 
and the sad colour of tho untilled soil is able to assert itself that the 
outlook is repellent. At other times the country has at least tho 
saving grace of colour. Hills are always in sight, and in sunlight 
the nearer of them glow with dark purples and deep golden-browns 
in wonderful contrast to the pale blues and delicate yellows of 
their fellows in the distance, tho vivid greens of tho patches of trees 
in the hollows, and the varied tints of the soil, which range from 
the dead black of the^newly-turned land, through every gradation 
of brown, down to the pale greys of the uncultivated patches. 
Mirages are a characteristic feature of this part of the country. 
They usually take the form of lakes with trees growing along 
theii; margins. 
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The river system of Bellary is simple. Except a. few square 
miles in the extreme east of A16r ai^ taluks which drain 

into the Hiudri in Kurnool and an even smaller portion of Baya- 
drug which slopes towards the Ponner, the whole of the district 
drains into the Tungabhadra or one of its tributaries. 

After forming the boundary of Bellary along the whole of its 
western and northern sides, the Tungabhadra fa]^ into the Eistna 
a few miles below Kurnool town. The ancient and purdnid name 
of the river was the Pampa, by which it is mentioned in the 
Edmdyana and which still survives ^ in the name of the village of 
TIampi, which was originally known as Pampdtirtha. It gets its 
present appellation from the fact that it is formed by the junction, 
in Mysore, of two rivers called respectively the Tunga and the 
Bhadra. These both rise in the same hill, Yardha Parvata, high 
up in the Western Ghdts on the frontier between South Ganara 
and Mysore State, and after running widely different courses unite 
at the sacred village of Kudali (“confluence eight miles from 
Shimoga, to form the Tungabhadra. 

The mythological origin of the river is as follows ' : 
Hiranydksha, son of Kasyapa B|shi by Diti Ddvi, seized the earth 
and bore it down to the lower world. The Brdhmans, having 
no ground to stand upon, discontinued their usual rites and 
sacrifices. The demi-gods, being thus deprived of their usual 
offerings, complained to Yishnu, who, assuming the form of a 
Vardha or boar, plunged into the ocean, entered the lower world, 
destroyed the demon and brought up the earth again. The per- 
spiration arising from this exertion of the boar trickled down its 
tusks as it rested on the Yardha Parvata, that from the long {ttinga) 
left tusk which ho had used as his weapon forming one stream and 
that from the firm and strong {bhadra) right tusk with which he 
had borne up the earth making another. The waters of the 
Tungabhadra are reputed to have a peculiar sweetness, which has 
given rise to the saying “ Bathe in the Ganges but drink of the 
‘Tunga* ** (pCoTP <$:o7p 

Including all its many windings, the river forms the western 
and northern boundary of the district for just over 200 miles. 
It enter! it at a point eight miles below the railway bridge at 
Harihar, whore it flows at a height of 1,730 feet above the sea. 
About thirteen miles after it has leE the distiact, at the Sunkdsula 
anicut in Kurnool which supplies the Kumool-Cuddapah Canal, 
it is 948 feet above sea level, -and the fall abqve the aniout is rapid. 


> Ben Bioe’f ¥y«of«, ii, 4$7» 
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The height of the river above the sea at the point where it loaves 
the district is thus probably* about 1,000 feet. This gives a fall 
within the district of 730 feet in some 200 miles, or something 
under feet a mile on the average. But the fall in different 
sections of the river’s course is very unequal. Up to the Valla- 
bhdpuram aniout in the north of Hadagalli taluk it drops 
scarcely as much as two feet a mile, but between that point and 
KampU it falls 381 feet, or nearly 14 feet a mile. Several rapids 
occur in this part of its course, the most notable being those at 
Mdldpuram, close by the proposed sito of the dam for the 
Tungabhadra Project, where the stream outs through the north- 
ward extension of the Sandur hills. Another set has formed just 
above Kenohanaguddam, in the north of Bcllary taluk, where the 
river passes through the continuation of the Alhr line of hills 
above referred to. 

Where it enters the district the river flows between high banks 
of red loam, and lower down much of its bed is deep. This 
oharacteristio and the fact that the land usually falls sharply down 
to the river are two of the reasons why, though the flow of water 
in it is perennial and never entirely dries up, it has boon so little 
used for irrigation. Its margins in many places, especially on the 
right bank and in the roaches above Mdldpuram, are frequently 
covered with extensive deposits of shingle, which show that its 
bed must have originally been much wider than it now is. These 
at Makarabbi are several hundred acres in extent and some 100 
feet above the present level of the stream. No navigation is 
possible along the river, as its bed is for the most part rocky, but 
in former times much timber used to bo floated down it from 
Mysore, landed at the Yallabhdpuram anicut, and thcnco taken 
to Bellary and elsewhere. Striking gorges occur at llanipi and 
Honudru. Except in the rains the river is usually fordable and 
whore it is not the people cross it in circular basket boats from 
eight to twelve feet in diameter made of split bamboo wicker-work 
and covered outside with hides. ^ 

There are no road bridges over it, though numerous basket- 
boat ferries are maintained along its course, but it is crossed by the 
Southern Mahratta Bail way near Uospot and by the North-west 
line of the Madras Railway near Hdmpuram in the north of. 
Addni taluk. • 

Islands occur here and there in its bed. There is one just 
below Angdru in the Had^alli taluk whioh, though submerged 
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at high flood, is partly onltivated ; another stands just above^^e : 
Mdldpnram rapid already mentioned ; ft third lies in the middle 
of this rapid and runs down as far as the Southern Mahratta Rail- 
way bridge; and there are three more at Kenohanaguddam/ 
namely, one above the rapids there, one in the middle of them add 
one just below them. This last, Ddsanflru island, is the largest of 
the series, being six miles long, containing the villago of Desanflra 
and one or two hamlets, and being much of it richly cultivated. 

The only two tributaries of the Tungabhadra within Bellary 
which are worthy of the name of rivers are the Hagari, which 
drains most of the western half of the district, and the Chikka 
Hagari, ^ or little Hagari,” which lies sixty miles away on the 
other side of the Sandur hills and traverses the three western 
taluks. 

Like the Tungabhadra, the Hagari ^ is formed by the junction 
of two streams which rise and unite in Mysore. Those are the 
Veda and the Avati, and in that State it goes by the aim of the 
Veddvati, a word derived, like Tungabhadra, from the names of 
the rivers which give it birth. In Chitaldrug district it passes 
through a striking gorge known as the Mdri Kanive, across which 
the Mysore Government have thrown a gigantic embankment to 
render its waters available for irrigation. Within Bellary it flows 
nearly duo north in a wide, shallow, sandy bed which is dry for a 
great part of the year but after heavy rains is filled with violent 
torrential floods which occasionally do much damage to the wot 
cultivation along its banks. In 1851 the waters rose and washed 
away the town of Gflliam, once the head-quarters of a taluk, on 
the right bank. Tlie river is crossed by the Southern Mahratta 
Railway near Paramdddvanahalli and at this point it flows at an 
elevation of about 1,330 feet above the sea. Where it enters the 
district, some 67 miles higher up, its bed is 1,640 feet above sea 
level. Its fall in this portion of its course is thus about 6^ feet 
a mile. 

When the bed is dry the strong westerly winds carry much 
sand out of it and pile this up in dunes on the right bank. These 
are seldom as much as 20 feet high but they continually advance 

1 This river is called indiscriminatelv the Chikka Hagari and the Gkinna 
Hagari. There is, see below, another Ghinna Hagari in the district, a^tribu* 
tary of the Hagari. This latter is known in MySbre as the Janaga-hall% bat 
the name is not recognized in Bellary. For the sake of distinction, ther^ero, 
the present stream may bo called the Ohikka Hagari thronghont and the other 
the Ghinna Hagari. ' 

* The name is said to be derived from ha^yo-ori, freeing from the bosdi 
(of sin).’* Bice's Ifysore, ii, 688. 
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and have overwholmed two villages — Jirigandm 
alet of Sidiganamo||), ijireo miles below the railway bridge, 
ruined temple of which still appears above the sand, and 
^ Bodnrti/* eight miles from Honnhru, which is said by Lieutenant 
'^ewbold ' the geologist to have been buried thirteen or fourteon 
years before his visit in 1839 and to have then been covered with 
sand up to the tops of its walls. The blown sands are widest 
between this Honnhru and Mdrlamadiki in AKir taluk, a length 
of forty miles. At the M6ka ford, on the road from Bellary to 
Aldr, they are, from first to last, including the sandy stretch on tho 
left bank of tho river, some three miles wide. The contrast 
between their bright yellow slopes and tho black cotton-soil on 
which they have been deposited is very striking. Of late years 
the encroachment of the sand has been checked in several places 
by plantations of casiiarina trees. 

The only noteworthy tributaries of the Hagari are the Ohinna 
Hagari, which rises in Mysore State, drains tho western parts of 
Kfi^igi taluk and joins the Hagari in the north of llayadrug 
taluk, and the Pedda Vanka (“ big nullah,” one of several streams 
so named) which rises in the Copper Mountain range and drains 
the greater part of the black cotton-soil plain of which Bellary 
taluk mainly consists. 

The Chikka Hagari, like all tho other chief streams of the 
district, rises in Mysore State. Its course is nearly duo north and 
after draining parts of Harpanaholli, Efidligi and Hodagalli taluks 
it falls into tho Tungabhadra near Kittanhru. 

The minor streams which fiow into tho Tungabhadra are none 
of them much more than nullahs. Hoing from south to north, the 
chief of them are the Haggaran6ru nullah, rising near Harpana- 
halli and draining the country west of the Mallappangudda bills ; the 
Hampds&garam nullah, which joins the Tungabhadra at the village 
of that name ; the Hampdpatnam or Belldhunishi nullah which 
drains the hiUy country north of Efidligi ; the Cauripuram nullah 
which runs along the western base of tho Sandur hills ; the Nari- 
halla river, which fiows across the Sandur State through the boanti- 
. fui Obalagandi and Bhimagandi gorges, is dammed up to form the 
lEhunSji tank and thence fiows northwards to the Tungabhadra ; and 

Ha^ nullah or Kariji vanka, which drains the country 
* j between the, Alfir and Addni hills above referred to. 

Bach little irrigation as all these rivers and streams afford is 
Referred to in Chapter IV below. 

It will be evident ^hat^since the district drains from the south 
northwards into the Tungabhadrait must have a general slope in 

* * Ifo/rct Lif. and Bet., ii, 810. 
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that direction. It has been seen that the lowest point of the bed of 
the Tungabhadra, at tho north-east c^or of the district, is about 
1,000 feet above the sea. The levels oi the highest part of the 
district, along its southern frontier where it runs up into the 
Mysore plateau, have been ascertained by the officers of the Mysore 
Topographical Survey. They found ^ that tho southern bound- 
ary of the Harpanahalli taluk was approximately 2,000 feet high, 
falling Ife 1,730 feet in tho valley of the Tungabhadra and to 
1,900 feet in that of* the Chikka Hagari. East of this latter river 
the ground rises again and on tho Eudligi boundary south of 
Ujjani (the great Lingdyat centre) roaches 2,108 feet and south of 
Nimbalagiri, oast of this, 2,216 feet. This is the highest level in 
the distriet, for eastwards again the country falls away to the 
valley of the Chinna Hagari and is only 1,534 feet at the point 
where this river enters tho Eayadrug taluk, and 1,^40 feet where 
the Hagari enters it further south. 

As has already been stated, the eastern taluks of the district 

consist for the most part of 
black cotton-soil (regada)^ 
35 while mixed (masab) and red 

ferruginous (Idl) soils pre- 
19 dominate in tho western 

2 country. Tho percentages 

borne by each of these to the 
total area of each taluk are 
given in the margin. 

The best regad a in the district is that in the Adoni and Aldr 
taluks. This soil hardly over occurs in hilly tracts, the rook in 
these being covered with rod earth produced by its own disintegra- 
tion, and where a largo hill rises in the middle of a plain of black 
soil it is nearly always surrounded by a fringe of this red land. 
Thus it is in the west of Bellary and Eayadrug taluks and in the 
centre and south of Xd6ni, near the hills, that most of the mixed 
and red soils in them are found. The regada in Hadagalli 
mostly lies in the south and the north-east of the taluk. 

The origin and properties of black cotton-soil have been 
much discussed but have yet to be finally determined. In some 
quarters it is believed to be derived irotxt basalt by surface 
decomposition, in others to be argillaceous earth impregnated with 
organic matter, or an aqcient forest humuSf and in yet others to 

^ The fignrss given are quoted from p. 7 of Mr. Bmoe Foote'e acconiit of 
the geologg of Bellery in Mom. Geol. Snrv. India, xxv, 7* 
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have been deposited at the bottom of lakes or lagoons. It contains CHAP. i. 
a larger proportion of or^anj^ matter than most other soils, though Soim. 
the percentage is not really high, and a considerable admixture 
of carbonate of lime, and its properties of retaining moisture, of ootton-iioi). 
cracking deeply in every direction in the dry weather and becoming 
impassably sticky in the wet are well known. Several theories 
have been propounded to account for its colour. . Dr. Leather ^ 
has recently disproved the idea that this is duo to organi#mattcr, 
as boiling with concentrated sulphnric acid has little effect upon 
it, but leaves a dark brown residue which is apparently duo to 
some mineral peculiar to this soil. 

In iJellary the cotton-soil U generally some four feet thick, 
though in places the depth is much greater. It is usually^ 
supposed by the ryots to require no manure and to be incapable 
of exhaustion but in other parts of India cultivators aro now 
beginning to manure it. It is seldom irrigated. Its great 
enemy is a deep-rooted grass called naih grass (cyperus rotmdus) 
which the ordinary methods of cultivation fail to remove and 
which has to be exterminated by deep ploughing with iron ploughs. 

Trees do not grow well on it. This has been attributed to the 
layer of limestone which often underlies it, but another theory * 
is that the periodical cracking of the soil exposes and ruptures 
the smaller roots of the trees and thus checks thoir growth, and 
ploughing round their roots has been suggested os a remedy. It 
is also probably largely true that on this soil trees are not in any 
way encouraged to survive, lest they should overshadow and 
harm the crops. In tlic oases in the cotton-soil talnks which are 
afforded by such spots as forest reserves, railway station compounds 
and so forth, trees may bo often found growing with vigour. 

The red. and mixed soils vary widely in composition and quality, Red tad 
ranging from deep feiTuginous loams down to poor varieties which 
appear at first sight to consist wholly and entirely of pebbles as big 
as hens’, eggs, but which nevertheless succeed in producing a crop 
if only the rainfall is sufHoient. 

Detailed statistics of rainfall are given in Chapter VIII Ct-imasi. 
below. The average for the district is under 23 inches, which is 
less than is received in any other in the province. 

The only station in the district j 'at which systematic meteoro- Tempereture. 
logical observations pother than the registration of 'rainfall) are • 

made is Bellary itself. There, a daily record of the temperature, 

^ Final report, dfted Ist November 1897. 

• ’ MoUiaoti’s TesU^hook of Indian Agriculture, p. 22. 
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January 

Average 

maximum. 

87-6 

Average 

minimum. 

60*3 

Mean. 

740 

February 

94!*2 

03*4 

79*8 

March 

100*3 

72*1 

80*2 

April 

103*4 

77*1 

90*2 

May 

102*4 

77*5 

89*9 

June 

94*5 

75*7 

861 

July 

90*9 

74*0 

82-7 

August 

90*8 

73*6 

82*2 

September 

00*6 

72*7 

81*6 

Ooitobor 

89*7 

71*1 

80*4 

^November 

86-7 

66*6 

76*1 

December 

85*G 

60*9 

73*2 

The year . 

93*1 

70*6 

81*8 


the humidity of the atmosphere and the wind velocity is kept at 
the hospital and the result are telegy^aplfpd daily to the Meteoro- 
logical Beporter at Madras. The marginal statement gives 

the average maxima 
and minima and the 
mean temperatures 
in degrees Fahrenheit 
deduced from the 
figures of a series of 
years. It will be seen 
that from March to 
May the thermometer 
keeps unpleasantly 
higL April, the 
hottest month, has a 
mean of 90® and an average maximum of 103®. The dryness of the 
air, however, makes the temperature far more boarablo than in the 
damp coastal districts. From November to February the district 
enjoys a genuine cold weather, the days being delightful and the 
temperature at night often falling below 55®. The mean tem- 
perature in April is higher than that at any of the 20 recording 
stations on the plains in Madras except Cuddapah and Kurnool, 
but the mean in December is lower than in any of them except 
Kumool and the three stations— Gropalpur, Waltair and Oooanada 
— ^in the three northernmost districts of the Presidency, while in 
the months following April the mean in Bollary is, in comparison 
with that of other stations, relatively noticeably cool. For nine 
months in the year, in short, the climate of the district is, as 
Madras climates go, exceptionally pleasant. The soutli-westem 
taluks, from their higher altitude, are the coolest quarter. The 
highest temperature recorded since 1889 was 111® *2 on May 
15th, 1897, and the lowest 47®’2 on January 5th, 1890. 


Temperature is not now officially recorded at Bamtodrug, but 
the first edition of the present Gazetteer states that the thermometer 
has never been observed to rise above 87® therOi and gives figures 
for December to June showing that the place is on an average 13® 
cooler than Bellary at 2 p.M. 


The considerable diurnal range of the temperature at Beliaiy 
is noticeable. It also-coours throughout the district and it is 
this contrast between the cold nighto and the burning middays 
which has done so muoh to fraotuie^the^ rooks of the conn^ 
into the extraordinary shapes they often assume. 
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In the hnmidity of its atmosphere Bellary occupies a very CHAP. i. 

izoeptional position. It is considerably the driest of all the places Climate. 

the Presidency at whfch a record is kept. Of the five-day Humidity, 
teriods for which the Meteorological Department works out aver- 
the driest in the year is usually that from March 12tli to 
ih 16th and the dampest that from September 28tli to 
[October 2nd. 

- ^ The normal direction and Windi. 

Month. jvelocity in Velocity of the wind in each of 

i miles* the twelve months are given in 

January the marginal table, which shows 

February S. 67° E. 02 .i . .. • j . .i ii . 

Miiroh s. 35° E. 109 that it 18 during the south-west 

Ma”^ N 73 °w* m “lonsoon that the strongest 

June & 86° w. 261 brcezes blow. Trees in exposed • 

. S' fit w situations will bo seen to bo 

September N. 78° w. 223 generally leaning over to the 

October N. 42° E. 104 blown Bands of the 

November N. 81 E. 77 tt . • i 

December S. 86° E. 76 Hagan rivcr ho mainly on its 

right, or eastern, bank. 

Five-sixths of Bellary is covered with the Archman rocks Geology. 
which form the fundamental series of the peninsula.^ Whether Arcbmau 
they are simply very ancient sedimentary deposits or old 
Plutonio rocks arranged in hands and flows is ^ not as yet 
very certain, but appearances point to the latter hypothesis 
being the more probable. They may be divided primarily into two 
classes — granitoid and gneissic. The granitoid are the older, and 
upon them the gneisses, and afterwards the rooks of what is known 
as the Dliarwar system, were deposited by quiet, long-continued 
sedimentary action. Subsequently a period of great disturbance 
supervened and the Dharwar rocks wore crumpled by immense 
lateral pressure into great folds with a strike usually running from 
north-west to south-east, The granitoids underlying them wore 
necessarily crumpled with them, Later there followed a period 
of vast erosive action, thousands of feet of the upper rooks wore 
denuded and removed, and the underlying gneissic and granitoid 
foundation was again exposed over great areas> and now, as has 
been stated, covers five-sixths of the area of the district. 

The Dharwar rooks, however, remain in four well-marked bands thg four 
ivhieh all of them run right across the district from north-west 

* The gGolpgy of the diotriot hu been exhauetively dealt with by Mr. 

BriK^ Foote, F.Q.S., in bis aocou^t of it in Vol. XXV of the MemirM of the 
Omtogkal Survey of India, *Tho Jollowing description is condensed from that 
sttd I.am^also indebted to it for many other details of interest oonnected 
with the district. 
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to south-east following the strike of the folds already mentioned. 
The most important of these is tjie t^in band"* which comprises 
the two parallel ranges of the Sandur hills and the Copper Mountain 
ridge already above referred to. They are coupled together by a 
connecting strip of rocks of the same system running east and 
west across the valley of the Nsrihalla river north of Sandur State. 

South of these two the Mallappangudda range, also described 
above, similarly belongs to the Dharwar system, and south of this 
again the E!allahalligudda range and the whole of the country 
south-west of it is also Dharwar rock. 

The last of the four Dharwar bands referred to is less marked 
than these other three, there being no hills of importance along 
its course. It is called the Ponndr-Hagari band, lies north of the 
Sandur State, and runs from Nadivi (on the balik of the Tunga- 
bhadra, in Eellary taluk), south-eastwards to the valley of the 
Hagari nt the point where the Southern Mahratta Railway 
crosses it, and thence on into Anautapur district. An irregularly 
shaped off-shoot of this travels south-west as far as Eampli town. 

Tho great interest of those Dharwar bands lies in the fact that* 
as will be seen in more detail later, they are the only rocks in tho 
district which contain any notable mineral wealth, the older 
formations being almost entirely dostitulc of motals. Another 
noteworthy point about them is that they form the material of 
which the highest peaks in the district are constituted, the summits 
of the. gneissic and granitoid areas being of smaller elevation. 

li used to bo held that they were eruptive bands which had 
forced their way upwards through an older, overlying stratum of 
granite, but this theory has had tA give way to the view just 
stated, namely, that they are in reality younger than the granites, 
and so far from having burst through those latter are tho last 
remaining traces of a mass of rock which was deposited upon them 
and afterwards for the most part eroded and removed. 

Most of the Arohsean rocks are granites more or less porphyritio 
in charsoter, and generally pale grey or pinkish white in colour. 
They form many of the best known hills in the district. Going 
through it from north to south, tho Addni group consists of granite 
which in places is richly coloured and capable of a high polish, and 
so would make admirable building material. The Alfir hillB are 
mainly composed of a hornblendic granitoid, generally banded in 
structure. The rocks at Hampi are a moderately fine-grained 
pale grey granite. At Bcllary tho north hill (*‘ Face Hill is 
composed of porphj’ritio granite, grpyisll' when freshly brolwaJ, 
with pink blotches formed by included ortboclase orystals, and 
weathering to a dull pale brownish pink, while the rook on wUcb 
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ihe fort stands is much less porphyritic, of a lighter grey, of a 
Iner texture and less wgath§rcd than the noi'th hill, and, owing 
to the ditferences in the jointing of the rocks of which it is formed, 
less castellated in appearance. Rayadrug is of grey granite, 
weathering into large blocks which arc rather more rounded than 
usual. Near Guddkota the granite changes to a bluish tint and 
iho size of the blocks to which it weathers greatly increases, those 
•ound the Gudekdta fort itself being perhaps some of the largest 
n ^outh India. Uchchangidurgam in the southern extremity of 
;ho district consists of very massive granitoid showing little or no 
aminfttion. 

The four bands belonging to the Dharwar system deserve, 
[rom their economic interest, a more detailed description. Be- 
aming northwards again, the first of them which is reached is 
jliat which contains the Kallahalligudda hills. * 

This range owes its elevation mainly to a large number of 
important bods of hematite quartzite which from their hardness 
liavo weathered less tapidly than tho surrounding rooks. These 
travel all along the range from its northern extromity down to 
Kallahalli Peak and then follow the south-western outliers 
from the main range up to and across the Tungabhadra. Thenco 
they sweep north-east again and so make a rough horse-shoe of 
which JKnnchfiru village is tho apex. South of these, the ridge 
which runs north and south three miles east of Teligi contains more 
hematite in a triple bed, and yet other deposits occur west of this 
along the bank of the Tungabhadra. On tho north-west side of 
the Teligi ridge is an old iron mine of small extent. Many 
of these hematites would be worth smeltiog if only fuel were 
cheaper and more abundant. 

Quartz veins which appear to be worth prospecting for gold 
occur to the south of KallahalJi Peak, at the north-eastern end 
of the small ^oup of hills two miles west of Nilagunda, and to 
the east and north-cast of the Teligi ridge. 

Travelling northwards to the Mallappangudda band of the 
Dharwar system, more hematite is met with, tho beds rising 
Yapidly into the great western shoulder terrace of Mallappangudda 
hill and continuing for six miles more to form the conspicuous 
wdstem scarp of the high Mallappangudda ridge. They then sink 
again and are lost at Kanavihalli pass, but re-appear in the 
extension of the hills which run down towards Ohigatdri. 

In the gronp of hills north-west of Ohigat^ri arc fairly numer- 
ous quartx reefs and a resident of the Village obtains a fair show 
of gol^ by washing the streams which flow from the hill marked 
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Janjeeoulgooda Platform’* on the taluk map.^ The beat yield 
is obtained from the nullah which i^ns «orth past KonganahosfiTu 
villago. Further particulars will be found in the notice of Ghigat^ri 
village in Chapter XV below. 

In the northern part of tho Mallappangudda band, on a low hill 
just south of D^vagondanahalli (three miles south of Huvinahada- 
galli, sec p. 239 below) Mr. Bruce Foote found signs of an old 
diamond- working in an outcrop of pebbly conglomerate not unlike 
the diamond-bearing conglomerate at Banganapalle. 

Going still northwards, the twin band of the Sandur hills and 
the Copper Mountain range is reached. These are both of them 
synclinals, that is, huge troughs formed by the lateral pressure to 
which the Dharwar rooks havo been subjected. In the Sandur 
range the outer stdos of the trough form the two ridges which 
enclose the valley in which Sandur village lies, Imt in the Copper 
Mountain ridge the denudation has been more complete and the 
trough shape is not noticeable unless the rocks are examined in 
seotibn. 

Both synclinals contain very numerous beds of hematite. 
The supply is, in fact, practically unlimited and it is often exceed- 
ingly rich in iron. Mr. Bruce Foote has pronounced it to be 
probably the richest country in iron ore in all India and one of the 
richest in tho world, and to exceed in wealth even the famous 
magnetic iron region in Salem district. The beds of hematite all 
run lengthwise along the two ranges, following their general 
direction from north-west to south-east. They are too numerous 
for separate description. Tho richest outcrop in the Sandur hills 
occurs half a mile south of Xmnmataruvu village, near the 
southern limit of the State, where the hematite forma the broad 
crest of a ridge some 150 feet in height which apparently consists 
entirely of pure steel-grey crystalline hematite (specular iron) of 
intense hardness. 

Until recently, the softer ores used to be mined and smelted on 
a small scale in a primitive fashion by tho natives. One of the 
chief mines they used is called Adar Gani, and is situate 1 miles 
west by north of the well-known Eumdrasvdmi pagoda near the 
southern boundary of the State. The ore was carried on pack- 
bullocks to smelting centres at Eaniveha^li in the valley of the 
Narihalla and to Shiddgallu in Eddligi taluk, fifteen milM to the 
southward. At the northern end of the range tha^ ore f bunid on 
j^ambnnath Eonda, the oon8picuoaB*^^ak which there texisi^ 
the range, used also to be smelted at EdmalipiuriNH 
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It. 

C ' and worked up into the big boiler® used for making jaggerj OHAF. I. 

the juice of the sugar-eano which ia so extensive! j grown OaoiooT. 
round about Hospet. The iron industry is now dead, the cheaper 
English material having ousted that smelted by the natives. 

In addition to iron, manganese ore also occurs in three places MaogansM 
on the Sandur range, namely, on the western slope of the 
Hamandrug plateau, half way down the gh&t road leading to 
Ndrdyanaddvarakeri ; at the southern end of the range, the deposit 
being crossed by the path from Kummataruvu to Tonasbigiri in 
Khdligi taluk ; and, thirdly, two miles south of Kanivehalli on the 
western dank of a small spur extending northward frum the south- 
western apex of the curve of the hills by Kumdrasydmi pagoda. 

Ore from the first of these deposits has been analysed and found 
to contain 43 per cent, of manganese dioxide, and the last of them, 
which is so situated as to be capable of being mined by ordinary 
quarrying and easily removed, appears to bo oven richer. 

Two miles east of the travellers* bungalow at Ettinahatti and Gold, 
within the limits of the Sandur State, at a place called in Canarese 
Sprung Maradi^ or ‘‘mine-hill,** are three old “drives ’* into the side 
of the hill which are not visible from the lower ground. They 
have been cut into the quartz, which is here of a likely -looking 
blue colour, and are clearly old gold-workings. 'Phoy are greatly 
choked with mud and debris and it is not possible to say with 
exactitude how far they extend into the hill-side. No one has yet 
prospected the place systematically and it is not known whether 
the mines were abandoned because of the failure of the vein or in 
consequence of one of the many political convulsions which passed 
over this country. A detailed account of the three drives, written . 
by Mr. Sewell when Collector of the district, will be found in the 
Madras Mail of August 1898. 

Continuing to travel northwards we reach the last of the F«nnSr- 
Bharwar bands, the Penndr-Hagari band. This contains but 
little of the hard hematite quartzite and consequently has been so band, 
completely denuded that it includes few hills of any size. It 
is also 80 covered by superficial deposits, especially continuous 
spreads of cotton-soil, that its nature cannot be examined in 
detail. 


Both the Arohecan and the Dharwar systems contain a number Quarts runs 
of intrusive rooks. The most interesting of these are the quartz 
runs, varying in colour from white to chocolate, which stand oiit 
conspicuously upon the erfikts of several peaks in the distriot— 

Tiotably Kanohagira Bellagallu in the Alfir line of hills — and the 

8 
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trap-dykes consisting of the hard block hornblendic diorite ^ which 
is so often seen topping a snccessi^ o| hills f6r several miles. 
The quartz runs are probably older than the trap-dykes^ and 
some of the latter were intruded before the Dharwar rocks were 
deposited and some afterwards. 

Both these intrusions are commonest among the Arohsean 
rocks. The longest quartz run in the district is that at Harpana- 
hallii which extends for 14 miles on the north side of the town and 
rises in one place into a knot of hills 300 or 400 feet high, while 
the longest trap-dyke is that w'hicli crosses the Hospet-Edmald- 
puram road about three miles from Hospet and runs south-east 
for 27 miles to Xvinamadugu near tho south-wostom base of the 
Copper Mountain ridge. Of the 260 dykes which have been found 
in the Arohsean rocks 119 similarly run in a direction striking 
roughly from north-west to south-east. 

Besides the iron, manganese and gold above referred to, the only 
metallio mineral in the district which deserves mention is copper, 
which is found in very small quantities in two places. The first 
of these is in the above-mentioned great quartz run north of Har- 
panahalli, on the eastern slope of tho saddle in it over which runs 
the main road to Hospet. The quartz is greatly stained by the 
green carbonate of copper for about 20 yards, but the amount 
of the ore is very small. There is an old mine there, but it was 
evidently abandoned almost as soon as it was begun. The second 
spot is in a quartz run at the highest point of the ridge 2^ miles 
east by north of Holalagondi in Alfir taluk, where the quartz is 
again stained green from traces of copper. The Copper Mountain 
is so called because of a tradition that Haidar Ali mined copper there 
and Lieutenant Newbold— -a trustworthy observer and skilled 
geologist who travelled over much of the district between 1835 and 
1840, when he was A.1).C. to the General Commanding at 
Bellary — saw signs of the ooourrence of the metal on the range 
in the shape of traces of green carbonate in seams and inorusta- 
tions in tho refuse thrown out of the old mine. There was 
no continuous lode.^ Even in his time the site of the mine was 
nearly obliterated and not disoovcrablo without a guide, and 
Mr. Bruce Foote found his description of its situation ’ insuffideiitly 
exact to enable it to be identified and was unable to find either 
the mine or any indications of copper anywhere on the Copper 

o 

> Mr. Brace Foote points ont that this exceedingly hard rook would make 
mneh better road motal than the white qnartz which it is the fttshion to employ. 

• xiv, 614. r. 

* He says it is not far from “acolunmar miss,60feet high," whioh"oiowi^ 

tl^erldge," * . , 
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Mountain ridge. His guides led him, indeed, to a shallow chap. i. 
excavation on the south side the steeply scarped north-east spur, Oeologt. 
which they said was the mine, hut the substances they pointed coppeT" 
out as traces of ore were “ thin films of an impure sulphate of 
alumina, -of a palo yellowish to pale dirty green colour, a recent 
product of decomposition due to infiltration, such as is often seen 
in ^mp excavations in similar rooks elsewhere, e^g., in one of the 
two small caves nearer the summit of the mountain/^ 

The supply of building stones of the best classes in the district 
is incxhaustiblo and many of the more handsome varieties deserve 
much more notice than has so far been vouchsafed them. Among 
the granites may be mentioned a rich deep red syenite forming n 
small hill about half way between Dammhru and Bailhm, eleven 
miles north of Bellary on the road to Siruguppa, and a dark 
blackish-grey porphyry full of large bright flesh-coloured felspar 
crystals which occurs on the north side of the Toranagallu hill 
near the station of the same name on the lino between Bollary and 
Hospot. Among the most attractive of the trap porphyries are a 
beautiful stone found about half a mile cast of Hiiralihdlii in the 
south-east corner of Kiidligi taluk, in which rich green crystals 
of felspar are embedded in largo numbers in a blackish green 
matrix, and another somewhat similar variety occurring in a small 
dyke close to the nght bank of the Ilagari about mile south- 
south-west of the village of M&lyam in Bayadrug taluk. 

In the Sandur hills, especially in the eastern part of them, ore Jasper rooks, 
found large quantities of splendid riband jasper which has similarly 
been up to the present entirely neglected. It occurs in every 
variety of tint from bright scarlet red to a delicate pinkish white, 
and from grey to deep purple and red, and would apparently make 
admirable mosaic and inlay work. Mr. Bruce Foote gives the 
following as the localities where the best specimens can be procured: 

(fl) in the comer in the hills at the foot of tlie ruined hill fort of 
Timmappaghar, three miles north of Sandur, (Z*) on the top of the 
ridge north of this fort, (c) two miles north-west by north of the 
fort on the clifis which form the northern side of the Bamgol ravine, 

(d) in the clilEs of Ubbalagandi, a village in Hospet taluk just 
east of the Sandur range, and (e) on the ghdt path leading from 
Ettinahatti bungalow to the Forest bungalow on the Ddnimalai 
plateau south of the Bhimagandi gorge. 

These building stones and jasper rooks seem to be worth tho 
attention of the Consulting ^rohiteot to Glovcmment when next 
the ornamentation of buildings in Madras is in question, 


HuiUling 

stoiiei* 
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Another valuable building material is the potstone or steatito 
which occurs in several places in the district and which has been 
carved with such wonderful effect in the beautiful little Chdlukyan 
temples in Hadagalli and Harpanahalli taluks which are referred 
to later This is soft when first quarried and hardens on 
exposure to the air, but at the same time it weathers remarkably 
well, some of the carvings in these temples, though deeply under- 
cut and as finely chased as jewellery, remaining almost as sharp 
as the day they were executed, seven centuries ago. 

The most important sources of this mineral are the hill at 
Nilagunda, near one of these temples, and a quarry four miles 
west-north-west of Hir^hadagalli, in which village there is another 
of them. On the low rise north of the Arasapuram hill in Kydra- 
katti village of Harpanahalli taluk a greenish-grey steatite is 
mined and converted into bowls and platters for domestic use. 
A similar stone is used for the same purposes at Sdmaldpuram in 
Kfidligi taluk, four miles south-west of Sandur. This last clearly 
belongs to the Dharwar system, but the other cases seem to bo 
of the same age as the Archaean rocks. 

True crystalline limestones are rare in the district. They all 
occur in the Dharwar series, and the deposits are apparently 
all of them small and unimportant. Lime for building purposes 
is, however, procured in very many places from the formations of 
kankar or nodular limestone which are very commonly met with 
near to or on the surface of the homblendic and other basic rocks 
which occur so largely in the Dharwar system as flows and dykes. 

The Dharwar system contains in places, especially on the 
western side of the Sandur hills, ochres of varied tints which arc 
sometimes used for colour-washing houses and deserve more exten- 
sive employment. Under the oro bed in the Adar Qani mine 
already mentioned a rich rod and a yellow variety are found ; along 
the western baser of the Eamandrug hill an intensely red earthy 
hematite occurs; at Eamandrug itself the deposits are purplish 
ranging to pink, whitish, and yellow ; and in other places on these 
l^s specimens of a delicate cream colour, of a pinkish lilac tint 
and of other shades are found. Probably these deposits might be 
successfully worked on commercial lines. 

This concludes the list of minerals in Bellary. Except in iron 
and in building-stone the district is not mfiierally a rich one, but 
the quantity and the quality of its stores of these two substanoes 
are quite exceptional. ^ • 


» Chaptw XV, 
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The flora of the district has apparently never been syste- 
matically examined by JJie axperta and a discussion of it by a 
layman would be a hazardous uudei-taking. In the drier eastern 
taluks the flora consists largely (»f such drought-resisting plants 
as the euphorbias, asciepkds and acacias. The characleristic ti-eo 
there is the acacia arahm, or babul. Next in frei|neuoy comes the 
nim, or margosa. The western taluks have no lack of trees and 
in the damper hollows in them creepers and undergrowth flonrisli 
luxuriantly. In KAdligi the characteristic trees arc the date-palm, 
which lines the edges of every ravine and provides toddy for even 
such distant places as Alur taluk, cassia the Indian 

laburnum sacred to Siva— and the tamarind, always a lover 
of granitic soil. Over all the waste land grow the goldon-floworcd 
cassia auricuMa and the ihdoncea. Perhaps their prominence 
is chiefly due to the fact that goats will touch neither of them. 
On the Sandur hills teak grows, though somewhat under protest, 
and a little sandal, and the forests contain a considerable quantity 
of a third valuable tree, namely, the yepi, or Hardmchia binata. 

Though a hot and dry climate, such as that of Bellary, is 
usually supposed to be favourable to the production of large and 
strong catUc, the stock raised within the district are generally of 
a very mediocre stamp. Little or no care is taken in selecting 
bulls for breeding, any immature or poor specimen being used. 
Yet the ryots appreciate the advantages of getting a really good 
sire. Some years ago, for example, a sowcai* presented a valuable 
bull to the temple of Ndrappa at Chigateri in Harponahalli taluk 
and its services were freely availed of by the villagers. But good 
animals are seldom obtainable. Thoso dedicated to tho village 
goddesses, except that they must be free from obvious deformity, 
are usually of no better stamp than their fellows, though the 
freedom with which they are allowed »to graze where they choose 
among the crops keeps them in better condition. 

The difficulty of getting satisfactory bullocks has always been 
one of the great hindrances to ngiiculturo in the district. In 
Munro*8 time, 100 years ago, tho cattle for the first yoke of tho 
pedda madaJea, or big plough, used in tho cotton-soil country had 
always to be imported animals, none bred in the district being 
strong enough, and it is the same still. The only good animals 
obtainable are those jmported from Mysore (and Dharwar) and 
from Nelloro. The former (which bear a strong likeness to tho 
well-known Amrat Mahdl cattle, and are believed to be descend- 
Ruts of Amrat Mahdl iSuUs distributed in the neighbourhood many 
years ago) are sold in large numbers at the annual fairs at MaiUf 
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and Karuvatti in the soaih- western corner of the disiriot. The 
Nellore cattle are brought over- ii la^gc herds by drovers from 
that district and sold to the ryots, at very high prices, on the 
instalment system ; a part payment down securing the purchaser 
the animal and the remaioder of the price being paid in two 
subsequent instalments. If the purchaser does not pay these 
instalments promptly the drover often waits in his house, living at 
his expense, until the money is forthcoming. The cattle of Qud^- 
k6ta in Ehdligi taluk have the reputation of being specially active 
and enduring on rough or stony ground, but they seem to have 
acquired this characteristic from the rooky nature of the countiy 
in which they are raised, and are apparently not a separate breed. 

Many of the buffaloes of the district arc peculiar in having a 
white patch between their horns and a white tuft at the end of their 
tails. In Kampli and Siruguppa and the villages round about them 
a very largo breed which comes from near Eaichur in the Nizam’s 
Dominions is much used for pack work. These animals are brought 
across the river for sale once a year. The drovers bring only 
gelded animals— mover cows or bulls — and so keep the breeding 
in their own hands. As much as Bs. 8D is paid for a good specimen 
of these buffaloes. They are used for taking manure to the fields 
and crops to the threshing-floors when the ground is too heavy for 
carts, and a good one, it is said, will carry a load of 15 maunds, or 
some 380 lbs. 

The great majority of the sheep in the district are of the black 
or black-and-white wool-producing breed, but the long-legged red 
sheep, covered with hair instead of wool, is also met with. The 
woolly sheep are of what is known as the Mysore breed. For many 
years Sir Mark Cubbon had an experimental sheep farm in 
Mysore under the charge of a European Commissariat subordinate. 
Merino rams were imported yearly from Australia and the cross- 
breeds distributed all over the country. The breed of sheep was 
thus immensely improved in size, quality of mutton and wool.^ 
The weaving of the wool into blankets is a thriving industry among 
the Eurubas, the shepherd-caste of Bellary, and is referred to 
again in Qiapter Yl below. 

The goat of Bellary is of the ordinary omnivorous variety. 

The larger kinds of game are soaroe in the district. Tigers 
are occasionally heard of in Sandnr, but they probably oome up 
from Mysore and are not permanent residents. Newbold says, 
however, that in 1838 they rendered the road from Hospet to 
Ramandrug dangerous to the solitary y^aveller, and Murray ’s 

^ Shortt’s Indian Ovttk end Snd edn., llSi 
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to Uddm mentions a tiger having killed a man and a woman 
at Dar6j^ in 1879 and aijothii* man among the Hampi ruins. 
Leopards ooour in the granite hills in Kddligi taluk, especially 
round Jaramali and Ghid^kdta. Bears are found in these same 
hills, and the Bdyas are fond of hunting them, turning them out 
of their oaves with spears and torches and then shooting them. 
They are also fairly numerous- in the Kampli* hills and sometimes 
do much damage tp the sugar-cane. Hyaenas and wolves are 
reported now and again in the western taluks. Pig are numerous 
in tlio Eampli hills, in parts of KMligi, and in the Sandur bills 
and commit havoc among the crops. The Boyas often organise 
beat8i»for them. A few sambhar survive in tho Bandur hills and 
barking deer are said to be ooeasionally seen there also. The 
“ohinkdra” or “ravine-doer^* (Bennett’s gazelle) and the black 
buck are fairly common throughout the western taluks, and tho 
latter are also often seen in the cotton-soil country. 

In the Tungabhadra crocodiles arc numerous ; so arc ptiors, 
and the natives say that the latter are useful in keeping down tho 
former, slaying their young in considerable numbers. There 
appears to be no recoi’d of mahseer having evei* been caught in the 
Tungabhadra, though they have boon occasionally taken in Mysore 
ill the Tunga and tho Bhadra. 

Of the game-birds, peafowl are common thi'oughout the 
western taluks, especially along the banks of the Tungabhadra. 
The Indian bastard is also met with in this same area and in 
Bellary and Bayadrug taluks. Partridges, quail, sandgrouse, 
pigeon and hares occur wherever tho ground is suitable, but snipo 
and teal, as was only to be expected in so dry a climate, are 
larc, the former being plentiful only under the Kanekallu tank in 
Kayadrug taluk. Along the Tungabhadra, near Hamp&s&gai'am 
and Bell&hunishi, the barred-headed goose is often met with. 
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CHAP. II. earliest iuhabitaiits of the district of whom any traces 

Prehistoric remain are tho prehistoric makers of the rude stono and iron 
Peoples, implements and rough pottery which have been found on the tops 
of so many of its hills and the builders of the kistvaens which occur 
here and there within it. 

These ancient races passed through three main stages of deve- 
lopment, namely, the pidasolithic age, during which their only 
achievements were rough chipped stone implements ; the neolithic, 
when the implements were more various, lietter formed and 
polished, and pottei*y first oame into use ; and the iron age, during 
which the disoovery of the superiority of iron drove stone oat of 
tbe field and wheel-made potter^ ousted the hand-made vjiriet^. 
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G-eologiodl evidenco shows that a great and uiibridged gap oconrs chap, ir, 
between the pali^lithio and j^eolithio periods, but the latter and Prrhistobio 
the iron age appear to overlap, and the people of the iron period 
were probably the direct descendants of the neolithic inhabitants. 

Up to the present some thirty ^ settlements^of these primitive Their settle- 
peoples hove bceu disoovered in Bellary, which is more than have 
been found in any other district in the Presidency. The most 
prolific in implements and pottery have perhaps been those on the 
two hills in Bellary town itself and on the Peacock Hill (Kappa- 
gallu) five miles to the north-east. It is curious that these settle- 
ments were always placed on tho granite hills and never on those 
of other formations. 'J'he reasons for this choice wore perhaps 
that tho granite hills are more isolated, and so more onsily doten- 
siblc ; that they wore more handy for the plots of cultivation which 
these early people must have had on the low ground ; that they 
weather into more convenient rock shelters and terraces than the 
other hills ; that they contain the diorito of which thc.tools were 
made; and that the collection of water on them is more easy. 

The tools most commonly discovered arc tho stone strikers 
used for making implements, and eorn-erusjicrs, mcaling-stoncs 
and celts ; but some twenty different classes of tools, etc., are rcpvc- 
sented * and in three places stone beads were discovered. Some of 
the implements are made of stones which had been selected for 
their special properties and brought from long distances. 

The curious mounds of ashes which arc found in several places 
in tho district, and w’hich are referred to in the account of Kudatiui 
ill Chapter XV, seem to be connected with those ancient peoples. 

The account of Kappagallu in tho same chapter refers to the signs 
which have been discovered of their occupation of tho Peacock 
Hill. 

On tho Face Hill at Bellary and in several, other settlements 
traces of iron manufacture seem to be indicated by the presence of 
numerous Tumps of hematite (which is not nati W to these hills) 
and, with them, pieces of iron slag, while on the Fort Hill at 
Bellary was fomid a small earthenware tuyere which may have 
been used for smelting. 

* A livt of them will be found in Mr. Bmeo Foote’s paper in J.A.S.B., Ivi, - 
pt. 2, No. 3, 1887. It includes the hills at the following^ places .—Bellary talalc, 

Bellary (Face and Fort hills), Kappagallu, Sandammakonda and Sanarasamu- 
kouda (both some 3| mil^ noi‘th-east of Bollary), Hal^k^ta (North and South 
hills), B^der Belagallu, Kollagallu (East and West hills), B&danahatti and * 

Rtipaiiagadi. UAulc, Bimadurgam, Haniknrti, Hosapp&tid^varagndda, 

Hattibellags^lu, N&garadonk and Chippigirl. Soapet taluks Dar6ji, Knriknppi, 

G&digandni (foot of the hill) andj&ranagallu. 

. ohiiels, hammera, rin^onea, peatlea, sharpening stones, aorapera. 
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Tie pottery found is of very many different sizes and shapes 
and the ornamental patterns on it, some of which are quite taste- 
ful, are very various, being seldom twice "alike. 

The largest collection of kistvaens in the district is that at 
Gollapalli and its hamlet Aduguppa in Bayadrug taluk, where 
there are some 700 of these erections. Befercnce is made to them 
'in the account of the place on p. 295 below. There are others (Jour. 
Bomb. Br. E.A.S., iv, 30C-7, 1852) at Kosgi, Hdlasdgaram in 
Khdligl taluk, Timaldpuram in lladagalli and Malldpiiram in 
Bayadrug. 

How the authors of all these interesting relics are eonnccted with 
any of the present inhabitants of the district is a matter which 
remains to be determined. 

The silence of the centuries which separate them from the 
people of the earliest historic times is broken only by traditional 
and legendary chronicles. The district figures, for example, in the 
Bdm&yana, for all accounts agree ^ in stating that tho first news 
which Bama received that Rdvana had earned off his wife to 
Ceylon w^as conve 3 ’’ed to him while at tho coui*t of Sugriva, tho king 
of Kishkindha, and that with the forces there obtained ho accom- 
plished his expedition and the recovery of Sita ; and this Kish- 
kindha is generally acknowledged to have been near the present 
Hampi.* 

There are also tho purduas and the sthah purdnas^ or local 
chronicles preserved in some of the temples. None of these, 
however, can be regarded as serious history, and it is not until the 
Muhammadans arrive upon the scene that tho literature of the 
country is of any great assistance. 

When what may be called historic times are reached, scattered 
and isolated facts can be gathered here and there from the' three 
sources of information — inscriptions,’ grants recorded on copper, 
and coins — ^which remain to us, but the material as yet * available 
from them is f^ from sufficient for the construction of any con- 
tinuous account of the early fortunes of the district. 

The earliest piece of historical evidence is the discovery (by 
Mr. Bice in 1892) ® on the banks of tho Chinna Hagarl river in 

* Rico’s Mysore (Constable & Co., 1897), i, 277-‘79. 

2 For more details, sco tbe account of Hainpi in Chapter XV. 

* For particulars of the inscriptions reforred to below and for other help, 1 am 
n\nch indebted to M.B.By. V. Vonkayya, m.a., Acting government Epigraphist. 

* Thousands of inscriptions remain to be deoiphereo, and Bellary is one of tho 
districts in which least lias been done. M.B.By. Venkayya was kind enough to 
have the numerous records at Hampi, B&gali, Kdgfili, Kudatini, Ambali and 
Kurugddn specially transcribed for tho pnrposoa of this present volume. 

* Bico’s Myaoret ii» 633. The odiots havoigbeen desoribod by Dr. Biihler in 
Spigraphia Indtea, iii, ISi-lAZ, 
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[the strip of Mysore territory which runs up between Eayadrug chap. li. 

- and Kddligi talhke, of r^ck %dicts of the Buddhist Cmpcror Asoka, Early 

dating about 858 B.C. Asdka, however, sent proselytising 
missions to foreign countries, and these edicts do not prove that 
Bollary formed part of the Mauryan dominions. 

There follows an unbi-idgcd gap of four and a half centuries , The Andhms, 
and the next link in the chain is the finding, again in neighbour- 
iiig parts of Mysore, of an inscription ^ of one of the kings of a 
branch of the Andhra or SiitavAhana dynasty (llaritiputra 
Sdtakarni) and of some lead coins ^ of which one bore the name of 
a ruler (Pulumdyi) of the main branch of that line. Both of these 
kings belonged to about the 2iid century A.D. and wo thus have 
proof that at that time the Andhras — whose capital was on the 
Kistna river at Dbaranikoia, tlio present Amardvati, and who, 
like the Mauryans, w’ore Buddhists— wrero ruling tho district. 

The Andhras were followed by tlio Kadambas, whoso capital J’*'® 
was at Banavdsi in tho North Kanara district of Bombay and who tury. 
were Jains by religion. One of their chief towns w'as Uclicbd- 
sringi, W'hich is probably Uohohangidurgam in tho Harpaiiahalli 
taliik,^ Four miles from this latter, at Annji, just within tho 
Mysore boundary,^ an inscription, belonging perhaps to the 4th 
centui*y A.D., describes a grcf^t battle between these Kadambas 
and thcii* inveterate foes the Pallavas ^ of Kdnobi (Conjee veram). 

Another gap of twn centuries now intervenes until in tho Tho Dint, 
middle of the 6th century the Kadambas w^ero rediiood by king century 
Kirtivarman I (566-597 A.D.) of the Chdlukyas,® a dynasty who 
were originally Jains and later Hindutfand whose chief city wras 
Vdtdpi, tho modem Bdddmi in the Bijdpur district of Bombay, 

This ruler’s son Pulakesin II (609-642 A.D.) is recorded, in an 
unpublished inscription at Kurugddu in Bellary taluk, to have 
possessed that village. Kiitivarman is elsewhere described as 
“ the night of destruction to tho Nalas ” and the latter tribo (of 

* In the Shikarpur taluk of the Shimoga district, JIfyAort!, ii, 428. 

Near Chiialdroog, in 1888 (MijBere, ii, 518). 

* See however Dr. Fleet’s Kanarese Dynasties in Bombay Gazetteer, vol. I, Pt. 

2, p. 285, note 5. 

* Mysore, ii, 499. 

^ A copper grant by tho Pallava king Sivaskanduvarman, who pcrhai)B 
lielongcd to the 5th century, obtained from Chenappa, a merohani of Hir4hadu> 
galli, records the gift of liAid in tho village of Chillarekukodumka in the district of 
S&tihani to oert-ain residents of Apitti, and the writer of the grant was a native 
of Koliy&la (£p. Ind., i, 2). These plaoes have not been identified and the 
history of the custody of tne gri^nt is not on recoid, so it does not as yet add 
UAueh to our knowledge. 

^ Until the tenth century the name was generally spelt Chaliikya, 
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whom little is yet known) were probably also rulers of part of 
Bellary at this time, for a grant of later Ohdluk^an king ' gives 
a Brdhman some land in Eatnagiri in the Madakasira taluk of the 
Anantapur district, and describes that place as being in the Nalavddi 
vishaya (district). 

Early in the seventh century the Chalukyas split into a 
western and an eastern branch, and the Western Ch&lukyas captured 
(perhaps from the Pallavas) a part at least of Bellary towa:i^s the 
end of that century, for a grant of one of the kings of the line * dated 
689 A.D. refers to a gift of land made when his victorious camp 
was at Pampdtirtha, which is the present llampi in Hospet taluk. 
The ’ About 757 their sovereignty was wrested from them by the 

7th^to loth E^shtrakutas of Mdlkhdd,® to whom they became feudatories, 
oenturici. An inscription in the Bdgali temple in Harpanahalli taluk says 
that in A.D. 944-945 a Chdlukyan feudatory of the Rdshtrakdta 
king Krishna III (940-956) was governing tho “ Kogali five- 
hundred,** which corresponded to the Hadagalli and Harpanahalli 
taluks, and the same tcmplo also contains a record, dated 972-973, 
of king Khottiga of the same line. Both these kings are also 
mentioned in inscriptions at Kudatini in tho Bellaiy taluk. 

About the middle of the seventh century the Pallavas of 
Conjeeveram established a province in these parts which for the 
next three centuries was under the rule (subject, apparently, to 
the suzerainty of tho Western Chdlukyas and of the Rdshtrakhtas) 
of the Nolambas, a branch of the Pallavas, and was known as “ the 
Nolambavddi thirty-two thousand. ** It appears ^ to have included 
the greater pai*t of Bcllary and the northern and noidh-castcrn 
parts of Mysore. Its capital w'as * the Uchohdsringi or Uchchangi 
already mentioned ; twp of its sub-divisions, Kaniyakal and the 
Kdgali country, have been identified,* respectively, with part of the 
Rayadrng taluk and with the present Hadagalli and Harpanahalli 
taluks; and one of its chief towns was Hdmdvati® in the 
Madakasira taluk of Anantapur. 

iSth Little is known of tho history of Nolambavddi during these 

three hundred years (except that it was apparently subject to tho 
Edshtrakfitas) but at the end of that time Mdrasimha (963-974), 
a king of the Gangas — a dynasty whose capital was on the Cauvery 

> VikramAditya 1, 655>680 A.D. See Fleet in Bomb, Gax., t&td., 282, 868. 

* Vinay&ditya, 68C-696 A.D. Bomb. Cifas., ibid.t 868. 

’ About 80 milea weat by aonth of Haidarabad. . * 

* Bomb. 0«9., tbid., 818. *' Thirty-t^o thouaand ” refera to tho traditional 
or anppoaed ntunber of villagea in the tract, ibid., 89flj|, note 2. 

ft Indios Antiqwryt xxz, 108 ff. • 

ft Myaortf i, 807. Threo inaoriptiona of the dynaaty have been found here; 
eee Noa. 124, and 187 of 1889 in the Govemment BpigraphiaFa records.'^ 
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I tTalakdd, close to where the river leaves Mysore temtory and chap. n. 
nters Coimbatoi^ district—tewk the title of NolambakulAntaka, Eart.y 
r death to the Nolamba race,' ” which evidently implies that he 
^defeated that line. His epitaph at Srdvana-Bclgola in Mysore 
also states ® that he reduced the hill-fortress of Uehchangi. The 
Gangas at this period were also feudatories of the RiishtraMtas, 

III 973 the last of this latter line was defeated liy a Western 
Chdlukyan king (Taila II, 973-997), and shortly afterwards the 
last of the Gangas (Ganga Rilja, 996-1004) was overthrown l»y 
the Chdlas from the country . round about Tan j ore, and during 
the next two centuries the Western Chdlukyas, thus left without 
a rival, returned tb even more than their old splendour and 
prosperity. 

Paid; at least of the Bcllary district must have oomc at once 'j’ho Wt Rtem 
under their revived sovereignty, for this same Taila II is stated to . 

have taken the Kuntala country, which included Hampi and 
Kurngodu, and there are inscriptions of his in the Bagali temple 
and in the Tain basti at KogalL in Iladagalli taluk. They also 
seem to have quickly extended their hold over it, for in 1010-11 
one of their kings is found to bo governing the Nolain]>avudi 
thirty-two thousand, the Kdgali fivo-hundrcd, the Ballakiindc 
three-hundred (the capital of which was Kurugodu) and other 
provinces through a Pallava feudatory * ; one of the minor capitals 
of another king (Jayasimha 11, 1018-42) was at Pottalakerc, 
which is said to be the present Dhamiyakanakcri in Hospet taluk, 
and two grants of the time of this latter ruler appear in tlio Bagali 
temple. At Kdgali there aro threo records of fSdmdsvara. I 
(1044-68) of tliis dynasty; in 1064 a prince of the lino 
(Vishnuvardhana-Vijaydditya) ® was ruling Nolamhavddi with 
KampU as his mkvidUy or “ fixed place of abode,’’ ?.e., bis capital ; 
in 1068 Somdsvara I drowned himself in the Tungabhudra at 
Kurnvatti in the Harpanahalli talnk to end an incurable disease 
; from which he was suffering ; and in 1072 a member of the dynasty 
(Jayasimha III) was in charge of Kdgali, Ballakundo and 
Nolambavddi.® At Bdgali there are a dozen inscriptions of 
Vikram&ditya VI, ranging from 1079 to 1126, and other records of 
his occur at Kudatini, at Ambali, and at Gooty in the Anantapur 

* JfyMre, i, 307. 

* Ep. Ind^ V, 171. 

’* Fleet in Bomb, 0<u., ibid., 431. Also an unpublished iuscripfcion (No. 0 
jof 1891 ) in the Government Epigraphist’s records. 

* ^ Named Irt^Nolambidhirijay Bomb, GA., %bid^ 484. 

• N/>.r«d.,iv,814. 
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district,’ Jagaddkamalla If, another king of the lino, appears in 
inscriptions dating from 1143 to 1148 at Ambdi, Kudatini and 
Voravuyi near Kurugddii. Tlicso records clearly establish the 
rc-oeenpation of the country l>y the Chalukyan dynasty. 

Fioin about 1070, their capital was at Kalydni in the Nizam’s 
Dominions, and it was probably diu-ing this eleventh century that 
the k'autiful temples, built in the stylo called after them the 
Chalukyan, the carved steatite in which has aroused so much 
admiration, were erected in the Hadagalli and Harpanahalli taluks/ 
Some of tho ilain temples which arc scattered all over the district 
appear to have been erected about tho same time, though ono at 
least of them (the Ganigitti shrine at Hampi) was not built until 
as late as 1885. 

From tho earliest period of their revival, however, the 
Chdliikyaa were opposed by tho Oholas. In its inscriptions each 
dynasty claims to have worsted tho other and it is not clear how 
far foi-tune really favoured either. The Chola king Edjardja I, 
who came to tho throne in 085 at the time when his dynasty 
(see above) overthrew the Gangas, says ® that he conquered 
Nulambapddi, which is doubtless the same as Nolambavddi. Two 
other kings of tho lino (Edjddhirdja I, 1018-'53, and Virard- 
jdndra I, who ascended tho throne in 1062.) claim * to have destroyed 
Kampli, which, as has been seen, was a Chdlukyan capital at that 
period.* 

It was not, how'ever, to tho attacks of the Cholas that the 
AVcstcni Chdlukyas eventually succumbed, but to the forces of three 
dynasties which wci’c originally their own feudatories. One of these 
was the line of tho Kalachuryas, the head of which, Bijjala, in 
11 50 threw off his allegiance, captured much of the Chdlukyan 
country and established himself at its capital Kalydni. It was 
during his time that the Liugdyat sect was founded. The Chdlukyan 
kings retired to the south of their territoides, but eventually in 1183 
tcmpoi'crily i-cgeiucd their position. Tho king who ascended the 
throne in that year was the last of the line and lived for some time 
atKurugodu. lie quickly succumbed to the other two of the 

I South Indian [nscriptioHn, i, 1(J7. Two of them mention tho Gooty foi-t. 

* Those are desciibod in detail, with plans and drawings, in Mr. Rea’s 
ChHaktjan Architecture, which forms Vol. XXI of the reports of the Archwologioal 
Siiryoy of India. See also tho accounts of Ambali, Bagali, Halavigalu, Hir4hada- 
gaUi, Huvinahadagalli, Knruvatti, Magala and Nilagunda in Chapter XV below. 

* S, Ind, Ineers,, iii, 7. t . 

* If>ul., 57, 194. 

* At Hem&vati two inscriptions in Tamil, the language of the Ohdlas, havo 
been noted (Nos. 117 and IIS of 1899 in the GoTornSiont Rpigraphist’s lists) ; one 
of them is dated iu tho roign of Kuldtiunga-C^dla, but it is not clear which of the 
throo kings who bore this namo is indicated. 
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^ three feudatories above mentioned, tho Hojsala Balldlas of Dydra- 
samudra (tho modem Halebid^ in Mysore) in the south and tho 
Tddavas of Ddvagiri (now known as Daulatabdd) in the north, and 
after 1189 the Western Chdlukyas appear no more in history. 

The inscriptions connecting the Hoysalas and Yddavaa with 
Bollary are few. The Hoysala king Vira-Balldla II (1101-1218) 
is recorded to have taken Nolambavddi/ and inscriptions of his 
occur at Bdgali, Kudatiiii, Voravayi and Hemavati ^ in Anantapur 
district. Another record at the Kumdrasvami temple in Sand nr 
states that in 1205-6 a feudatory of his revived the worship thei’c. 
IVo records of Vira-Bdmaiidtha of tho same line appear in the 
Jain basti at Kogali. An officer of the Yddava kmg Singhana 
(1210-4.7) is stated ® to have reduced tho .Pandyas of Gooty in 
tho Nolambavddi province, and there is an inscription of the 
Yddava ruler Krishna, dated 1250-51, in the Bdgali temple. 

About 1310, a year which is one of the great landmarks in 
South Indian chronicles, the advance of the Muhammadans from tho 
north began to seriously threaten the very existence of all Hindu 
dominion in the south. Malik Kafiir, the famous general of Alld- 
nd-din of tho Khilji dynasty of Delhi, swept into the Deccan with 
an immense force, captured Orangal (Warangal) in tho * Nizamis 
Dominions and took and sacked Dvarasamudra. IVo years later 
his armies again marched south and Ddvagiri fell. Both the 
lloysalas and the Yddavas were practically extinguished. 

Anarchy followed, Musalman governors, representatives of the 
old royal families and local chiefs struggling for supremacy, until 
out of the confusion arose the great Hindu empire of Vijayanagar, 
which from its capital near Hampi for two centuries stemmed the 
tide of ]fi!uhaminadan advance. 

Some of the many legends which are related about the founda- 
tion of this kingdom are given in Mr. SewelPs recent work 
regarding it,* and he considers the most reasonable account to bo 
the following : Ihvo brothers of tho Kuruba caste, named Harihara 
and Bukka, who were employed under the kmg of Orangal, fled 
from tho second sack of that city by the Musalmans in 1323 and 
took service under tho Edja of the fort of Aneguudi standing on 
the northern bank of tho Tuugabhadra nearly opposite the present 
village of Hampi. There they rose to bo respectively minister 
and treasurer. 

^ Bo'tnh, OefZ., ibid., BOB. 

^ No. 122 of 1899 in tho Govornmont Epigraphist's lists. 

• £cmb. Gat., ibvL, 624. , 

* A Forgotten Smpire {Vijayanag'tr) by Mr. R. Sewell, I.C.S., retired (Swan 
^oimensohein, 1900), pp. 20-23. The account of tho rise and fall of this ompiro 
whioh follows heroundor has most of it boon purloinod from this book.* 
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In 1334 this Bdja was attacked by Muhammad Taghlaq of 
Delhi, whose rebellious nephew he ^jad harboured. Seeing defeat 
to bo certain he caused a huge fire to bo lit on which his wives and 
those of his chief men immolated themselves, and then with his 
■followers he sallied forth against the invader and vra» slain. 
Muhammad Taghlaq left a local governor to rule the new conquest 
and retired noi-thwards. The countryside, however, rose against 
the now ruler and eventually Muhammad, finding events too strong 
for him, rcstoi'ed the principality to the Hindus, and raised to be 
its Itdja and minister, respectively, the two brothers Harihara and 
Eukka who had previously been its minister and treasurer. 

Harihara, runs the story, was one day out hunting when a 
hare, instead of fleeing from his dogs, flew at them and bit them. 
Returning homewards, he met the sage ^fddhavdch.4ridr, sumaraed 
Vidyaranya or “ forest of learning,” who, hearing of this portent, 
advised tho Rdja to build a city on the spot and' gave him his 
assistance in doing so. Tims was founded, in about 1335, 
Vijayaiiagar, “the City of Victory,” and Harihai*a built the 
Panipdpati temple, which still stands on the river bank at Hampi, 
ill honour of the sage who had helped him iu the work. 

Ho was succeeded by his brother Bukka I, who reigned thirty- 
six years and greatly extended the kingdom. He is said, indeed, 
to have ruled over all Southern India, and, seeing that the only 
alternative was a despotism of Muhammadans, the Hindus' of 
the south doubtless acknowledged his sway without much demur. 

The year after liis accession he combined with the defeated 
ruler of Orangal and the king of the Hoysala Balldlas to attack 
the Muhammadans and wrested from them Orangal and most of 
tho rest of tho Deccan. But his triumph can only have been 
Icmporary, for shortly afterwaids the ^Musalman Viceroy of 
Daulatdbdd revolted against the authority of Delhi, proclaimed 
himself independent, and iu 1347 founded the Bdhmini lino of 
kings whose capital was at Kulbarga in what is now the Nizam’s 
Dominions. He soon extended his sway as far south as the Kistna 
river and for the next 135 years the history of Vijayanagar is 
largely the story of its constant struggles with the Bdhmini 
kings, 

The first serious collision Ixjtween the two powers ocoarred in 
1366, Muhammad Shah being then king at Kulbarga. 

One evening when, as Ferishta puts it, “-the spring of the 
garden of mirth had infused the check of Muhammad S bab wiA 
the rosy tinge of delight ” — or, less poetiodly, when he was hd'his 
cups— he gave a band of musicians who had pleased him an 
for payment drawn on Bukka’s llreasury at Vijayanagar. 
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jetting this, Bukka placed the presenter of it on an ass’s back and 
paraded him throtghoat the to^^n and sent him back to Knlbarga 
with every mark of derision and contempt. He also immediately 
collected troops and made an inroad into the Bdhmini dominions ; 
captured Mudkal, an important city in the Eaichiir dodb (the 
tract of land lying between the Kistna and Timgabhadra rivers) ; 
and pat all its inhabitants to tho sword. 

Muhammad Shah was furious with grief and rage and swore 
that until ho had slain one hundred thousand of the infidels in 
retaliation he w'ould never sheathe the sword of holy war. He 
marched south, crossed the Kistna, routed the Vijayanagar forces 
and killed (according to Kerishta) 70,000 men, women and children 
who were in the camp with them. Later in the same year he 
crossed the Tungabhadra somowhei’c near Siriiguppa in BcUary 
taluk and threatened Addni. Bukka marched out with a largo 
force to intercept him and on tho 23rd July 1306 “ tho armies of 
light and darkness met on the wide black ootton-soil plains there- 
about — ^perhaps near the present Kautdlam in Adoni taluk. 
“ From tho dawn tiU four in the afternoon,” says Ferishta, “ like 
tho waves of tho ocean, they continued in hot conflict with each 
other,” and at first the Hindus were successful and more than one 
of the Musalman commanders “ drank the sherbet of martyrdom.” 
But eventually fortune changed, the Musalmaiis took advantage of 
tho confusion caused in the enemy’s ranks by a runaway elephant, 
tho Hindu centre broke and their troops fled in every direction. A 
frightful massacre ensued, oven children at the breast and pregnant 
women being put to the sword. .Muhammad Shah pursued Bukka 
from place to place for throe months, massacring all tho Hindus 
who came in his way, and at last drove him into Vijayanagar, He 
was however unable to take that city, and after a siege of a month 
retired across tho Tungabhadra. The Vijayanagar troops followed, 
but were again utterly defeated and more massacres occurred. 
Bukka then sued for peace, and on his agreeing to pay the 
musicians the amount of the draft Muhammad Shah accepted his 
submission. Ferishta glories in tho statement that during the war 
the Musalmans had slain 500,000 infidels and had so wasted the 
districts df the Carnatic that they took several years to recover 
their normal population. 

Muhammad Shah died in 1375 and his son and successor, 
Muj^hid, soon picked a fresh quarrel with Bukka and invaded his 
teirltoiy. Bukka for some reason lost heart and retired to the 
Sandur hills and then* to his capital. Muj&hid Shah followed, 
attacked the city, drove in the outposts and gained the suburbs. 
But he was unable toiforcehisway further and eventually retreated 
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to Ad6ni. He besieged the hill-fort there for nine months in vain 
and at length abandoned the attempt and retired to his own 
countiy. 


But though Bukka' had suffered heavily in these two 
campaigns ho had widely extended his realms in other directions 
and even Ferishta, biassed as he is, admits that he ruled praotioally 
all Southern India and that ‘'the roies of Malabar, Ceylon 
and other islands and other countries kept ambassadors at his 
court and sent annually rich presents.” 

Bukka died about 1379 and was followed by his son Harihara 
II. He was the first of the Vijayanagar kings to assume the 
imperial title of Mahdrdjddhiraja^ or “ king of kings, ” his pre- 
decessors having only described tliemselves as Mahdmandalesvara, 
or great lord.^’ The extent of his dominions maybe gathered 
from the fact that inscriptions of his time are found in Mysore, 
Dharwar, Conjeeveram, Ohingleput and Trichinopoly. 


Towards the end of his reign his son Bukka led an expedition 
against the fortresses of Mudkal and Eaieh^r in the Haiohiir dodb, 
the possession of which tract was always a bone of contention 
between the Vijayanagar and the Bdhmini kings. The Bdhmini 
Sultan, Firoz Shah, advanced to meet him and halted on the 
other side of the Kistna. Thence he sent a small band of his 
followers into Bukka*s camp, who, disguising themselves as 
mummers, gained admission to the tents of Bukka's son and while 
dancing and playing before him suddenly attacked and killed 
him. This took place in the middle of the night and caused such 
confusion that Firoz Shah crossed the Kistna unopposed, fell upon 
Bukka’s camp, routed him and pursued him into Vijayanagar. 
Bukka’s father, king Harihara H, had to pay a large ransom for 
the prisoners taken in the campaign, but otherwise the war did not 
apparently affect the relative positions of the two kingdoms. 

Harih^II was succeeded by the above Bukka, who' thus 
became king Bukka II. Ho did much to improve his capital) 
raising fresh walls and towers, building further lines of fortifi- 

cations, and bringing into it a channel from the Tungabhadra 

apparently thoTuruttu (“ swift ”) channel which flows through it to 
this day. He contrived this by “ damming the river with great 
boulders ; and according to story he threw in a stone so great that 
It alone made the river follow the King^s will. It was dragged 
thitherbyanumberofelephants. . . . By means of this water 
they made round about the city a quantit/of gardens and orchards 

and great groves of trees and vineyards .... and many 

plantations of lemons and oranges and roses.” 
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Bukka II was followed by his brother Deva Edya I, who, like CHAP. Ii 
his predecessors,* came into -violent collision with the Bdhmini Yijayanaoab 
kings of !Kulbarga. * K^s. 

The cause of the war this time was a very beautiful girl who Dov* RAya I, 
lived in Mudkal in the debatable land of the Eaichdr dodb. 

Deva Edya heard of her many perfections and wished to marry 
her, but she declined to leave her parents to bo immured in a 
zenana. The king accordingly sent a body of cavalry to fetch 
her by force ; but she and her parents fled, the cavalry were 
attacked by Firoz Shah’s men, and war ensued. Firoz Shah moved 
against Vijayanagar, where Deva Edya had shut himself up. Ho 
gained part of the outskirts of the capital, kept Deva Edya a 
prisoner within it for four months, ravaged all the country round 
about and at last besieged Adoni. Deva Edya then sued for 
peace and cventnally submitted to humiliating terms, having to 
pay an immense indemnity, cede in perpetuity a fortress in the 
Carnatic, and give his daughter to Firoz Shah in marriage. Firoz 
Shah on his return to his own country sought out the girl whose 
beauty had been the first cause of the campaign and married her to 
his own son. 


Deva Edya I was succeeded by his son Vira-Vijaya “ who did Viro-Vijaya, 
nothing worth recording ” and was followed in 1419 by his son ^^^2-1419. 
Deva Edya II. 

The reign of this king witnessed the usual struggle with the DevaRAyall, 
Bdhmini Sultan. The Vijayanagar troops were again the aggres- 
Bors and were at first successful, defeating the Sultan’s forces in a 
pitched battle, perpetrating a general massacre of the Musalmans 
and erecting a platform with their heads on the field of battle. 

“ They followed the Sultan into his own country, ” says Ferishta, 

“which they wasted with fire and sword, took many places, 
broke down many mosques and holy places, slaughtered the people 
without tnerey ; by their actions seeming to discharge the trea- 
sured malice and resentment of ages.” Eventually, however, the 
Hindus were driven out of the Bdhmini dominions and across the 
Tungabhadra, The Musalmans followed and near his own capital 
Deva Edya himself had a very narrow escape. He was surprised 
in the early morning when asleep and fled almost naked into a 
neighbouring sugarcane plantation. Some of the enemy found 
him there and mistaking him for a common person made him carry a 
bundle of the oancs which they had looted. Eventually, however, , 

they left him in search of more valuable plunder and he escaped to 
his own men. But he regarded the event as an imlucky omen and 
retired to Vijayanagar. The Bdhmini king, Ahmad Shah, ravaged 
all the country round, massacred the people in thousands (whenever , 
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the total reached twenty thousand ho halted three days to celebrate 
the event) and at length so closity Woekaded ‘the capital itself 
that its inhabitants were starving. Dova Edya sued for peace and 
after exacting a large tribute Ahmad Shah returned to his own 
dominions. This was about 1423. In 1435 the then Bdhmini 
king, Ala-ud-din, attacked Deva Raya again on the ground that 
he was five years in arrear with his tribute, and again easily 
reduced him to submission. 

Deva Edya upon this began anxiously to examine the weak 
points in his armour which enabled a ruler of dominions so much 
inferior to his own in extent, population and revenue to so readily 
force upon him the payment of tribute. He came to tho conclu- 
sion that tho chief defect in his troops was their inferiority in 
cavalry and archers and he the 2 *enpon took many Musalmans into 
his service, “ allotted them jaghirs, erected a mosque for their use 
in the city of Vijayanagar and commanded that no ono should 
molest them in tlic exercise of their religion.’’ He also carefully 
trained large numbers of his own men in tho use of tho bow. 

Towards the close of his reign Deva Raya narrowly escaped 
assassination by his own brother. This brother planned the matter 
with much ingenuity. 1 le invited the king and all the chief men of 
the city to a house-warming at a new residence ho had lately built. 
It was tho custom in those days for each guest to eat separately, by 
himself, and as each was ushered alone into the dining apartment 
he was set upon and stabbed by confederates who wore waiting 
there. Tho host had taken care to have all the noisiest music in 
the city to play at the entertainment and this drowned all sound 
of the succession of scuffles which occurred and each guest went in 
turn to his death in complete innocence of the fate of his prede- 
cessors. When all tho chief men of tho city had been disposed of 
in this simple manner, the brother went to tho king and invited 
him to come also to the feast. A sudden suspicion seized the king 
and he made some excuse ; whereupon the brother fell upon^ him 
with a dagger and leaving him for dead went out on to the portico 
of tho palace and coolly announced to the people below what he had 
done and how that, tho others being all slain, ho was now king. 
But Deva Edya was not really dead, and escaping by a back way 
he appeared at the same moment as his brother and called upon the 
people to seize tho traitor. They fell upon the brother and killed 
him and Deva E&ya was saved. • 

The Bdhmini king heard of these events and seized tho oppor- 
tunity to demand a large sum from Tijayanagar, hoping at 
last to be able to crush its power. Deva Edya, however, sent a 
brave answer and prepared for war. Three pitched battles were 
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(ought within two months in the Baiohhr dodb and then Deva 
Bdja agreed to* pay an ^nntkd tribute to the Bdhmini king on 
condition that the latter would never again molest Vijayanagar 
territory. 

Daring the reign of Deva Edya II two foreigners visited his 
capital. The first of these was Nicolo Conti, an Italian, who 
came there about 1120, and the second was Abdur Eazzdk, an 
ambassador from Persia, who followed some twenty years later. 
Both of them have loft glowing accounts of the richness and magni- 
ficence of the city and certain extracts from these will bo found in 
the account of its ruins which is given under “ Ilainpi ” in Chapter 
XV below. Conti states that insolvent debtors became the 
property of their creditors, mentions the practices of sati and hook- 
swinging as being in vogue, and says that at the car festivals people 
used to throw themselves under the wheels of the car, “ a mode of 
death which they say is very acceptable to tlieir god.” The feasts 
of the Canarese New Year’s Day, the Dipdvali and the Dasara 
were also kept. Abdur Kazzdk gives a most vivid account of the 
celebration of one of these and also a detailed description of the 
buildings about the king’s palace which has proved of groat assist- 
ance in identifying the various portions of it which arc still trace- 
able.^ He says the kingdom extended from the Kistna to Capo 
Comorin. 

The period which followed the death of Deva Edya II in 1449 
is one of confusion and uncertainty. It is known that in 1490 one 
Narasimha, who was in some way related to the royal family, 
usurped the Vijayanagar throne, but after examining the available 
material Mr. Sewell comes to the conclusion that regarding the 
years which intervened between Deva Edya’s death and Narasim- 
ha’seoup d^etat all that can bo definitely and safely stated at 
present is that . . the kingdom passed from one hand to 
the other, in the midst of much political agitation, and wide-spread 
antagonism to the representatives of the old royal family, several 
of whom appear to have mot with violent deaths.” * 

In Kulbarga, also, the times were troublous. Between 1489 
and 1527 several of the most powerful nobles revolted against the 
B&hmini kings and established themselves as independent rulers, and 
though the representatives of the Bdhmini lino continued daring 
this period to be sovereigns in name their power rapidly declined 
and was eventually dilrided between the five Muhammadan king- 
doms of Bijdpur, Ahmadabad, Berar, Ahmadnagar and Glolconda, 
all of whom figure largely in subsequent history. 

^ Seo “ Hampi ” in Chapter XV, p. 269 bolawr. 

" * Forgotten Empire, pp. 97-98. 
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Who the Narasimha who usurped the Vijayanagar throne in 1490 
really was, and how he succeeded im oujting the *'old kings is not 
altogether clear. Nor are the events which immediately followed, 
his accession. He seems to have been a strong ruler who checked 
the Muhammadan aggressions which the weakness of his predeces- 
sors had permitted and who once more consolidated the empire. 
Perishta says that he won back, ttom the king of Bijdpur who 
then held it, the Eaiohdr dodb, but lost it again almost immediately. 
He was apparently succeeded by his minister, Narasa Nayak, and 
the latter’s son, the famous Krishna Deva, followed in 1509, the 
year that Henry VIII ascended the throne of England. 

Erom this last date onwards, events become clearer. Krishna 
Deva stands out more conspicuously on the canvas of history 
than perhaps any other ruler of Vijayanagar, and under him 
the empire reached the zenith of its power. The chronicle of 
Domingos Paes, a Portuguese who visited Vijayanagar about 1520, 
which has been made available for the first time by Mr. Sewell,^ 
gives us many graphic details of his personality. He was an 
athlete and kept himself in hard “ condition’* by regular bodily 
exercise, rising early and practising sword-play or riding about the 
plains round the city , before the sun was up. He had a noble 
presence, attractive manners and a strong personal influence over 
those about him. He led his armies in person and yet was a 
poet and a patron of literature. Able, brave and statesmanlike he 
was withal a man of much gentleness and generosity of charaoter. 

He did more than any of his predecessors to beautify his capital, 
building in it the ranga-mantapam of the Fampdpati temple, the 
KrishnasvAmi and Hazdra EAmasvami temples and the great 
monolithic statue of Narasimha, and beginning the famous temple 
to Vitthalasvdmi.’’ As an inscription near it testifies, he made 
the anicut on tho Tungabhadra at VallabhApuram and the Basa- 
vanna irrigation channel which takes off from it and he perhaps 
constructed others of the Tungabhadra channels. He erected the 
huge embankment near Hospet at the north-western end of the 
two ranges of hills which enclose the State of Sandur a-nd he built 
the town of Hospet in honour of a courtesan he had known in the 
days of his youth and had married when he became king, and 
called it after her Ndgaldpur. 

He systematised the organisation of the empire, which was 
divided into a number of provinces eadi u^der a lo(^ governor, 
who was responsible for its administration, paid from its revenues 

9 

* Forgotten Enifire, pp, 23G ff. 

^ Somo aoooant of these will be fonnd under " Htmpi in Chapter XV 
below. 
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a certain fixed annual contribution to the royal exchequer, kept up a 
fixed number of ' troops ready ^or instant service with the king, and 
retained for his own use such revenues as remained after satisfying 
these conditions. He was thus enabled to raise the enormous 
armies which he led against his enemies. 

He greatly encouraged literature^ and gathered about his 
court the best poets of his time. He was himself a poet, composing 
in Sanskrit and Telugu. None of his Sanskrit works have sur- 
vived, but a Telugu poem of his called Amvkthamdlyada or Viahm 
Chiththiyamvk isipronounced by competent authority to be an excel- 
lent production. Until Krishna Deva’s time Telugu poetry had 
been confined to versions in that language of the classical Sanskrit 
works, such as the Mmdyana and Mahdbhdrata, but thenceforth 
original poems began to be composed. The originator of this 
advance was Allasdni Peddana, the chief of the poets at Krishna 
Peva’s court and to this day one of the most popular and best 
known of Telugu versifiers, 

Krishna Deva’s victories in war wore no less renowned than his 
triumphs in peace. Soon after his accession he reduced to order a 
refractory vassal in Mysore, capturing the two strong fortresses of 
Sivasamudram and Seringapatam,both built on islands in the middle 
of the Gauvery river. In 1513 he marched against the hill-fort of 
Udayagiri, in Nellore district, then under the king of Orissai 
captured it and brought from it the image of Krishna which was 
set up in the Krishnasvdmi temple in his capital. In 1515 he 
took Kondavid and Kondapallc, two strong hill fortresses in the 
Kistna district, and Bajahmundry in GKSddvari district. He thus 
consolidated his possessions on the east coast of the Presidency. 

In 1520 ho set out against Raichfir, the fortress in the 
debatable land which for nearly two centuries had been the subject 
of dispute between his predecessors and their northern neighbours. 
It belonged at this time to Ismdil Adil Bhah, the king of Bijdpur. 
According to Femao Nuniz, the second of the two Portuguese chron- 
iclers whose narratives Mr» Bewell has brought to light, tho army he 
took with him numbered as many as 736,000 men with 550 elephants, 
and advanced in eleven great divisions. He began a regular siege 
of Raichfir and Ismdil marched out with 140,000 horse and foot to 
relieve the place. A tremendous battle took place between Baichfir 
and the Kistna river^ Krishna Deva opened the engagement by 
a frontal attack in mass and drove in the Bijdpur centre, but tho 
enemy directed a devasteting fire upon the Hindus from some guns, 
which had been held in reserve and following up their advantage 

* See K. Yeerasaliogam’i Worke, Vol. X. LivM Poett, 
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CHAP. II. with a cavalry charge routed them and pursued them for a mile and 
VijATANAGAB B. half. Krishua Deva, however, ia<^pergon rallied' and led forward 
his second lino and fell upon the Musalmans with such impetuosity 
that he drove them right back into the river, where immense 
slaughter took place. Heathen crossed the river and attacked the 
camp of Ismdil Adil Shah, who barely escaped with his life. The 
result of the action was decisive, and Ismdil never again attacked 
the Vijayanagar territories while Krishna Deva‘ was alive. 
Krishna Deva returned from the battle and resumed the siege of 
Eaiohdr, which he soon captured. His success here was in no 
small measure due to the marksmanship of some Portuguese 
nierccnaries who with their arquebuses pieked off the defenders 
on the walls and so enabled the besiegers to approach close to the 
lines of fortification and make breaches in them. The great battle 
and this siege are most vividly described by Nuniz, who seems to 
have been himself present at them both. 


Hit haughty Krishna Deva was imduly uplifted by his successes. Ho 
despatched haughty and irritating replies to the other Muham- 
mani. madan kings of the Deccan who sent envoys to him and to Ismdil 
Adil Shah's ambassador he gave answer that if that king would 
come and kiss his foot, his lands and fortress would be restored to 
him. This overbearing behaviour was the first item in the long 
account of insults and humiliations received at the hands' of the 
rulers of Vijayanagar which eventually induced the Muhammadan 
kings of the Decca,n to forget their own differences in order to 
unite and crush their common enemy. 


^h^i. Krishna Deva Edya died in 1530 and was succeeded by 
I6^’l5«. Achyuta, his brother. Achyuta was a craven and withal a tyrant. 
Awwikiuicr. He aUenated his best friends by his violent despotism and “his 
conduct and mode of govoriiment ruined the cause in 

Southern India and opened the whole country to the invader 
though ho himself did not live to seo tho end.”i Ismdil Idil 
Shah of Bijdpur speedily took his measure and attacked Ifudkal 
and Raiohfir and captured them. 


The Bij4pQr 
king viaitg 
Vijeyanagar. 


About 1535, however, Ismdirs successor, Ibrahim Adil Shah 
came to Vijayanagar itself and was received in friendly fashion by 
Achyuta. How this camo about is in no wise clear. Ferishta 
says that' the Vijayanagar nobles were driven by Aohynta’s 
tyranmea into open revolt and that the king actually sent for bis 
horeditery foe from Bijdpur to protect him, promising in return 
■ to d^ Vijayai^M tributary to Bijl^. The nobles, more 
patnotio than their kmg, prayed Achyuta to dismiss Ibnhim, 


Forgotten Sm^ire, 166. 
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[promising obedience if only lie were removed. Aohyuta 
f eventually gave Ibrahim some ^o millions sterling and he returned 
to his own country. The whole episode is most extraordinary. 

Immediately after Ibrahim had retired, the rebellious nobles re- 
asserted their influence and Achyuta. was thenceforth king in little 
but name. The chief of the recalcitrants were three brothers 
named Edma Edja, Tirumala and Venkatddri. The two first had 
married daughters of Krishna Deva. Edma Rdja was the most 
prominent of the three and Ferishta, indeed, speaks of him 
henceforth as if he were in fact king of Vijayanagar. 

Achyuta died in 1542 and was nominally succeeded by 
Saddsiva, who was perhaps his nephew. The new ruler was, how- 
ever, kept under rostraint the whole of his life and all real pow'cr 
lay in the hands of the three brothers already mentioned, though 
they professed allegiance to the nominal king, 

Edma Rdja did much to repair the blunders of Achyuta and 
rehabilitate the prestige of Vijayanagar. His favourite method 
seems to have been to play off one of the Musalman kings against 
another and so to keep them from uniting. In 1543 he combined 
with the kings of Ahinadnagar and Golcondato attack Bijdpur and 
sent his brother Venkatddri to reduce Raiehhr and the Dodb. 
Terms wore, however, arranged and nothing definite came of the 
combination. In 1551 he united with Ahmadnagar against 
Bijdpur and together they took Mudkal and Eaichhr and the Dodb 
once more fell into Hindu hands. About the same time he 
persuaded the king of Qoleouda to help him reduce Adoiii, which 
liad been seized by his two brothers wbo had revolted against his 
authority. Later on ho assisted Bijdpur against a rebellious vassal 
and in 1555 helped him to resist aggression from the Portuguese. 

In 1557 the Bijdpur king went in person to Vijayanagar with 
the hope of establishing a lasting friendship with Rdma Edja, 
but the latter treated him with such scant respect that the effect 
of the visit was rather to estrange the tw^o than bring them 
together. In the next year, however, they comhined against the 
king of Ahmadnagar and between them ravaged the whole of bis 
dominions. “ The infidels of Vijayanagar,” says Ferishta, “ left 
no cruelty unpractised. They insulted the honour of the Musal- 
man women, destroyed the mosques, and did not even respect the 
sacred Koran.” Thci.^ behaviour infuriated their friends no less 
than their enemies and made one more item in the long account 
which the Musalmans |lready had against them. Shortly after- 
wards Ahmadnagar and Golconda combined to attack Bijdpur, 
whose king again applied to Edma Edja for help. A battle ensued 
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but the Golconda king deserted Ahmadnagai, whij was then driven 
by the three allies into his capital. The Hindus again committed 
aU manner of excess, “burning and razing buildings,” says 
Ferishta, “putting up their horses in the mosques and perform- 
ing their idolatrous worship in the holy places.” Edma Edja*s 
behaviour to tho Musalmans was more insufferable than ever. 
“ Looking on the Isldm Sultans as of little consequence, he refused 
proper honours to their ambassadors. When he admitted them to 
his presence, ho did not suffer them to sit, and treated them with 
the most contemptuous reserve and haughtiness. He made them 
attend when in public in his train on foot, not allowing them to 
mount till he gave orders.” He moreover despatched armies to 
the frontier.? of Golconda and BijApur. 

The Musalman kings could at length no longer brook his 
amgance, and sinking their own animosities they formed “a 
general league of tho faithful against him.” On Christmas Day, 
1564, they liegan their united advance southward and halted near 
tho town and fortress of Talikota, 25 miles north of tho Kistna 
river. Edma Edja despatched his brother Tirumala with 20,000 
horse, 100,000 foot and 500 tdephants to block the passage of the 
river, then sent off bis other brother Venkat&dri with another largo 
army, and finally marched in person to tho point of attack with 
the whole remaining pow'cr of the Vijayanagar empire, His total 
force is said to have numbered 600,000 foot and 1 00,000 horse. 
Tho Hindus had foiiified their side of the ford opposite the 
enemy’s camp, but the latter drew them off by pretending to 
attempt another passage, and then returning suddenly to the 
original ford crossed it unopposed. They then marched south 
towaids Edina Etdja’s camp. 

On the 23rd January 1565 the great battle of Talikdta (as it 
was called), one of the most decisive engagements in all South 
Indian history, w-as fought. All the available forces on either side 
took part in it. Edma Edja, though over ninety years of age, 
commanded tho Vijayanagar centre and his brothers Tirumala and 
Venkatddri hd, respectively, the left and right divisions. Tho 
Musalmans awaited the attack, with their artillery in the- centre, 
opposite Ildma Eiija’s division. This consisted of six hundred 
pieces of ordnance disposed in three lines, the heavy artillery in 
front, then the smaller pieces, and in the tear light swivel gfuns. 
Masking all these were two thousand archers. These latter kept 
up a heavy fire as the enemy advanced and then ffdling rapidly 
back allowed tho massed batteries to open fire. Their effect was 
murderous and decisive, and the Hindus retreated in confusion* 
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On the flanks they had, however,, been more successful find had 
driven back the Musalma^s, jtod the centre rallied for a charge 
upon the guns. At fii'st their onslaught ficemed to prevail, but the 
Musalmans’ heavy guns, loaded with bags of copper coin, were 
fired into them at close quarters, 5,000 of them fell, and the 
Musalman cavalry charged through the intervals of the guns and 
cut their way straight through the disorganised masses of the 
enemy right up to where Hdma Baja was posted. 

Edma Edja had at first superintended operations from a litter. 
Tiuter, thinking to encourage his men, he had seated himself on a 
“ rich throne set with jewels, under a canopy of crimson velvet 
embroidered with gold and adorned with fringes of pearls,*^ from 
whence he distributed money, gold and jewels to those of his 
followers who acquitted themselves well. Later again, ho returned 
to his litter and it was at this moment that the Musalman cavalry 
charged up to hia position. One of the enemy’s elephants 
stampeded towards him, his beai’crs dropped him and fled, and 
before he could mount a horse ho was a prisoner in the enemy’s 
hands. Ho was taken before the king of Ahmodnagar, who 
immediately had his head out off and raised on a long spear so 
that the Hindu troops might see it. 

This disaster caused an instant panic among the Vijayanagar 
forces and they broke and fled. “ They were pursued,” says 
Ferishta, “ by the allies with such successful slaughter that tho 
river which ran near the field was dyed rod with their blood. Jt 
is computed on the best authorities that above 100,000 infidels 
were slain in fight and during the pursuit.” 

Their panic was so groat that they made no attempt to rally 
on a fresh position or even to defend tho hills and approaches 
round about their capital. Vcnkatddri had been slain and of tho 
three brothers Tirumala alone remained. He hastily returned to 
Vijayanagar and fled thence with tho puppet king Saddsiva to tho 
hill fort of Penukonda in Anantapur district, taking with him 
a few followers and a convoy of 550 elephants laden with treasure 
in gold, diamonds and precious stones valued at more than 
100 millions sterling and also tho state insignia and the celebrated 
jewelled throne. 

Deserted by their king and the commandant of their troops, 
the people of the capital made no effort to defend thcmsclvos and 
the very next day the city was looted by the hordes of tho wandor- 
ing gipsy tribes of the country. On the third day the victorious 
Muhammadans arrived,* and for the next five months they set 
themselves deliberately to destroy everything destructible within 
the walls of the capited. How thorough was their handiwork may 
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1)0 jjathoroci from tho account given under “Hamjpi” on pp. 259-78 
below of the ruins of tho old eity^as ^.hey appear in their deso- 
lation to-day. Vijayanagar as a city was blotted out, and has never 
since boon inhabited by any but tho few cultivators who still till 
tho fields which wind about among its deserted streets and temples. 
Anarchy followed throughout the dominions of the empire, 
Sadasiva and Tirumala kept up a certain state at Penukonda, but 
the nobles for the most part threw oif their allegiance to them and 
j)roclaimcd themselves independent. 

In 1508 Tirumala murdered Sadasiva and seized the throne 
for himself. A few yearn later ho was forced to fly to Chandra- 
giri in North Arcot, and it was there that one of his descendants 
in 1039 granted to Francis Day the land on which Fort St, George 
at Madras now stands. Tho existing representative of the family 
is the RAja of Anegundi, a place in the Nizam’s Dominions on the 
other side of the Tungabhadra nearly opposite to Hampi. He 
holds a jaghir from the Nizam and receives a grant of Rs. 500 a 
month from the Madras Government.^ 

Tho allied Muhammadans did not follow' up their victory by 
the entire conquest of the south. Their mutual jealousies pre- 
vented any such step. In 1568 the king of Bijdpur took Adoiii 
from a dependent of Tijayanagoi’ who had establishod himself 
there, ^ but for tho most part Bellary district fell by degrees into the 
hands of a number of small chiefs called poligars ® who, though 
they were usually nominally subject to Bijdpur, ekeh assumed 
independent power in tho country round about him. 

Matters continued thus until the Mardthas appeared upon the 
scone. In 1677 Sivaji, the Mardtha chief, took most of tho 
possessions held by Bijdpur in the Caniatic and in the next year 
visited Bellary district. Some of his foragers were killed by tho 
people belonging to the fort at Bellary and he accordingly besieged 
and took the place.* Shortly afterwards one of his generals 
reduced to submission a number of poligars in the neighbourhood 
who had for some time refused to pay tribute to Bijdpur. In 1680 
this tract was formally coded to him by the Sultan of Bijdpur, and 
all the poligars paid him tho usual Mardtha tribute, or chant, 

• G.O., No. 413, Political, dated 18th Aagust 1902, and cuaneoted papers. 
ThoBo give a history of the Raja’s rights and claims. 

® Briggs' Ferishta, iii, 134-35, 

• Tho word is Tamil, Pdlaiyakkar(inf ‘ the holder of a palaiyam,’ or feudal 
ostutc ) Telugu, TilegHu and thence Marathi, PHagar ; the English form being 
taken no doubt from one of the latter. (Hobson^Iobion.) 

• Duff s History of the Mahrattaa, i, 283. This work and Wilks* Hiatoned 
Sketches are the basts of the greater part of the rest of the present account 
down to the cession in 1800. 
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la 1687 the JImperor Aurangzeb of Delhi advanced to reduce 
Bijdpur and Golconda to anbnJission and he recovered the district 
and added it to the Mughal Sabah of Bijdpur. The poligars, 
however, remained in their old position of semi-independence. 

In 1723 Asaf Jah, the Emperor’s governor at Haidarabad, 
though still nominally subject to Delhi, made himself independent. 
But his power over Bellary, which had never been absolute, 
remained only partial, for though he claimed sovereign rights over 
it, the Mardthas continued to collect tribute from its poligars. 
About 1713, indeed, Siddoji Ghorpado, a Mardtha general, had 
seized the valley of Sandur by force from one of theso chiefs.^ 

Meanwhile the Hindu kingdom of Mysore had been rising 
into prominence and in 1761 the famous Haidar Ali usurped its 
throne, and thereafter began to encroach upon tho possessions of 
his neighbours. After several conquests in Mysore ho moved 
llirough Bellary and received tho submission of tho poligars, chief 
among whom were those of Rayadrug and Harpanahalli. In 1768 
lie again marched through the district to recruit his finances. 
The poligar of Bellary (who was a dependent of Basdlat Jang, 
brother of tlic Subadar of tho Decoan and jaghirdar of Addni) 
refused to make him any contribution and Haidar accordingly 
attempted to take his fort. But he was beaten off with great loss. 
In 1775, however, this poligar refused to pay tribute to Basdlat 
Jang and was besieged by him and his French general, Latly. He 
thereupon sent to Haidar for help. Haidar arrived by forced 
marchos, fell upon the besieging army and routed it, and then 
turned upon the poligar and demanded tho instant suiTcnder of tho 
fort. The poligar was helpless and yielded.^ Haidar extracted a 
lakh of pagodas from Basdlat J ang, and all the poligars of the 
disti'iot, including those of Eayadrug and Harpanahalli, were 
forced to acknowledge his supremacy and to pay a contribution 
towards the cost of tho campaign. 

In 1786 Haidar’s son 1’ipu attacked Adoni and at length 
captured it and destroyed its fortifications.® The same year 
he returned to Mysore by a route lying about midway between 
Rayadrug and Harpanahalli and while professing friendship 
towards tho poligars of these two places treacherously sent out two 
brigades to capture their forts and at the same moment seized 
upon the poligars themselves, who were in his camp. They were 
oast into prison and &oir towns were looted, not even tho orna- 
ments of the women being left to them. These two poligars had 
• 

^ For further particulars see the aocount of the history of Saiidiir in Chapter 
XVI below. 

’ Fuller details appear ia the separate aocount of the plaoe in Chapter XV. 
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always jbeen among^ tho staunchest supporters of Tipu and his 
father and the manner in which hfc thus requited them is among 
the most indefensible of all his actions. 

In 1790 Lord Cornwallis, the then Governor-General of India, 
entered into an alliance with the Mardthas and the Nizam to reduce 
Tipu to order, and it was agreed that whatever territories should 
be acquired by them from Tipu should be equally divided between 
them. Certain specified poligars, among whom were the chiefs of 
Bellary, Eayadrug and Harpanahalli, were, however, to be left 
in possession of their districts. Tipu was reduced to submission 
in 1792 and by the treaty of that year he ceded half his territories 
to the allies. Sandur was allotted to the Mardthas and a part of 
the Bellary district to the Nizam. ^ The poligars still, however, 
as before, retained their virtual independence, the Nizam’s oflSoers 
being entirely unable to control them. 

In 1799 war was again declared against Mysore by tho three 
allies, and 8cringapatam was taten and Tipu was killed. In the 
pai-tition treaty of that year tho Mardthas were allotted, among 
other tracts, Harpanahalli and the six taluks attached to it, while 
the rest of the district wont to tlio Nizam.® Differences arising, 
the Peshwa refused to accept tho share given him, and in accordance 
with article 8 of the treaty it was therefore divided between the 
Nizam and tlio English.® Tho Nizam received Harpanahalli. 

In 1800 tho Nizam agreed ^ to cede to the English all tho 
territories acquired by him by these two treaties of 1792 and 1799 
in return for a subsidiary force to bo stationed in his dominions. 
Some of these were north of the Tungabhadra, and they wore 
exchanged for the taluk of Ad6ni in order that the river might be 
the boundary ]>etwccn the two temtories. Bellary thus passed 
to the British. Tho districts which were handed over by this 
treaty (Bellary, Anantapui*, Cuddapah and part of Kurnool) are 
still known as “ the Ceded districts.” 

Sir Thomas (then Major) Munro was their first (and their 
most famous) ‘ Principal Collector,’ and General Dugald Campbell 
commanded the force which was posted at BeUary to reduce them 
to order, Munro resided at Anantapur and held charge of tho 
taluks which now make up that district, and also of Eayadrug ; 
while ‘ Sub-Collectors ’ were stationed at Addni and Hai'panahsdli. 

The former of these, William Thackeray,® managed Alfir and 

• 

* Aiioliiron’i Treaties, etc, (1892), viii, 462-63. 

^ 1X819,322. 

* Duffs Hisi. 0/ Mahraitas, iii, 179, • 

* Aitchison, viii, 323, ff. 

^ Uude of tVie novelist and afUrwatda a distinguished ottcor. He wa« 
nominated Member of the Board of Revenue when only 30. 
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i.d6ni taluks and^rts of the adjoining areas in what is now the 
Kumool distriot, while theJatilr, James Cochrane, was responsi- 
ble for Bellary and the western taluks. Two other Sub-Collectors 
were in immediate charge of the remainder of the ceded territory. 
In 1808 (see Chapter XI, p. 149) the country was split into the two 
collectorates of Bell^ry and Cuddapah and in 1882 the former 
was again divided into the existing districts of Anaiitapur and 
Bellary. 

Munro took over charge at the end of 1800. His first and 
chief difficulty was the turbulence of the many poljgars who 
held the numerous forts in the district and terrorised the people 
round about them. They were, as has been seen, an old-established 
institution and their power was thus the less easily curbed. They 
were of all ranks and classes. Some were Government servants or 
renters of revenue who had revolted in times of disturbance or had 
grown gradually into poligars through the negligence or weakness 
of former governments; others had originally obtained their 
villages as jaghirs or itiams ; others again, like those of Kayadrug 
and Harpanahalli, had usurped -their possessions ; and yet others 
had held their lands on condition of rendering military service to 
former suzerains. Similarly, some wero men of good birth de- 
scended from high officers under the old Vij ay anagar kings, while 
others were merely village officers who had profited by former 
periods of confusion to seize a fort or two and collect a body of 
banditti. Some of thorn had an income of only Ks. 00 or 70 a 
month, but oven such a petty chief as this, wrote Munro, ^ 
“ was regularly installed with all the form of the prince of an 
extensive territory and had his nominal officers of state subsisting 
on small portions of land.” 

Except those whose ancestors had licen inen of rank, or who, 
like the poligars of Bayadrug and Harpanahalli,. had acquired con- 
siderable territory, few of them had been regarded by the different 
powers who had ruled the country as bolding any independent 
authority. Under the kings of Bijdpur and the Emperor 
Aurangzeb, those whose military services were not required had 
been assessed at the full value of their possessions. In some oases 
tlicir villages had been taken from them and granted to others. 
But neither the Musalmans nor the Mardthas had ever been able 
to make them pay their peshkash with any regularity. Haidar 
Ali would have rooted them out entirely had he had more leisure, 
hut his constant wars prevented such a step and he adopted other 
means to keep them ftom troubling him. Those who fled were 

^ Beport of 20th Maroh 1802 to the Board, printed at Bollarj Colleotoraie 
PresB. 1892. 
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prevented from returning by ft strong detachment posted in their 
country, while those who fell into bis bands wete kept about his 
court, holding, indeed, nominal sway over their villages, but 
burdened with a peshkash so heavy that it loft them no margin 
from which to maintain an armed foree. Tipu’s weaker rule gave 
the poligai's their opportunity and they returned to all their old 
power ; the indolence and impotence of the Nisam’s officers enabled 
them to still further strengthen their position; and in the end 
couhwion was supreme. 

**They were almost constantly in rebellion,’* wrote Munro, *‘aiid 
“ their reduction and rebellion were equally disastrous to the country; 
“ for tlio revolting poligar exacted contributions by every species of 
“ violence in order to enable him to raise a numerous rabble to defend 
“ liimsclf, and the army which marched against him plundered the 
“ villages in its progress, and, after redjucing him, it usually restored 
“him on condition of his discharging his arrears and paying a 
“ Nuzzcrannali on account of tlie expenses of the expedition. If he 
“ fulfilled his engagements, which w as very rarely the ease, it w as 
“ not by refunding from his treasury, but by making new assessmeutfl 
“ upon the unfortunate inhabitants.” 

l\Iunro assessed the whole of the poligars at the highest posh- 
kasli which they had paid either to the Nizam or to Haidar 
and if they declined or neglected to pay sot Dugald Campboirs 
troops or his own military peons to enforce punctuality or, in the 
alterij alive, capturo their strongholds. One by one, with wonder- 
ful rapidity and astonishingly little parade or fuss, they were 
reduced to order oi* dispossessed, and within a year there remained 
110 force which was able to “ make niiy formidable opposition to 
Goverumeut.** 

No small part of this success was due to Munro*s military 
peons. They were formed into companies 100 strong, about tw'O' 
Ihii'ds of them being armed with matchlocks and the rest with 
pikes. They knew no drill, but then neither did their opponents, 
the poligars* levies. They were nsolcss, it is true, in an attack 
against a fort, hut w'hon once the regular troops had driven a 
rebellious poligar to flight they completed his disoomiiture as no 
other force could have douo. Tliey opened communioatioii with 
his followers and induced them to desert ; they discovered, his 
retreats and attacked when a suitable opportunity offered ; they 
surprised liis detached parties ; they corrupted his friends ; until* 
rendered powerless by the reduction of his force and pursued by 
fear of treachery, the poligar fled to somc^ distant province. 

The Direoiors in England (though Munro*s biographers do not 
inention the fact) were rather shocked at these decisive measures* 
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We would reconcile the poligars to our dominion and attach 
them to our interest,” they^wrcJke in April 1804, **by more gentle 
measures,” and they urged that endeavour should bo made gradu- 
ally “ to wean them from their feudal habits and principles.” They 
even stigmatised Munro’s action as “ disingenuous ” and ordered 
that unless he could justify his proceedings he should bo removed. 
Munro’s reply of 22nd February 1805 is an unassailable defence of 
his position. He shows that neither on the ground of their ancient 
rights nor of their later conduct were the poligars entitled to 
gentle measures ” and that their ‘‘ feudal habits and principles 
consisted of crimes, ’oppressions and eontiimacios which, if permitted 
to continue, would have rendered good goyornment impossible. 
The Directors said no ihorc and Munro’s policy gave the district 
the first taste of tranquillity which it had known for many years. 
In his letter of 20th March 1802, already referred to, he gave an 
exhaustive account of the claims and I'ights of theso petty chiefs 
and recommended the grant of pensions to those who wore deserv- 
ing of them. Some of these families have now died out, but there 
still (1904) remain in Bellary district 23 descendants of poligars 
who continue to draw allow’ances from Government. 

These poligar families are usually now indistinguishable from 
their neighbours except that they sometimes keep their womonkind 
gosha. The doings of their forebears aro commemorated all over tbo 
district in the sculptured tlrakah^ or ‘ hero-stones,’ which may be 
seen in so many villages. These generally contain throe panels. 
In the uppermost ai’e the usual sun, moon and lingara ; in tho 
lowest tho hero is depicted routing his enemies ; and in the middle 
one the young men and maidens, with their arms round each 
other’s necks, aro dancing to celebrate his victory. 

The Bellary district gave less trouble to quiet than Cuddapah, 
and the only serious affair was that at tho end of 1891 at 
“ TemikuU ” (Taranikallu) a village in the then Adoni division and 
now in Pattikonda taluk. The potail, or headman, of Ternikull bad 
been acoused of peculation, and at midday his followers dragged 
from tho Sub-Collector’s outeberry two other heads of villages and 
a taluk gumastah who had given evidence against him and openly 
murdered them. The potail then confined the amildar (tahsildar) 
and refused to release him unless he was promised a pardon for 
the deed. Finally ho and his people took refuge in their fort, sent 
away their families an J cattle, built up the gates and prepared for 
resistance. Dugald Campbell sent six troops of cavalry, six com- 
panies of sepoys and twt) galloper guns to take the place, but they 
were beaten off in three successive attacks. The General then 
ixiarohed there himself with all his force and also sent for help 
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from Goofcy. Though lie had ten field pieces and attacked at three 
points, ho was similarlj repulsed ‘witji a loss 6f six European 
officers wounded, fourteen men killed and 228 wounded. Three 
heavier guns were then, by great exertions, dragged down from 
the Gooty rook, breaches Avero made in the walls of the fort and 
the place was at l(‘iigth taken by storm.^ The potail was duly 
liangcd. 

Though no other open action of importance was necessary, 
alarms of risings were not infrequent. The pensioned poligar of 
Harpanahalli was said to ho raising troops, there was a plot to 
seize Bcllary fort and a wide-spread conspiracy was discovered “ 
which had for its object the capture of Addni and the establish- 
ment there of Eudrit Ulla Khdn, son of Bas&lat Jang, the former 
jaghirdar of the place. 

Since Mnnro’s time the peace of tho district has only twico 
boon disturbed. In 1818 a body of Pinddris some 500 strong 
crossed the ^Pungabhadra, plundered Belldbunishi and other river- 
side villages and then marched on Harpanahalli. The amildar 
thei’c made tho feeblest resistance and they looted his treasury of 
Es. 24,000, destroyed all liis records, tortured him, his sheristadar 
and others and pillaged the town without mercy. The amildar 
tried to get even by declaring that they had looted kists w^hich as a 
juatter of fact liad never reached tho treasury— meaning to pocket 
them himself when they did arrive — but he was detected and 
dismissed. 

From Harpanahalli the Pinddris went on to Kottfiru, which they 
also pillaged, and thence to Kudligi. Hero tho Tahsildar, Mulappa, 
though tho fort was in a very weak condition and ho had only half- 
a-dozeu matchlocks, defended himself in a most plucky manner, 
boat off his assailants and saved his treasury and the town. Govern- 
ment afterAvards presented him with a pair of gold bangles worth 
Ils. 700 as a mark of their appreciation. 

The last occasion on which the help of troops was necessary was 
Mundrigi Ehima Eao’s rising in 1858. This Bhima Eao had been 
Tahsildar of Harpanahalli and of Bellary, but had been dismissed 
in 1854 for a series of underhand intrigues against the Huzor 
Sheristadar and other leading native-officials. He was no ordinary 
Tahsildar, but a man of some landed property at Mundrigi in 
Dharwar, a keen sportsman, and possessed of great powers of 
personal infiuenco. His rising is recounted in a ballad which i® 

^ General Campbell’s letters of 2l8t and 31st December 1801 to Government* 

‘ Munro’s letter to Government of 2Gth Jane 1804. 
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sung to this day in the western taluks.^ The unrest occasioned by chap. ti. 
the Mutiny of 1857 had spr^d^o Dharwar and the country adjoin- ENr.Lisn 
ing and the authorities had made vigorous searches for arms which 
had disquieted the ddsdyis and zamiudars there. The Nurgund iihima Kao’s 
Edja and tho desayis of Damal, Hammigi and Toragal accordingly “gsgf 
plotted with Bhima Eao to bring about a general rising on tho 
27th May 1868,® On the 24th a party of police arrived to soarcli 
tho Hammigi ddsdyi’s house for weapons and ammunition and 
accordingly ho and Bhima Eao took up arms prematurely. 'Plicy 
threatened Eamandrug, but the Tungabhadra was full and they 
never actually crossed it. They captured the fort of Kopal, 
some 26 miles from Hospet, and took up their stand there. A com- 
pany of tho 74th Highlanders, two companies of tho 47th Native 
Infantry and a squadron of tho 5th Light Cavalry, with two guns 
and some Mysore irregular horse, set out from Bcllary to Kopal 
and were joined there by other troops from across the river. On tho 
30tli May some shots wore exchanged with the fort and the next 
day a broach was made and tho place was stormed. The roliels 
showed fight, hut were driven back tow’ards the citadel at tho top of 
the fort, about 100 of them being killed on tho way. Bhima Eao 
and tho desayi of Hammigi were among these. While preparations 
were being made to blow in a gate which checked further advance 
the remainder of the insurgents surrendered. Seventy-seven of 
them were subsequently executed aud no more trouble occurred. 
n?hc loss on tho Company's side in the attack was seven Europeans 
and ono native wounded. 

^ The adventures of another Bhima Kao of the same family are rclnted in 
Sir Walter Elliott’s Sketch 0 / a Southern 2Ialiratla lender in tho Asiut. Quart. Rei\ 
for January 1892. 

^ Evidence of Bhima Kao’s guniastah, printe'd in Judl. Cons, of 2nd July 
1858. 
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BELLAJiY contains fewer inhabitants than any district in the .Presi- 
dency except its next iioighbonrs, Ivin‘nool and Anantapnt, and 
tlio two exceptional cases of Madras City and the Nilgiris. When 
compared witli the country in the soutli and west of the province, 
it is a very thinly populated tract, supporting loss than half the 
number of persons to the square mile which those more fertile 
areas maintain; hut nevertheless it is somewhat less sparsely 
peopled than the adjoining areas in the Deccan. Statistics of the 
matter appear in the separate Appendix to this volume, and it will 
be seen that the density of the population is highest in the Adoni, 
llellary and I lospet taluks and lowest in Payadrug and Kddligi, 
in tlio latter of Avhich there is much forest and waste land. The 
figures are all'ectcd by the existence of large towns in the first three 
of the above taluks, hut even if the inhabitants of these are left out 
of account Adoni still heads the list. 

As will appear in more detail in Chapter VIII below, the 
district was very severely hit by the great famine of 1876-78. 
At the census of 1881, taken three years after that visitation, its 
people were one-fifth fewer than they had been at the enumeiration 
of 1871, five yeai-8 before it occurred ; and in Adoni and Alfir 
talnks as much as ono-third of tho population had disappeared. 
Hospet and Eayadrug suffered least. The district took nearly 
three decades to recover the population it lost in those three years 
of distress. Latterly, however, though considerable emigration 
has taken place from it to Mysore and the Bombay Presidenoy and 
its gain by immigration is almost negligij^le, the rate of increase 
of its inhabitants is about equal to the average for tho Presidency 
as a whole. 
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In Bellaxy, as in the other Ceded districts and Kistna and CHAP. Hi. 
Nellore, there ar^, for some re&on wliioh has yet to be conclusively Gbkkrai. 
explained,^ considerably fewer females than males. Mnnro noticed 
this peculiarity more than a hundred years ego and stated that it - 7 — 
was then the popular belief that the gentler was always one-tenth 5 
less numerous than the sterner sex. 

Canarese is the prevailing vernacular of the district, being Parent- 
spoken by slightly more than half the population. Tclugu is the 
parent-tongue of nearly another third of it and Ilinddstdni of 
about one-twelfth. Canarese is the language of the western taluks 
(in Hadagalli as many as nine-tentlis of the people speak it) and 
of Bollary ; but in Adoni, Alur and Eayadrug, though from a 
fourth to a third of the people speak Canarese, Tclugu is the 
vernacular of the majority. Tho latter is the language of the 
courts in all taluks. An unusually largo number of the people 
(13,000) speak Marathi, Bellary adjoins the Maratha country 
and was much under Maratha influence in days gone by. The 
lOjOOd Lambadis in the district speak among themselves the gipsy 
language called after them Lambadi or Labhani. Many diverse 
opinions are on record regarding its affinities. l''hc Linguistic 
Survey of India has not yet examined it, but l)i\ Grierson thinks ^ 
that the enquiries so far made show that it is based on Western 
Edjasthdni. Some o,000 of the Korachas speak the language of 
their caste, known variously as Koracha, ICorava or Yerukala. It 
is a corrupt dialect of Tamil which has also yet to be reached by 
tho Linguistic Survey. 

The district is thus a polyglot place. Most of its people know 
at least two languages, but when a Canarese man converses with a 
Telugu each of them usually keeps to his own vernacular* so that 
tho questions will be in one tongue and tho ansvrers in another, 
both languages being understood by both parties. 

The education of tho people is referred to in Chapter X below, Eduoation. 
where it is shown that they are backward (though rather less so 
than their neighbours) in this matter, especially in Adoni, Alflr 
and Eayadrug taluks. 

Their occupations are dealt with in Chapter VI, which shows Occapations. 
that an even more overwhelming majority than usual of them are 
dependent for their livelihood upon agriculture and the keeping of 
flocks and herds. 

By religion, nearly nine-tenths of tho people are Hindus. Beligious. 
Statistics will be found in the separate Appndix. Praotically all 
the remainder — a higher proportion than is usual in this Presidency 

^ See Chapter 17 of tho report on the census of 1901 in Madras. 

^ Chapter YII of tho report on the oensus of India in 1901. « 
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—arc MusalmftrxS. These latter are relatively most numerous in 
Bellary and Adoni taluks (espcciaUy iij their hedad-quarter towns) 
and least so in Kfidligi. The Christians and the Jains do not 
together number even one in every hundred of the population. 
^Phe former declined in numbers in the decade ending 1901, 
though they increased in every other district. Most of them are 
Eoman Catholics, nearly four-fifths of them are found in Bellary 
town and over one-fourth of them are Europeans and Eurasians. 

The Jains oc(;ur chiefly in Bellary, Hndagalli and Harpanahalli 
taluks, but even tliero their numbers are very small and, though 
ilio ruins of their temples arc scattered throughout the country and 
sliow how widely their faith must formerly have prevailed, their 
influence upon the religious life of the district is now a negligible 
quantity. In dress, appearance and religious ceremonies the Jains 
(other than the fonngn Mdrvaris) now closely resemble the 
Brahmans, wccaring the thread, burning their dead, observing 
annual . ceremonies, having exogamous gotras and prohibiting 
widow marriage or divorce. Their worship is however addressed 
to one or other of the lirthankaras, who are deified men and 24 in 
nQml)er. Like their fellows elsewhere, they are very scrupulous 
in avoiding the taking of life and the bird- catcher castes sometimes 
trade upon this oharaeteristie by bringing small birds and threaten- 
ing to kill them unless they arc paid something to let them go. 
Jains of the Edgara sub-division who work in brass cannot 
intermarry with th(^ others but may dine with them. 

Excluding the S. I\Gr., which has only recently begun opera- 
tions in the district, the Christian Missions in Bellary arc those in 
charge, of the Roman Catholic Church and the London Missionarr 
Society respectively, 

Tlie former niissioji’ is considerably tho senior of the two. 
A record iu an old register of baptisms, etc., at Mudkal in tho 
llaichur doab shows that in 1733 two missionaries, who were 
apparently Carmelites from Goa, were established in that place 
and visited tho surrounding country. They were the Eev. Felix, 
called by the natives Baggiananda, and the Eev. Joannes Paradisi, 
known as Eiijendra. They w'ere follow-ed by Fathers Ambrose ; 
(Amritaiidda) and Evangelist (Gndnabodha) and later by Father 
Clement (Kunupananda) who built the chapel at Mudkal. Father 
Paradisi died in 1793 and is buried near this building.^ The 

' For tho account of it which follows I am indobtod to tho courtesy of ft*® j 
Rev. J. KlcinBclincidor, Roman Catholic Chaplain at Bollary. 

= liis epitaph says Hie jacet P. Joannes Paradisi qni vixit ad 88 an-- 
MisBlonom hanc roxit 41 an., ad fidem Xti. maltos oonvertit et revostitui virtutibu* j 
requievit in Domino 18 Januvarius 1793. 
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same record shows that at the time of his death there were three 
other missionarieei; apparei^ly Tiatives, at Mudkal and that three 
Carmelites from Goa had also stayed there some months and then 
returned. 

In 1775 the Eov. .Toaohim D'Sonza,a secular priest called hy 
the natives Adikan/lda, visited Hellary and in 1781 ho moved from 
Golcoiida to Mudkal and began i cgiilar visits among tlir Christians 
throughout the Ceded districts. Ho built chapels at Addni and 
Muddanagera (AKir taluk) and at other places in Ciiddapah, 
Kumool and Anantapur, lie died at. Bangaloro in 1829 and is 
buried there in the Church of St. Mary, Blackpalli. He is still 
remembered with great veneration by the old ])eoplo in parts of 
Cuddapah. 

In 1828 the Ecv. Fulgenoius Pedroza was appointed to the 
charge of the Bellary mission under the jurisdiction of the Arch- 
bishop of Goa and held the post until 1844. In 18^7, however, 
the Goa jurisdiction was transEen*od to the Vicar Apostolic of 
Madras and the Eev. W. Dinan was appointed by Government as 
Chaplain to the Boman Catholics among the troops at Bcllary. 
Dissensions naturally arose from this double jurisdiction and though 
ill 1802, on tho arrival of the Archbishop of Goa, a compromise, 
afterwards approved by the Pope, was effected, difTiculties continued 
until 1887, when the Goa jurisdiction ceased with the establisli- 
ment of the regular hierarchy under Apostolic letter Humanm 
salutis auctor dated Ist September 1880. Meanwhile, however, 
each party bad established its own chapels and there are now in 
consequence considerably more of these than are required. 

In 1840 Father Dinan went to Eolganm. He was succeeded 
by tho Eev. P. Doyle, who was in charge of the mission for the 
next 37 years and did much to extend it. '^rho natives called him 
Daydnanda, or “ father of mercy Diuing his time tho Church of 
St. Lazarus was erected in the Cowl Bazaar, tho asylums for 
destitute children of European descent, still in cxisteuce, were 
founded, and the convent of tho C^uns of the Good Shepherd was 
established. He died in 1877 and lies buried in St. Lazarus’ 
Church. 

At present tho mission is controlled by the Eev. J. Xlcinsch- 
neider, Koman Catholic Chaplain, and four European missionaries, 
all of whom belong to the Missionary Society of St. J osoph, Blil^ 
Hill, London. 

The chief out-statioqs aro at Ad6ni, and at Muddanagera and 
Bdmadurgam in tho Alur taluk. The principal educational institu- 
tions in charge of the mission am referred to in Chapter X below. 


CHAP. HI. 
The CiiRiis* 

TIANS. 
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CHAP. Ilf. The work of the London Mission in Bellaiy ^ was begun in 1810 
The Chbis- bj the Rev. J. Hands, who with (fonsiderable difiioulty obtained 
permission from Grovcmmcnt to settle there. He set himself to 
The London master Caiiarcso and by 1812 had completed a translation of three 
Miision. Gospcls and a grammar and vocabulary. In the same year 

a charity school for European and Eurasian children was founded. 
It was transferred to the charge of the Chaplain in 1848 and is 
now known as tho Protestant Orphanage. In 1824 the church in 
Brucepettah, now used by the Tamil and Canarese congregationsi 
was built— mainly from public subscriptions. It continued to be 
used by tho English congregation till 20 years ago, when the late 
Mr. D. V. Abraham built a stone church in the fort and presented 
it to tho mission. In. 1820 a Press was started and by 1852, when 
it was abolished, it had issued a complete edition of the Scriptures 
in Canarese, besides many other publications. 


Mr. Hands* active connection with tho mission ceased in 1828 
and two years later tho Rev. John Reid took his place and con- 
tinued in chargo until his death in 1841. Among the colleagues and 
successors of those two gentlemen were the Revs. E. W. Thompson 
(1837-48) and »J. S. Wardlaw (1842-52), the latter being tho 
founder of the school which eventually developed into tho Wardlaw 
College, and Mr. J. Macartney (1857-62) who was afterwards 
agent to the Rdja of Sandur. But the chief control during the last 
half century has lain in the hands of three men, namely, J. B. Coles 
(1849-86), Edwin Lewis (1865-95) and Thomas Haines (1870-90). 
Mr. Lewis was especially distinguished by his intimate knowledge 
of Canarese, Telugu and Hindostdni. 


The present European staff consists of four missionaries, of 
whom one is a lady. There are three churches in Bellary town — 
one in Brucepettah, another in Cowl Bazaar, and a third in the fort 
--and others at four of the ten out-stations which have been estab- 
lished elsewhere in tho district. Besides its educational institu- 
tions, the chief of which are referred to in Chapter X below, the 
mission supports a Boys* Boarding Home in Bellaiy, which is a 
hostel established in 1896 for boys attending the Wardlaw College, 
and a Girls* Boarding Home, begun as an orphanage in 1833 and 
used by tho girls at the mission’s lower secondary school. It 
further manages a co-operative bank which was opened in 1893, 
pays 5 per cent, interest on deposits by members of the mission 
and grants them loans at G per cent. 


E, 


* For the following particulars 
Lewis of the London Mission, the 


I am indebted to the kindness of tho £er. 
son of the Edwin Lewis mentioned below. 
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Tho Miisalmaus of tho tlisjtjict are t^onspiciioKs for iho amicable 
forms on which \Iioy live, with (licii- llimlii noiglibours. 'J’ho T”*’: 
imfortunato disputes botwoou ti‘o two bodio'S which arc couiiiion 
in other places seem to be almost miknownin Bellary. Bralimaiis 
very frccpiently have Mnsalimni domestic servants and some of tin.! 
upper castes of Hindus sciid tlieir M'lisalmnn friomls prcdcnts of siigiir 
and so on at tlie Afolnirrnm. A majority of f ho faith call lliem.si'! ves 
Sheiks or Saiyads (those terms are vei'y loosely used now-a-da vs) 
and foreign sections, Hindi as iMoghnls and I'jiflitnis, are laiv. 

Tho Dudekiilas, however, as elsewhere in i h(^ Ceiled distrials. 
are numerous and aggrogn to nearly 10,000 persons. Oludr naimi 
]ucan.s “ potton-ensto ” (compare tlmO’nmil .synonym Banja j j; am! 
tliev live chiefly by cotton-ideaning ami iiio we.avinp; of eearsc 
fabrics. In appearance tliny arc Dravidian ratlier Ilian Aryan 
and they are perhaps either converts from ilindn castes or tin* 
produce of mixed nuions. Their ways arc a enrions mixtiro* oi* 

Musalmaii and Jlindu olenK-nts. They jirofess to ho followm's of 
Isliim, attend the moscpics, submit to tho authority of tlio Kazis, 
practise circumcision, and dine with other l^liisalnians, Yet they 
speak Canarcso and Telugn fur more often than 1 linddslaiii, drees 
like Hindus rather than Aluhammadans, add 1 lindii titles to tln'ir 
names {e.g, llnssainappa), eonsidt llralmians ri'garding auspieioii.s 
days, tio talis at their weddings, do occasional worsldp at Jlimln 
shrill 03 and follow tho TIindu law of inheritance. 

A similar confusion of onstomy occurs among the Imtelier 
(Khasayi) suh-divisiou of the Musalman.y. 

There remain to lie considered the Hindus, tho cliief element Tuk Ilixaus. 
in tho population of tho district. It will he convonient to firct . 
notice a few points in wlii( h tlieir social custoni.s as a wliolc and 
their general religious life differ from thc.sc pn^valont in othc:- 
nrcas and then to add sonic account of the s, *1110111 cli?iraob(M‘i.sLies 
of those of .their castes which arc especially luiiTicmus in lln- 
district. 

A hundred years ago a Dcllary village was almost always Villages ami 
fortified. Traces of the enclosing stone walls and the circular ' 
watch-towers still usually survive and near tho ruined gates often 
stands a shrine to Haniiman, who guards llio iiiliahitauts iroin 
harm. Without sucli defences tho place vvoiild h:ivo been at tho 
mercy of the robbers and ir?*egular cavalry, while with thorn 
showers of stones ^ were sufficient weapons. The iiccessit}' of living 
within the fortifications ejmsed tire houses to bo very closely crowded 
together and in many villages there arc only one or two streets 

' Buchanan’s Mysore, etc., i, 277. 

8 
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which are wide enough to admit aUjOrdinaiy country? cart and the 
other thoroughfarcB are tortuoufl lanes. •This necessity also checked 
the formation of hamlefs, desirable as these are from the sanitary 
and agricultural points of ricw. When the “ fort ” [Uia) was 
filled to overflowing a feta was built just outside it so as to enable 
the inhabitants to take refuge in it if need were, and several villages 
(Kampli, for example) still consist of a separate Mta and peta* 
There were no quarters reserved for special castes, like the agra- 
Iidrams of other parts. Except the Madigas, all castes lived in close 
proximity. Though the necessity for defences has disappeared tho 
customs to which it gavo rise still subsist. 

The older typo of house is itself not unlike a fort on a small 
scale. It has high stone walls without outside windows and only 
one entrance, and if it stands on tho outskirts of the village this 
entrance generally opens towards iho village instead of away from 
it. More recent buildings adopt tho pial, or outer verandah, so 
general further south. So cramped was the space available for 
building that few Bollary houses have the central courtyard usual 
in other parts and tho tiihsi altar, which ought to be so placed 
that it can bo circumambulated, has been crowded out and is often 
built close against the street wall. The rice-flour patterns seen in 
front of tho thresholds of houses in the Tamil country arc either 
omitted or done inside the house instead of out. The cattle 
usually occupy the frout room instead of the hack. The walls of 
the house are generally of rough stone in mud and the roof is nearly 
always flat, earth whioh will make good tiles being rare . Faggots 
and a foot or so of mud aro piled on the horizontal rafters and 
coated outside with clay. Light and ventilation are secured by 
leaving a round hole in this construction which is covered with a 
pot in wet weather. In heavy rain these roofs leak greatly. As 
elsewhere, there are endless superstitions and rules regarding the 
manner in which new houses should be built. The decoration of 
a dwelling is usually confined to an occasional smearing of the 
parts round the doorway with red earth and whitewash and the 
average Bellary village is a dismal, dust-coloured, unlovely affair. 

The climate of tho winter months necessitates warm olothing 
and tho average ryot dresses in the thick, coarse, cotton stufl's 
woven by the lower castes of the district, wears a voluminous 
white turban and carries the ever-present kambli or blanket. The 
accepted breadth for a man’s cloth is some nine inches less than 
in tho south, and the garment consequently covers less of the 
wearer’s legs. The oooly classes, ospeoiafly in tho Oanarese taluks, 
often wear short cotton drawers reaching down, to tho knee. 
Except among the Brahmans, who affect cloths from many other 
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places, the women nearly aU^woar the fabrics woven within the 
district. The chief dyo -used in these is indigo, which, unless ^*** 
carefully applied, washes to an unpleasant sort of purplish-blue ; 
and this is the prevailing colour in a crowd of the lower classes. 

The tight-fitting bodice is almost universal, the only women who 
habitually do without it being the Oddes, the Mydsa Boy as, one 
sub-division of the Kammas and ono of t)io Idigas. It is very 
generally made of mixed silk and cotton. Tho patchwork quilt 
is a favourite possession. It is an agglomeration of bits of any 
old cloths which are otherwise useless. Jewels are conspicuous by 
their scarcity. The Bellary ryot is said to prefer to hoard bullion 
rather than invest in jewels. 

Tattooing is almost universal among tho married women of all tattooing, 
classes. The operation is done by women of tho Killokydta and 
Kuntsu Koracha castes. Vegetable pigments are used, the prin- 
cipal one being prepared, it is said, from the tangedu shrub. The 
designs are pricked in with needles, and castor-oil and turmeric 
are applied to reduce the swelling which follows. The patient 
usually has fever for three or four days. The designs employed 
are legion, but perhaps tho favourite pattern is that called jdyi 
chedif wliich is supposed to represent the pile of twisted hair which 
professed ascetics wear on the top of their heads, hut which looks 
more like a conventional representation of a plant. 

The staple food of all but tho Brdhmans and tho Kdmatis, 
who eat rice, is oholam. This is sometimes soaked until it can bo 
husked by a little rubbing and then cooked whole like rice, or, 
more usually, it is ground into flour and made into chupattis 
which are eaten with such condiments and additions as tho means 
of the family permit. Tho poorest classes flavour thorn only with 
chutueys. Korra and cambu are similarly either eaten whole or 
ground into flour, but ragi is always ground. Very few vege- 
tables are consumed. Tho dry olimate and tho scarcity of wells 
prevent such things from being largely grown. Tobacco is more 
employed for chewing than smoking. Even the stalks of the plant 
are used, being sliced, powdered and then mixed with betel and nut 
and chewed. 

Games and amusements seem fewer .than usual. Tho little Amuseinent*. 
girls play at koldtiam—YfldQh is evidently an ancient pastime, 
being represented in the carvings on the . temples at Hampi and 
elsewhere— or at games of the fox-and-geese type, and every • 

October they celebrate the Gauripfljd with such pomp and oiroum- 
Btanoo as the snbsoriptibnsthey can collect will permit. The boys 
play at varieties of tip-cat and rounders. Their elders occasionally 
divert themselves with tho marionette shows which the Killekyitas 
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and some of tlio Balijus exliibit. fjcencs from % EAmiyana and 
Malii’ildiili'ata sometimos' foi'in an itelii in the programme, but 
too often tlic point of the play is its imjiropriety. The Lambddi 
woTiien liavc their own dances, which consist of much posturing 
in tinio with a rather monotonous chant. 

'rhe only caste which goes in for manly sports seems to bo 
the lloyas—or iledars as they aro called in Canarcso. They 
organise regular drives for pig, hunt bears in some parts in a 
Icarloss manner,* arc regular attendants at the village gym- 
nasium— a building witliout any ventilation, often constructed 
])arlly underground, in which (bo ideal ocerciso consists in nsing 
<lnrab-bells and clubs until a pj-ofuse perspiration follows, —get 
up Avrcstliiig-matclics, tie a band of straw round ono leg and 
(dialleugo all and sundry to remove it, or back thomsolvcs to 
})erform feats of strength such as running np the stoop Joladarasi 
liill near llospot v/i(li a bag of grain on tlicir backs. 

The folklore and superstitions of the district would fill a 
volume. Tlie more liackward western taluks, in particular, afford 
a mine which would well re))ay exploitation by enquirers with 
.sulUcient leisure. Considerations ol: space prevent reference hero 
to any but one or tw'o of the outward aud visible signs — obvious 
to the tiavcllcv tlirougb tJio district — of tho inward workings of 
the miiuU of its people. They niust servo as samples of the 
others. 

Wlicn tho rains fail, and in any onso on tJie first full moon 
ill SeptomlxT, rude linman fgurcs drawn on tlio ground with 
powdered charcoal may bo seen at croj'S-roads and along big 
I horougli faics. hey j*cpvo.S(;nt d ukunuira the rain-god, apparently 
a local deity, and aro mr.de by Iho Jiaiikes— a class of village- 
iHU’vaiiis wl.c are nsiially of flic Gaurimakkalu sub-division of the 
Kablioras. '.rbo villagers give the artists .son;o small remuneration 
and believe that lurU comes to tliose who pass over the figures. 

At c:i\!5S-ruud:':. again, may sometimes bo noticed odd geomc- 
libfiil patterns, Tiiosc are put there at night by people suffering 
Irom disease, and tlio belief is that tlio affliction will pass to 
tho person wlio fir.st trcjids upon the charm. 

.11 V the sides of the roads often stands a wooden frame^work^ 
mounted on little wheels and bearing three rude wooden images, 
ibis is the car of MAriamnia, the goddess of small-pox and 
cholera, and her sou and daughter. When disease breaks out the 
car bearing her and her children is takeif round the village with 

^ For a description of their molhods seo a loiter entitled 'Bdyas ftnd 
nears in t ho Madras Mail of August 29th, 1902. 
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music and other due ccremonj and then dragfjed to tho eastern 
boundary. By this nieans»the malignant essence of tho goddess 
is removed from the village. Tho adjoining villagers hasto to 
prevent this from settling upon them by taking tho car on with 
musical honours as before. The car is thus often wheeled through 
a whole scries of villages. Theoretically, tho process ought to go 
ou od iniinUmij but in practice it eventually stops at some boundary 
or other until Mdriamma begins again to give trouble. 

The flat roofs of many houses may be seen lo bo decked with rags 
11 uttering from sticks, piles of broken pots and so forth. These 
are to scare away owls. Owls are birds of ill-omen and if they sit 
on a roof and hoot misfortune will overtake the inmates of tho 
house. They sometimes, it is said, vomit up blood and sometimes 
milk. If they ait on a house and bring up blood it is bad for the 
inmates; if milk, good. But the risk of the vomit turning out to 
1)0 blood is apparently more feared than the off chance of its proving 
to bo milk is hoped for, and it is thought best to be on the safe side 
and keep tho owl at a distance. 

In the middle of the threshold of nearly .all the gateways of 
the ruined fortifications round tho Bcllary villages will ])c noticed 
a roughly cylindrical or conical stone, something like a liiigam. 
This is tho Boddurdifi, literally tho ‘‘ navel > stone and so the 
“ middle stone.” It was planted there when tho fort was built, 
and is affectionately regarded as being the bo undary of the village 
site. Once a year, in May, just before the sowing season begins, a 
ceremony takes place in connection, with it. Eevcrenco is first made 
to the bullocks of the village and in the evening they arc drivc.ri 
through the gattiway past the hoddurdyi with tom-toras, flutes and 
all kinds of music. The Barikc next docs pujd to tlic stone, and 
then a string of mango leaves is tied across the gateway above it. 
I’he villagers now form sides, one party trying to drive the bullocks 
through the gate and tho other trying to keep them out. The 
greatest uproar and confusion naturally follow, and in the midst of 
the turmoil some bullock or other eventually breaks through tho 
guardians of the gate and gains the village. If that first bullock 
is a red one, tho red grains on the red soils will flourish in tho 
coming season. If he is white, white crops like cotton and white 
cholam will prosper. If he is red-and-whito, both .kinds will do 
well. 

The religious life and attitude of the Bellary people are 
markedly different froin those of the Tamils of tho south. Brdh- 
mans are few in number and possess little sacerdotal authority ; 
oiembers of the Lingdyat sect are ubiquitous and powerful ; the 
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OHAF. III. orthodox gods of the Hindu pantl^n are less rererenoed than the 
RBLI61018 lesser village goddesses ; snoh worship as is done to them is less 
punctilious and ritualistic ; and round the cult of the minor deities 
has grown up a curious tangle of odd beliefs and oustoms which 
would bo well worth unravelling. The space and time at present 
available only permit of the merest outline of the matter. 

Brihmani The Brdhiuans of Bellary, two-thirds of whom speak Canarese 

not plentiful ^ majority of whom belong to the Mddhva sect, number less 
than 2 per cent, of the total population, or even of the Hindus, of 
the district. Brdhmans were never fond of settling in infertile 
tracts, and in Bellary the long period of Musalman domination, 
the disturbed years when the poligars were all-powerful, and the 
encroachments of the Lingdyats from across the Bombay border 
probably assisted to deter them from coming. Those who did 
come were, or have grown, less exclusive and punctilious and more 
secular than their fellows elsewhere. As has been seen, they do 
not live in separate agraMrams and they commonly employ 
Musalman domestic servants; they do not usually object to 
serving as purdhits to Sddra castes ; they will even accept pyasddam 
(offerings made to the god) at the hands of the non-Brdhman 
priests who often officiate in iho temples ; they clip the oeremonips 
of their custe (such as the iarpam and srdddha) of much of their 
customary ritual ; they conduct the worship in tho temples in a 
manner which would be held oasual and perfunctory in the south, 
and few of them remember more than a very little of the Vddas. 

Kor powerful. The Brdhmau has less sacerdotal authority in Bellaiy than in 

the south. The Lingdyats have their own spiritual gurus and 
other castes have followed suit by appointing members of their 
own community to such posts, so that tho intervention of .the 
Brdhman is no longer very necessary at weddings and fnnerals 
and his assistance is often dispensed with even in the search for 
lucky and unlucky days for undertaking enterprises* The 
Komatis (and, in a loss degree, the Kdpus and the Balijas) form 
a marked exception to this general rule. Tho Edmatis have a 
Brdhman guru, Bhdskardchdriar at Ndrdyanaddvarakeri in Hospet 
taluk, to whom they pay the greatest reverence. He holds sway 
over the four w.e 8 tern taluks and parts of Bombay and the Nixam’s 
Dominions and travels periodically round his charge in mu^ state 
with drums, silver-sticks-in-waiting and belted peons to visit his 
-adherents. He settles disputes, fines the unworthy, purifies the 
cmng and oolleots suhscriptioDs — which pe usually asscssedi At the 
rate of one .month^s income per head-^towaids the finances of his 
mthf which institution is in addition supported by land^ inains. 
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The Lingdyats of the district, who are further referred to later chap. hi. 
on, are between s^en and ^ighl: times as numerous as the Brdh- Religious 
mans and apparently (the statistics for several reasons seem 
uncertain gpiides) are increasing rapidly. Their temples, in strik- Ling&yati 
ing contrast to most of the other Hindu shrines, are well-kept; they 
are, as a body, wealthy and enterprising and therefore influential ; influential, 
and though there i^now no open antagonism between them and 
the Brdhmans they deny the sacerdotal authority of that caste and 
follow gurus of their own. The chief of these is the Totasvdmi 
who lives in the Gadag taluk of the Bombay Presidency. The 
four western taluks are included in Lia extensive charge and ho 
travels round in the some kind of state and with much the same 
objects as the Bhdskardchdriar of Ndriiyanadevarakeri. 

Things being thus, it is not perhaps surprising that there Large 
should he few famous or well-attended temples in the district. 

The festival at the Hampi temple used to attract great crowds, but 
its glory has departed. The feasts at MaiMr and Kuruvatti are 
rather cattle fairs than religious gatherings and pilgrims arc said 
to return from them without having ever entered the temples. 

The shrine of Knmdrasvami in Sandnr is more frequented by 
Mardthas and people from !N'orth India than by the inhabitants 
of the district and perhaps the fact that women are never allowed 
to see the god^s imago detracts from his popularity. Temples to 
the orthodox deities do, of course, exist in considerable numbers, 
but in the worship conducted at them there is an absence of the 
reverential attitude common in other districts. The bathing and 
feeding and dressing of the god are done at rarer intervals, the 
occasional worshipper contents himself with a reverence combined 
with a ring at the bell near the shrine to attract the god’s atten- 
tion, and the temples arc used by travellers as cooking and halting 
places in a manner which would elsewhere bo considered almost 
sacrilegious. 

The real worship of the people is paid to the shrines of i^ewer 
Hanumdn and of tho villago goddesses. The former abound, and 
there is a saying that there is no village without a cock and a royerenoed. 
Hannmdn temple. The village goddesses are many. Besides the 
usual Mdriamma and Durgamma,^ the water-goddess Gangamma ^ 
and the* numerous nameless lO^r-ammas, or “village-mothers,” 
there are several local ammaa who are held in great repute, chief 
among whom are Hoshramma of Hos^nearHospet, Huligiamma 
on the opposite side of the Ttin^bhadra, and Uohehangiamma on 

A- 

> iSee, tot ezample, the Bellary Porgamiuft, p. 2214>elow. 

* The feetival to her in Hampdaigerain (p. 241) is carious. 
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Uclichangulurgam hill. The barbaric worship paid to these and 
the huge animal sacrifices whicl/ oqpur at their festivals are 
mentioned in the accounts of Harpanalialli and Kddligi villages in 
Chapter XV below (pp. 254 and 292) and graphic descriptions of 
other somewhat similar ceremonies in the same neighbourhood 
will be found in a paper by Mr. Fawcett in the Journal of the 
Anthropological Sockty of Bombay^ vol. II, pp, ^261 — 282.‘ 

Other unusual but popular deities are Kullesvara, the ‘ stone 
god’ andKattesvara, the ‘wood god.’ Brahma isalso much worship, 
ped. Sometimes four-faced images of him are set up, sometimes he 
is represented by a stone, like the stone cannon-balls referred to 
under Harpanalialli below (p. 253), and sometimes he is worshipped 
without the aid of any tangible image— a well in the KAmaMpuraiii 
fort and one of the pillars in the Bagali temple being, for example, 
declared to bo habitations of his. 


'I'he pipal and margosa trees, as elsewhere, arc reverenced and 
the worship of the mni or mmi tree (prosopis spicigera) is unusually 
populai*. The story goes that it was on this tree that the fivo 
Pdndava brothers concealed their arms when they set out in disguise 
and that tlio weapons turned to snakes and remained untouched 
until their return. At Uchchangiamma’s festival it takes a promi- 
nent part and on the Dasara day people send their friends a few 
leaves of it by post as an auspicious greeting. 

Snake-worsbip seems to have been formerly far more common 
than it is now. Snake stones may bo seen in almost every village. 
l»at few of them seem to get much attention. Vows are, however, 
made at snake shrines to procure children, and if a child is 
afterwards begotten it is given an appropriate name, such as 
Niigappa, Subbanna, Nagamma, etc. Fire-walking and hook- 
swinging are still popular.^ 

Vows to shrines are much in vogue. Women, and oven men, 
will vow to dovotirtheinselves to a certain god if some wished-for 
boon, such as recovery from sickness, is granted them. Often the 
men are branded and thenceforward are known as Ddsaris and live 
by begging. Those who have taken vows to the temple at Maildr 
are called goravas, Bx voto offerings are common. ^ 

In their general caste customs the non-Brdhmans of Bollary 
differ considerably from those of the southern districts. Among the 
upper classes of them the usual form of marriage, for example, is 


^ Roferenccg to thorn will bo found in tlio acoountg of Bellarj (p. 222), 
HampagAgaram (p. 241) and Rnyadrug (p. 299) in Qiiapter XV. 

^Soe, for txan>ple, the roferenoegto them in the aocounts of Bellary (p. 222) 
and HarpanahaAli (p. 264) in Chapter XV. 



ite in fashion in the Sonth;^ On OHAP. m. 
a blanch of the ** Indian ooial Becua lAfs« 
tree ^'-‘^-erythrina indica^ called in Canarese hdlmdna — is planted 
iit the place where the marriage is to take place. It is called the 
hdlukamba, or milk- pole, is decorated with saffron, chunam and 
green leaves and forms the centre of the subsequent ceremonies. 

On the wedding-dqy four pots are arranged in a square near this 
and a thread is passed round them. Withiu the enclosure so made 
the happy pair are bathed together (aged female relations whose 
husbands are still living assisting in the operation) and dressed 
in hew cloths. This bathing is called in Canarese. Next, 
part of the thread which made the enclosure — ^which is called 
kankana-^k taken, dipped in saffron, wrapped round a bit of 
saffron, one or two betel-leaves or other objects (the practice differs 
widely in different castes) and fastened to the wrists of the couple. 

Then the tdli is tied to the bride’s neck. The badge on this again 
differs greatly in different communities and it is sometimes tied 
by thO bridegroom, sometimes by the offioiating priest, and some- 
times by a dancing-girl or a Basavi, both of whom bring luck 
because they can never bo widows. But it cannot be dispensed 
with since, as in other districts, the tying of it is the binding part 
of the ceremony. This over, the wedded pair oat out of the same 
leaf-platter, a ceremony which is called and then the ‘rela- 
tions present are also feasted. These five rites, or variants of them, 
form part of the generality of the wedding ceremonies among the 
upper classes of non-Brdhmans. They are accompanied by feasts 
which vary in frequency according to the means of the party but 
wb'ch ore seldom loss than two, namely, the devar^dta^ or foast to the 
gods, and the (ar^dia^ or feast to the people of the caste in the village. 

The maimed rites at the re-marriage of a widow or of a woman UdiJu 
who has left her first husband (which marriages are, of course, only 
recognised by a limited number of castes) are very much simpler. 

The ceremony is called i/rftAre, which means “ putting on ” (clothes). 

No women but widows take any part in it. Sometimes the bride 
is merely taken by the other widows into a darkened room in the 
house, invested with a new cloth and bodice, brought out again, 
marked with powder and given a tdli and then handed 

over to |ier new husband. Sometimes the betrothed couple go in 
the evening to a Hanumdn temple where the pujdri and a bangle- 
soUer wait by appointment. The man gives the woman anew 
cloth and bodice whioh she puts on, the bangle-seller invests her 

. * This is a.vei^ general stAte&eut, bnfc ipaoe will not permit of any exset 
^orentiadon eC tho varioni castes whioh do and do not adopt the form referred, 

^ or of the e^^tlsis variatioiiB fn its details widdh are prevalent. 


or aboAt the day df the 
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OfflP* in. with new bracelets, the pbjdri pours holy water over their hands 
JocxAt Life, and they are one thenceforth. Somet^es a tied round the 

woman’s neck and sometimes not ; sometimes a feast is given to 
the friends and at others it is omitted. 

Other mwrrl. In most castes of the class referred to there is a definitely fixed 
ageouBtoms. brido-price, called the kmvu^ which the bridegroom has to pay 
to the bride’s parents, and the price of a widow is very generally 
one-half of that of a maid. . 

Marriages are also only permissible outside the limits of the 
sub-division of the caste, called bedagu^ to which the bridegroom 
belongs. A man cannot marry a girl whose bedagu is the same 
' os his own, and a bedagu is thus what is known as an exopamouB 
sub-division. It may be added here in parenthesis that there 
seem to be no traces of hypergamy in the marriage customs in 
Bellary and that no oases of totemism were met with. 

Psndhiyati. Fauchdyats for th6 trial of caste questions and offences, usually 
held under the presidency of the hereditary ejamdn or castc- 
licad, are as universal ns elsewhere, but an unusual point about 
them seems to be the custom of dividing the fine inflicted into three 
parts, one for the priest, one for the members of the panobdynt and 
the third for the Sirkar. In Sandur State this last third is still paid 
into the State coffers, whence it is handed over to deserving ohariticB. 
Adoption. The custom of illatom adoption, by whujh, in consideration of 

assistance in the management of tlie family property, a son-in-law 
is affiliated to the family and inherits like a son at the death of the 
adopter, prevails among the Kdpiis in at least some of the taluks 
of the district. So far as the matter has as yet been judicially 
investigated ^ the practice seems to be confined to this caste and to 
the Ceded districts and Nell ore. 

BaitYii. Connected with adoption is the curious custom which prevails 

among all the lower oastos in the western taluks (and to some 
extent in the eastern half of the district as well) of dedicating one 
of the daughters of a family at some temple as a “ Basavi,” a word 
which is apparently the feminine form of Basava, or Nandi, the 
bull of Siva. The praotico is also common in tho adjoining parts 
of Dharwar and Mysore. Parents without male issue often, 
instead of adopting a son in the usual manner,* dedicate a daughter 

» See Mayne’s HimdM, Law, sec. 207, and T.L.ll., 4 Mad., 272. 

* There leeniB to be reason to believe that among certain of these . oastes the 
•Id mle that none bat a brother’s son may bo adopted is still strictly observed. 
This natnrally greatly limits adoptions and so forces parents to make thair 
daughters Basavis. This and several other points a^at this interestiii|g ; edisoia 
require clearing up by some one who has leisure for more than tko; leW 
wqniFies to whioh the tinie at my disposal restricted ine, 
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by ft simple ceremony to the ggd of some temple and thenceforth 
by immemorial odstom she miay inherit her parents’ property and 
perform their funeral rites as if she were a son. 8he does not marry > 
but lives in her parents’ house with any man of tqual or higher 
caste whom she may select and her children inherit her father’s name 
and and not those of their own father. If she has a son he 
inherits her property ; if she has only a daughter that daughter 
again becomes a Basavi. Parents desiring male issue of their own, 
cure from sickness in themselves or tbeir children, or relief from 
some calamity, will similarly dediciite tbeir daughter. 

Apparently the right of a daughter to thus inherit in violation of 
the ordinary canons of Hindu law is a point which has never yet 
been actually settled by the civil coiu-ts, but the revenue authorities 
have frequently registered the patta of a deceased ryot in the name 
of his Basavi daughter, the more distant kindred who would in 
ordinaiy ciroumstanccs have] succeeded having freely admitted her 
claims to be equal to those of a son. 

The ceremony of dedication differs greatly in its details in 
different temples. Mr. Fawcett’s paper in vol. II of the Journal 
of the Anthropological Society of Bombay sets out at length several 
variants of it. If dedicated in a Vaishnava temple the girl is 
usually branded with the ‘ chank ’ and * chakram ’ on the points of 
both shoulders and over the right breast. If initialed in a goddess* 
temple the ceremony is different and her position afterwards differs 
in several essentials. A second ceremony is necessary when she 
attains puberty. 

The childrcu of a Basavi arc legitimate and neither they nor 
their mother are treated as being fu any way inferior to their 
follows. A Basavi, indeed, from the fact that she can never be a 
widow, is a most welcome guest at weddings. Basavis differ from 
the ordinary danoing-girls dedicated at temples in that their 
duties in the temples (which are confined to the shrino of their 
dedioation) are almost nominal and that they do not prostitute 
themselves promiscuously for hire. A Basavi very usually lives 
faithfully with one man, who allows her a fixed sum weekly for 
her maintenance and a fixed quantity of new raiment annually, 
and she works for her family as hard as any other woman. 
Basavis are outwardly indistinguishable from other womciv and 
(ure for the most part poor coolies. In places there is a custom 
by which they are considered free to change their protectors ouoe 
a year at the village car-festival or some similar anniversary and 
^bey usually seize ^s opportunity of putting their partners’ affeo* 
^ott to the test by suggesting that a new cloth and bodioe would 
he a welcome present. So poor, as a rule, are the husbands that 
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the police aver that these annive^rsaries are preceded by an un- 
usual crop of petty thefts and burgl^rieB comrfiitted by them in 
their efforts to provide their customary gifts. The High Court 
has held Uhat the dedication of a minor girl as aBasavi is an 
offence under section 372, Indian Penal Code, but the accused was 
not represented when the case was argued and several points which 
distinguish the results of the ceremony from that of the initiation 
of the ordinary dancing-girl were not placed before the learned 
judges. 

This chapter may conclude with some account of the salient 
cliaracteristiob of a few of the castes which are especially numerous 
in the district. My enquiries were piactically. confined to the 
western taluks and even there were prematurely out short. One 
of the most striking points about the customs of the people in 
those parts is the manner in which thoy^vary from village to village. 
Probably in the old unsettled days there was little communication 
between adjoining forts. The circumstance renders it diflBoult to 
claim more than a local application for many of the following 
statements. 

The Lingayats (or Virasaivas) may bo first referred to. They 
are not a caste, but a sect of the Hindus. Their chief home is in 
the adjoining parts of Mysore and the Southern Mardtha country, 
but oven in Bcllary they number as many as 12 per cent, of the 
total population, which is a larger proportion than occurs in any 
other district in this Presidency. Their head-quarters is the math 
at Ujjini in the Khdligi taluk, the guru at which decides appeals 
from their panchdyats. 

Begarding their origin and their tenets there is a considerablo 
vernacular literature, much of which is conflicting and irrecondle- 
ablc.’^ Apparently the sect originated at Kalydni in the present 
Nizam’s Dominions in the latter jialf of the twelfth century. In 
1156, Bijjala, formerly a Kalachurya feudatory of the Western 
Chdlukyas, ^ usurped his suzerain’s throne. He was a Jain. 
His prime minister was a Baivito Brahman named Bdladdva. 
This man’s nephew Basava, when a boy of eight, refused to be 
invested with the sacred thread, declaring himself appointed to 
destroy distinctions of caste. This attitude* and ^ abilities 

* I.L.R., 15 Mad., 75- 7. 

For their origin, see Dr. Fleet in. JEpig. Ind, v., 230: for spmo of their 
Cnstomu SCO 0. P. Drown in Madr. Journ, Lit. and Fci., vol, xi (1840), and the 
Gazetteers of the Bij&pur and Dharwar distriote of Bombay. Mr. R. Gi 0. f^em 
I.C.S., has written a monograph on their ways in ftie Bellary dietrici fa Whieh 
the present account is greatly indebted. . 4 . 

• Seep. 30 abors. ' 
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attraoted attention and he (wentaally succeeded his uncle as chap. hi. 
Jlijjala’s minister and mefried the king's daughter. From his Pbincipal 
high position he spread the new doctrines and he was greatly assisted Castes. 
in the work by his nephew Ghanna Basava (‘ llie beautiful Basava *) 
who had been miraculously born to his unmarried sister. . Shortly 
after 1167 he and his nephew caused Bijjala to bo assnssinated 
because he had wantonly blinded two pious Liiigdyats and they 
had both to flee into hiding. 

The two chief of the Lingayat sacred books are the Basava 
porana (apparently finished during the l4tli century) and the 
Channa Basava purdna (written in the 16th century) which describe 
the lives and doings of these two pioneers. Tho Jains were the 
special objects of their persecution, l^hcir creed also aimed at 
breaking down all the restrictions which Brahmanism had setup. 

Caste distinctions were to be swept away ; Siva was the one true 
god; the weanng of his emblem the lingam (whence the name 
Lingdyat) rendered all men equal ; men were holy, not by birth 
alone, but in proportion as they were worthy follow ers of the faith ; 
sacrifices, penances, pilgrimages and fasts wore unnceossary ; women 
were equal to men and wore to be treated accordingly ; and ebiid- 
marriago and tho prohibition of widow ro-niarriagc were wrong. 

The faith purported to be the primitive Hindu faith cleared of 
later Excrescences ond tho Liugayats claimed to be tho Piuitans 
of the Hindus. 

Every Lingayat, man, woman or child, still wears on all 
occasions — ^usually knotted in a rod silk handkerch ief tied round tho 
nock or tho left arm, or sometimes slung round the neck in a silver 
case— the lingam with which he is solemnly invested at birth ; but 
several others of the original cardinal principles of tho faith have 
been departed from. Social distinctions gradually arose— some 
Lingdyats, indeed, now group tho various divisions of tho sect 
under the four traditional classes of Brahman, Kshatriya, Vaisya 
and Sfidra; by degrees a priesthood (the Jangams) established 
itself ; elaborate forma of worship and i3eromouy were introduced 
and a religious system devised in which Brahman influence is 
traceable ; marriage is now allowed between infants ; widow'- 
marriage is regarded with disfavour ; and tho lowest castes, such 
as Mdlas and Mddigas, arc not freely admitted to tho fold. 

The sect is a body of peaceable, hard-working and business- 
like (though markedly illiterate) people who engage in all sorts 
of occupations, except that they will not sell moat or teddy or do 
scavenging or leather- wolk. They do not wear the Hindu top-knot 
and they have no ceremonial pollution, allowing women in their 
monthly periods to cook the household meals and at deaths having 
« ldii4 (;^ least. in the stuns room with the corpse. They burjr 
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CHAP. Ill, thoir dead in a sitting position, carrying them to the grave propped 
PiiNciPAt up in a chair, but unmarried persons ere buried lying down. In 
Castes, deceased’s lingam is placed in his left hand and 

buried with him. 'Ihcy have no sraddha. They do not eat meat 
or drink alcohol, and they will not dine with other castes. They 
regard their Jaugam priests as incarnations of the deity and the 
reverence they pay them is scarcely to bo distinguished from 
worship. They are apparently extending thoir hold over the 
Kurubas and tho Kdpus more rapidly than over any other castes 
and it is said that a Kdpu girl remains a Hindu or is invested with 
the liiigam according as she is betrothed to a Hindu Kdpu or a 
Lingdyat Kdpu. Usually, however, there is a regular rite ol 
initiation of new converts. 

B6jai or Of tho various Hindu castes in Bellary, tho Boyas (called in 

B4dftri. Caiiarese Bddiirs, Byddas or Byddas) are far the strongest numeri- 
cally. They aggregate some 177,000 persons, or over 18 per cent, 
of the total population. Many of the poligars whom Munro found 
ill virtual possession of the country when it was ceded to the 
Company belonged to this caste, and their irregular levies and also 
a large propoi'tion of Haidar’s formidable forces were of the same 
breed. It has already been seen that they are perhaps tho only 
people in tho district wlio still retain any aptitude for manly sports. 
They aro now for tho most part cultivators and herdsmen or arc 
under Government as constables, peons, village watchmen 
and so forth. 

Their community provides an instructive example of the 
growth of caste sub-divisions. Both the Telugu-speakiug Boy&i 
and the Cauareso-speaking Bedars are split into tho two main 
divisions of * f/rw,’ or village men, and ‘ MydsUf* or grass-land 
men, and each of these divisions is again sub-divided into » 
number of the exogamous hedagus already referred to. Four of the 
host knowu of these sub-divisions are Yemmalavaru or ‘ buffalo- 
men ’ ; Mandalavam or ‘ men of the herd Pulavani or ‘ flower- 
men j and Minalavaru or ‘ fish-men.’ They are in no way totomistic 
divisions. Curiously enough, each bedarju has its own particular 
god to which its members do; especial reverence. But these 
bedagiAs bear tho same names among both .the Boyas and the 
Bedars and ^also among both the ti^ru and Myasa divisions of 
both Bdyas and Bedars. It thus seems clear that at some distant 
period all the Boyas and all the Bddars must have belonged to 
one homogeneous caste. « 

At present, however, though tJru Boyas will marry with 
Uro Mid Mydw Bdyas with Mydsa Bedars, thw* is W 

fitwsMmag^bHwewijUras mdMy&aw, whsthei «»y. 
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orB^daw. Even if tJrus and^Mydsaa dine together they sit in CHAP. Tli. 

different rows — e?ich division by themsolves. Again, tho tJrus Pbincipal 

(whether Boyas or Bddars) will oat chicken and drink alcohol, but 

tho Mydsas will not touch a fowl nor any form of strong drink« 

and are so strict in this flast matter that they will not even sit on 

mats made of the loaf of the date-palm, the tree which in Bellary 

provides all the toddy. The IJnis moreover celebrate their 

marriages with the ordinary ceremouialof tho hdlu-knmha, or , milk- 

pole, and the surgp^ or bathing of the happy pair ; the bride sits on 

a flour-grinding stone and the bridegroom stands on a basket full of 

obolam and they call in Brah.uans to officiate. Bnt tho Mydsas 

have a simpler ritual which omits most of these point.s and 

dispenses with the Brdhman. Other differences are that the Uni 

women wear ramkhais^ or tight-fitting bodices, while tho Myasa 

women do not, and that the tJru men fasten their cotton drawers 

with a tape run through the top of them, while tho Mydsas tuck 

them under their waist-string. Both divisions eat beef and both 

have a hereditary headman, called the ejamdvy and hereditary 

ddsaris who act as their priests on occasion. 

Bound about Ray adrug and Griidekota, but apparently nowhere 
else in the district, the Mydsa Boyas, bnt not tho Urii «li vision, 
practise circumcision. With tho single exception of some of the 
Kalians of Madura,^ no other Hindu caste seems to do so. 'Phoso 
Mydsas scorn quite proud of the custom and scout with scorn the 
idea of marrying into any family in which it is not tho rule. The 
rite is performed when a boy is seven or eight. A very small piece ' 

of the skin is cut off by a man of the caste and the boy is tlum kept 
for eleven days in a separate hut and touched by no one. His food 
is given him on a piece of atone. On the twelfth day he is bathed, 
given a new cloth and brought back to the house, and his old clotli 
and the stone on which his food was served are thrown away. 

His relations in a body then take him to a tangedu (cassia 
aurioulata) bush which is offered cocoanuts, flowers, and so forth 
and duly worshipped by them and him. 

G-irls on first attaining puberty are similarly kept for eleven 
days in a separate hut and afterwards made to do worship to a 
tmigHu buii. This plant also receives reverence at funerals. 

After the Boyas and Bedars the most numerous caste in KnrnbM. 
Bellary are the Kurubas, who are 97,000 strong. There are more 
of them in this district than in any other. They are the shepherds 
of the community and the blankets they weave from the wool of 
their dieep are referred ‘to in Chapter (p. ] 07) below. They 
are split into two divisions called Unn^ankana (“ woollen thread ”) 
and Bdttikahkana (‘‘cotton thread the former of whom use a 

* Vslfloii’s JfouKal, paart if, 6$. 
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woollen thread to tie together (iathe maimer already described) 
the wrists of the happy couple at marnages and the latter eipploy 
one made of cotton. These two do not intermarry but they dine 
togoth(3r in separate rows. Each of them has a number of hedagut 
and as these are the same in both divisions the ooste, like the Bdyas, 
was apparcntlv once a homogeneouB unit. None of the bedagm 
are now totemistio in character — though some of their names (e.g.^ 
kvri, a blanket; heUe^ silver ; battik a lint ; bonne, gold ; etc.) have 
a.totomistio sound — and they thus differ from those mentioned in 
the North Arcot Manval. 

The ritual at their marriages is of the usual kind already 
described, hut in addition they have a betrothal ceremony caUed 
the sdhhi ville, or witness betel-leaf,” which consists in the 
formal partaking of betel and nut at the time when the marriage 
is originally agrc'od upon. An unusual rite is also in some oases 
observed after deaths, a pot of water lieing worshipped in the 
house on the elevontli day after the funeral and taken the next 
momiig and emptied in some lonely place. The ceremony is 
named “ the calling back of the dead,” but its real significance is 
not clear. Kurubas will not ride horses or ponies as they are the 
vehicle of their god Birappa, who seems to bo a fonn of Vira* 
bhadra. They have the usual hereditary ejmndns and ddeam 
(priests) aud they furnish most of the goravas who are. dedicated 
to the Afailar temple. 

The most striking point about the caste is its strong leaning 
towards the Lingdyat faith.. Almost everywhere Jangams arc 
called in as priests and allegiance to the Lingdyat mathe is 
acknowledged, and in places (Kdmaldpuram, for example) the 
ceremonies at weddings and funerals have been greatly modified 
in the direction of the Lingdyat pattern. 

Next in numerical importance to the Kurubas come the 
Mddigas, the loatlier- workers of the community. Their profession, 
aiid the facts that they eat beef and even carrion and drink beavilyi 
place them very low in the social scale and they are obliged 
to live in a quarter by themselves, called the Mddiga-keri, outside 
the village ; they cannot enter the temples aud so often have 
shrines of their own with priests of their own caste ; and they have 
to act as their own barbers and washermen. There are, howeveri 
depths below these deeps aud the Mddiga speaks soomfully of the 
Mdsdlas, Asadas, Dakkalas and Chelavddiyas as people below him 
on the social ladder. Mddigas talk either Canarese or 
and difference of language is in itself no bar to intermanil^) 
the bride adopting her husband’s vernacular. They hav^. 
usual exogamous bedagm and there is a fixed price for thad^U^ 
but in its essentials their marriage differs fmm f h a y 

J^ony described above. It is a long i^air, lakii^ 
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^aysi the prineipAl ey6n|9 in it are the feasts given to the CflAP. iii. 
Illations of the oentraeting; parties, to the members of their two PKiiicirAL 
bedagns and to the whole of their acquaintance in the caste. 

The tdU is usually tied hy the Mddiga priest known as the 
thwatiga^ or drummer. This office is hereditary, but each 
successor i*o it has to be regularly ordained by a Kuruba guru at 
the local Mdddga shrine, the chief item in the ceremony lioing the 
tying round the neck of the candidate a thread bearing a represent- 
ation of a goddess and, on either side of this, five white beads. 

Thenoelovth the thavaiiga is on no account allowed to engage in 
the caste profession of leather-work but lives on fees collected at 
weddings (these however only consist of a little rice, some botcl- 
leaves and five** doddus,^’ or one anna eight pies) and by begging. 

He goes round to the houses of the caste with a little drum slung 
orer his shoulder and oolleots contributions. 

A marriage is never consummated until three months after it 
is celebrated, even though the bride be of age at the time. Udike 
marriages are allowed and the woman and her children are 
received in M4diga society, but more than usual care is taken that 
no one hut the parties and widows shall witness the ceremony and 
no one but a widower is allowed to avail himself of the form. 

Basavis are dedicated, but no one but the Mddigas themselves 
ever consorts with them. 

The dead are usually buried but are burnt sometimes. The 
body is buried ,naked, except for a few leaves. Children are 
interred face downwards. Pregnant women are burnt. The bier 
ia usually made of the milk-hedge plant. 

Accounts of this caste in other localities speak of their having 
invented stories of their descent from sages and other great people 
and of their possessing customs which show that they were not 
always so low down the social ladder as they now are, but I could 
hear of neither in Bollary. 

Almost equally inferior in position to the M&digas are the M&iasor 
M&las, or, as they are called in Oanareee, the Hoi eyas. They eat 
beef and drink heavily, anti so are debarred entrance to the 
temples and the use of the ordinary village wells and have to 
serve as their own barbers and washermen. They are the 
musicians of the community and many of them also weave the 
coarse white cotton fabrics usually worn by the men of the district. 

Their marriage ceremonies resemble the standard form already 
described, but* like the Mddigas, they include in them several 
feasts and insist on a thoee months’ interval before consummation. 

In places the M&las worship a tang^du bush once a year, but the 
origin and meaning of the custom is obscure. The oast^ shows 
a considerable tendenoy towards the adoption of the Lingdyat 
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The Kabbdras are grouped into tro divisions, the G^aurimakkalu, 
or sons of Ganri (PArvati), and tne .Gangimakkalu, or sons of 
Ganga, the goddess of water, and these do not intermarry but will 
dine together. Each has its bedagus and these seem to be different 
in the two sub-divisions. The Gaurimakkalu are scarce in Bellary 
and belong chiefly to Mysore. They seem to be higher in the 
social scale (as such things are measured among Hindus) than 
the Gangimakkalu, as they employ lirAhmans as priests instead 
of men of their own caste, bum their dead instead of burying them, 
hold annual ceremonies in memory of them, and prohibit the 
re-marriage of widows. 

'L'he Gangimakkalu were apparently originally engaged in all 
the pursuits connected with water, such as propelling boats, catch* 
ing fish and so forth, and they are especially numerous in villages 
along the banks of the Tungabhadra. But they are at present 
engaged in a number of other callings and, perhaps in consequence, 
several occupational sub-divisions have arisen, the members of 
which are more often known by their occupational title than as 
either Gangimakkalu or Kabberas. The Barikes, for example, are 
a class of village servants who keep the village chAvadi clean, look 
after the wants of officials halting in the village and do other simi- 
lar duties ; the JAlakAras are washers of gold-dust ; the Maddeni 
are dyers who use the root of the maddi (moiinda citrifolia) tree ; 
and apparently (the point is one which I have not had time to clear 
up) the Besthas, who have often been treated as. a separate caste, 
are really a sub-division of the Gangimakkalu who were originally 
palanquin-bearers, but now that these vehicles have gone out of 
fashion are employed in divers other ways. 

The marriage ceremony among the Gangimakkalu is according 
to the standard rite already described, and the betrothal is formally 
evidenced by the partaking of betel-leaf in the gprFs house in the 
manner followed by the Kumbas and mentioned above. As among 
the MAdigas, the marriage is not consummated for three months 
after its celebration. The caste also follows the Euruba oeremony 
of ^ calling back tbe dead.’ 

The LambAdis are more numerous in Bellary than in any other 
Madras district. They are so widely distributed throughout India 
and are so striking in their appearance that they have frequently 
been described and it is not necessary to attempt any complete 
account of them. Their Aryan features and high nasal index and 
the curious dress and ornaments of their womenkind are well' 
known. Their language has already been referred to above. In 
Beilary they do not recognise the name SugAli which is applied to 
them in some places. They have certain exogamous divisions. 
They live in the usual tandas or collections of huts built here and 
there outside villages and each tmda is ruled by a hereditary 
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or headman. Their p6jdris ^e also hereditary. Both officers 
require, however, \o be formally confirmed in their appointments. 
The Lambddis used to live by pack-bullock trade with the west 
coast and by supplying grain to the various armies, and they still 
remember the names of some of the generals who employed 
their forebears. When peace and the railways came and did awav 
with these callings they fell back for a time upon crime as a liveli- 
hood, but they have now mostly taken to agriculture and grazing 
and are not much more criminal than other castes. 

Their most curious rite is the marriage ceremony, and of this 
there seems to be no description on record. It doubtless differs in 
detail in different localities, but as acted before me by a number of 
l)oth sexes of the caste it runs as follows : The bridegroom arrives 
at night at the bride’s house with a cloth covering his head and an 
elaborately embroidered bag containing betel and nut slung from 
his shoulder. Outside the house, at the four corners of a square, 
are arranged four piles of earthen pots— five pots in each. Within 
this square two grain-pounding pestles are stuck upright in the 
ground. The bride is decked with the cloth peculiar to married 
women and taken outside the house to meet the bridegroom. Both 
stand within the square of pots and round their shoulders is tied 
a cloth in wluch the officiating Br«4hman knots a rupee. This 
Brdhman, it may at once be noted, has little more to do with tHe 
ceremony beyond ejaculating at intervals “ Shobhann ! Shobham !** 
or “ may it prosper Then the right hands of the couple are joined 
and they walk seven times round each of tho upright pestles while 
the women chant tho following soTig, one line being sung for each 
journey round the pestle : — 

Ter 6 inero hbye Iddi^ 

(To yourself and myself marriage has taken place,) 

Ekkat pero pharU Iddi, 

(Together we will walk round the marriage pole,) 

Tina j)erd hoyd Iddi, 

(Walk the third time ; marriage has taken place,) 

* Tiiyi hamdri ladi^ 

(Ton are mine by marriage,) 

Fdncha pM hoye Iddi^ 

(Walk the fifth time ; marriage has taken place,) 

Chho perd hoye Udi^ 

(Walk the sixth time ; marriage has taken place,) 

8dt perd h&ye Iddi, 

(Wsdk the seventh time ; marriage has taken place,) 

Sdt pdrdmi Myd twndri, 

(We have walked seven times ; I am yours,) 

Sdt pdrd par liyd, 

(Walk the seventh ^e ; yon are mine.) 
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OTA?, ni. Tke couple then sit on a blanket (on the groimd near one of the 
PBiirciPAL pestles and are completely covered with a cloth!’ The bride gives 
CisTii. groom seven little balls compounded of rice, ghee and sugar, 
which he eats. He then gives her seven others which she m turn 
oats. The process is repeated near the other pestle, l^e women 
keep on ohanting all the while. Then the pair go into the house 
and the cloth into which the rupee was knotted is untied and the 
ceremonies for that night are over. Next (J^y the couple are 
bathed (separately) and feasting takes place. That evening the 
girVs mother or near female relations tie to the locks on each side 
of her temples the enrious badges, called ghugriy which distinguish 
a married from an unmarried woman, fasten a bnndi of tassels to 
her back hair, and girdle her with a tasselled . waist-band from 
which is suspended a little tasselled bag into which the bridegroom 
puts Bb. 5. These last two are donned thereafter on great occa- 
sions, but are not worn every day. The next day the girl is taken 
homo by her new husband. 

Koraohat. The Eorachas are not particularly numerous, but some of their 

sections are very notorious for their inveterate criminality.^ 
Their wandering habits and moveable huts have often been de- 
scribed. They seem to have originally been all members of 
one homogeneous caste, for, whatever may be their occupation, 
they appear to all have the same four hedagus, namely, S&tajridi, 
K&v&di, Manepadi and Manaragutti. But the caste is now split 
up into a number of functional sub-divisions which do not freely 
intermarry (the exact rides regarding this intermarriage, I have 
not had time thoroughly to clear up) and which differ in oharaoter- 
istios as well as oooupation. These divisions are the ffru, the 
Eddulu or Vgdbdriy the Dabba or Tdduy and the Kuntsu or E6ti 
Korachas. The names are derived from the callings of the different 
groups, the ti'rus being those who live a fairly-settled village life ; 
the Eddulus or Yy^bdris those who sell cattle and trade; the 
Dabbas or Tadus those who make mats and ropes ; and the Eiint- 
sus or Eotis those who make the weavers’ brushes or tr|yel about 
with performing monkeys. 

The tlru and the Euntsu or E6ti sub-divisions are reputed the 
least criminal and the Eddulus or Vydbdris the most so. The 
latter are especially addicted to dacoity and oattle-lifting. With 
the Dabba or T4du Eorachas burglary is more popular. The 
Euntsus are very handy at snaring birds. The smaller kinda they 
oa^ by liming either twigs or an arrangement of hits of bamboo 
with a worm h^ng inside it, or by setting horse-hair nooses round the 
nests. QrUaUs'they capture by fireely apa rin g a piece of ground ap^ 

i|ts Clui|te Xlll(jp. myMbrn, 
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then patting a quail in a cage ill the middle of it to lure the birds 
towa^s the snares. They also catch them (and partridges too) by 
driving the bevy towards a collapsible net. To do this they cover 
themselves with a dark blanket, conceal their heads in a kind of 
big hat made of hair, feathers and grass, and stalk the birds from 
behind a bullock trained to the work, very gradually driving them 
into the net. They also occasionally capture hlack-buck by sending 
a tame back with nooses on his horns to fight with a wild one. 
The latter speedily gets his horns entangled in the nooses and is 
then easily secured. 

Besides the above communities there are a number of castes 
which are neither peculiar to Bellary, nor found there in any 
exceptional strength. Such ere the landowning JC^pus; the shep- 
herd Glollas and Gaulis ; the Oddes, who work stone and dig tanks 
and wells; the merobant and shop-keeping castes of tbo Kdmatis, 
Balijas and Banajigas ; the Upparos, who formerly manufactured 
earth-salt and are now engaged in a variety of callings ; the Sdlos, 
Kumis, Ddvdngas, and Tdgatas, who are the weavers of th(j district ; 
the Tsdkalas and Mangalas, its washermen and barbers ; the f digas, 
who draw the toddy ; and the Kamsalas and Pdnchdlas who are 
the smiths and masons of the community. Those may be left to 
be described in the Gazetteers of the distriots in which each is 
espeoially oonspiouous. 
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CHAPTER IV. 

AGKICULTURB AND IRRIGATION, 


Agricultural Practice. Wet Cultivation— Paddy— Sugar-cane. DryCulti. 
VATio.N’ — MungAri and hingAri crops — Implements and methods — The 
iiuntaka or scAittlo- Manuring- The gorru or drill— Mixing of crops- 
Weadirig— The /Jedda madaka or big idough— Iron ploughs — Harvesting- 
Crops principally grown Varieties and itnin-ovement of cotton. Irrigatios 
Pnitected area sinall Wells -Tanks -Channels— Spring channels— Ani cut 
(^hunnelH Tungabhadra channels - Projects undiir investigation— Nelikndiri 
project —Tungabhadra*l’onn6r project. hlroNf)Mio Conoition of Agri- 
culturists. 

Aguicultural practice in the district divides itself, as elsewhere, 
into the cultivation of wet and of dr}^ areas. On the latter it 
further varies with tlio nature of the land, one system being 
followerl in the cotton-soil country and another in the tracts 
covered with the red and mixed soils. 

As will be seen later on in this chapter, the wet land of Bellary 
forms an extremely small proportion of its total area, and consists 
mainly of the tracts irrigated by the channels from the anicuts 
across the Tungabhadra. The crops chiefly grown on this are 
paddy and sugar-cane. 

The cultivation of the former is less carefully carried out than 
in the southern districts.^ The coolies work shorter hours, not 
going to the fields in the cold weather until 9 or 10 a.m. ;• excepting 
near Kampli, seedlings arc not transplanted hut the crop is sown 
broadcast ; the fields are divided into very small plots and con- 
sequently can scarcely be properly ploughed ; the ploughing is 
hardly ever done when the land is dry but only after it has been 
soaked with water ; and thus the soil is not properly exposed 
to the air and the alkaline salts with which it is often heavily 
impregnated have little chance of being carried away into the | 
snb-soil. These last two disadvantages are, however, to some 
degree counteracted by the constant flooding which it is possible 
to give land under these perennial supplies, the water bringing air 
with it and washing away salts which rise to the surface. 

The seed is soaked for one night ^d then placed in a basket; 
covered with lakki or margosa leaves or grass, and wrapped in • 

* Set Mr. Boiwou'b report m G.O., No. 1067, Revenue, dated ISth July i 
to wkioh thie ohapter is mnok indebted. | 
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blanket. The next night it is cloaked again and the day following chap. iv. 

it is sown broadcast. When the paddy is a mouth old the Wkt 

uneven crop which thus results is remedied by transplanting 

seedlings from the thicker parts to the tinner patches. The 

best kind of rice grown is that known locally as Gaurisanna^ while 

next in popular estimation come tho varieties of Sipdyi. Both 

these are six months’ crops which are sown in July. Cheaper 

kinds are tho different varieties of Gorgu, u five months’ crop 

sown in August, and of Siranga, a four months’ paddy which is 

put down in September. The last is the sort usually grown as a 

second crop. The field is flooded daily until tho crop is ripe, 

when the grain is threshed out by the usual methods. Statistics 

for a series of years show that on an average one-third of the area 

under paddy in the district is grown in Hayadrug taluk (chiefly 

under the Hagari chanuels), Hospet and Adoni having tho next 

largest extent under the crop. 

Sugar-can(' is grown in rotation with paddy ev^^ry second, Sugar-cano. 
third or fourth year, according to the richness of the soil and the 
supply of manure available. T’he cane is a thick-stemmed white 
variety which was introduced into tho district about 1841) by 
^Ir. Blano, then Sub-Collector.* It has since almost entirely 
superseded the thinner red cane which was formerly grown. The 
plant is propagated by the method of making the whple cane into 
cuttings instead of using only the tops, which have far loss sugar 
in them than the rest. Some authorities hold that much sugar 
is thereby wasted. Ratooning is practically unknown. The 
Hold is not trenched as elsewhere, hut after it has been heavily 
manured and puddled with ploughs a furrow is made with a 
plough and the cuttings are put into that. After six weeks, 
however, trenches are cut betwt'en the rows and the earth from 
them is banked round the roots of the plants. The crop is flooded 
twice the first week and thereafter once a week until the cane is 
well-grown, when two waterings a week are again given it. The 
crop is out in the eleventh month. The manufacture of the sugar, 
which is not always done by the man who grows the cane, 
is referred to on p. 110 below. The refuse cane is used for 
boiling the juice and its ashes are employed as a manure. On an 
average some five-eighths of all tho cane grown in tho district is 
raised in the one taluk of Hospet. 

Agrioultiural practice on diy land varies, as has been eaid^ Dkt 
according as the soil is black or red and mixed. The proportional 
areas under each of theAe varieties in each taluk have already 
been given at p. 10 above and it has been seen that, generally 

^ Keport of Committee of the 1851 Exhibition. For farther particnlart ^ee 
BaUetin Ho. 60, Vol. II, of the Madras Department of Land Records and 
tgrioaltnre. 
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speaking, Ad6m, AMr, Bellarj a^d (to a less Rayat^ 

are cotton-Boil taluks, while the wept of the <distriot is mainly 
covered with red and mixed earths. The poverty of the majority 
of those last is clearly exhibited in the following statement 
showing the percentage of the dry land in each taluk which is 
assessed at the various rates 



Peroontage of dry land assessed Vhicb is assessed at— 

Talnk. 

Ai. 2 
and 
As. 4. 

As. 6 
and 
As. 8. 

As. 12. 

Rupee 1. 

Rupee 

1-8-0. 

Rupee 
1-12.4) 
and 
Be. 2. 

Adtfni 

1 

20 

21 

38 

16 

4 

Alfir 

2 

8 

0 

37 

.32 

12 

Rellary 

.5 

21 

27 

36 

12 

... 

Hada^alli 

30 

31 

22 

11 


G 

Marpanahalli . . 

19 

44 

20 

15 


2 

Uospet 

35 

47 

11 i 

6 


1 

KddliKi 

35 

43 

17 : 

4 


1 

Uayadrug 

40 

23 

15 

17 


5 

District Total ... 

19 

27 

19 

23 

1 

% 

4 


Those red and mixed soils require constant showers to enable them 
to bring a crop to maturity knd consequently the seed (oereals, 
pulses and oil-seeds) is put in with the first good rain of the 
south-west monsoon in June and July, and so benefits by both 
monsoons. But the heavier varieties of black soil are held to 
require the thorough soaking only obtainable from the last rains 
of the south-west monsoon before they can be profitably sown and 
the seed time on them is September and even October. 

These early and late crops are known respectively as the 
fnunjfdri and hinyari (arops. The lighter black soils, such as those 
in Adoni taluk, can, however, be cultivated either with mtmpdn 
or hingdri crops. With the rains of June a considerable area of 
them, usually the manured land near the villages, is sown wifii 
cholam, korra, oambu and pulses, all of which the ryot necessarily 
requires to support himself and his cattle. With the later rains he 
sows the cotton which pays his assessment and puts money in bis 
pocket. This crop is never sown till August. The ryot says it 
requires the cold and dews of the cooler months. It is generally 
then sown in every third row, korra occupying the other two. 
The korra is reaped after throe months and the ootton left to 
mature. The hingdri cotton is generally sown unmixed with any 
other crop, except that a little safflower ie diBled in along 
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headlands to prevent cattle llrespassing into the field. White 0 SAP. IT. 
oholam ia praetichlly the only other hingdri crop on the heavier Dhy 
black soils. ' CuLT^noN. 

Should the tnmgdri crop fail on the red and mixed soils, a iniplemonti 
later crop is sometimes put down, this being almost invariably 
horse-gram, which requires less rain than any other. 

The agricultural cattle of the district have already been referred 
to in Chapter I, p. 21. The implements employed and the system 
of using them are much the same in all dry lands and for all dry 
crops, but local variations in practice are frequent and it is seldom 
that any custom can be eouhdently declared to be followed 
universoDy. 

Generally speaking, then, the stubble of tho last crop is first '*'*'‘* !/ww/u/.a 
of all rooted up and collected in heaps and burnt. I’lie rooting up * * 

is done sometimes with the plough and at others with an imple- 
ment, called inTelugn a guntaka and in Canareso a kunfe, which is 
(jiie of several very useful agricultural appliances which curiously 
ouough are confined almost entirely to tlie Telugii districts^ and 
are unknown in the 'I’amil ooiintry. It is a kind of sonitlo which 
somewhat i-esembles a “ Dutch hoe but has an iron blade from 
three to five feet long and i.s drawn by two bullocks, '[’ho 
driver usually stands on the wooden bar wbiob carries the blade so 
as to sink this as deep as possible into tho earth. After the stub- 
blo has thus been got rid of, the land is soinotimes ploughed with 
tho ordinary wooden plough as soon as rain falls. But over con- 
siderable areas tho plough is not employed at all, the ryot trusting 
to the gmtaha to give tho necessary tilth. Many ryots do uot 
eveii own a plongli. 'I’hc reasons are that cattle arc .'^carcc and 
holdings largo and that it is necessary therefore to hurry through 
agricultural operations on the rare occasions when enough rain 
falls to render them possible. Moreover the cotton-soil cracks so 
much and so deeply in tho hot weather that it gets naturally 
aerated without tillage aud the surface soil is reduced to aTiuc 
tilth by exposure alone. 

Next tho manure is applied. The quantity used depends upon Manuring, 
the proximity of the village and tho wealth of the ryot. Every 
man gives his laud as much as he can get or afford, but many 
fields are far from the villages ; the villages are few ; cattle ai*e 
not over numerous ; iu tho black soil taluks hedges aud trees are 
I'are, fuel is oonsequently scarce, and much cowdung is therefore 
^nod and used for cooking ; such manure as there is, is stored in 

' An illatlrated aooonnt of it and its nioa, uid also of tho go'rru or drill and 
danthi or bn]look>hoe montioned below, will be found in Bulletin No. 40, Vol, 
of the Madras Department of Land Records and Agricultore. 

u 
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Leaps exposed to the air instead o|in lined pits, and thus rapidly 
deteriorates ; the ‘ homestead systein * of thte ryot living on 
his land is unknown and consequently all the cattle are driven into 
the villages every night and all their urine is lost and all their 
manure has to be carted back again to the fields ; and in the 
result a dry field is lucky if it gets a scanty manuring once in 
every two or three years. Some of them are said to be never 
manured at all, except by the ashes of the stubble burnt upon 
them. The manure having been spread, the gmiaka is used 
again to work it in and break up the clods. Next, as soon as 
enough rain has again fallen, the seed is sown. 

This is almost always done with a most ingenious drill, called 
ill Telugu a gorru and in Can'arese a }:urig%^ and hardly ever by 
broadcasting. Tho gnrru has either three teeth or six. Three is 
the usual number. A three-rowed ilrill will sow from three to 
four acres a day and this unit used to l>o a standard measure of 
area called the -Tlie teeth are of iron, strengthened by a 
wooden backing, and are hollow. Connected with each of them is 
a hollow bamboo and the upper ends of these are brouglit together 
and fixed into a hopper called the zmfigaw. Tho seed is dropped 
into tho hopp*er, passes down the bamboo tubes, through the 
hollows in the teeth and so into tho miniature furrows which these 
teeth make as the instrument is dragged over the field by the pair 
of bullocks yoked to it. After the gort'u has sown the seed the 
y untaka is used again to cover it. 

Tlio advantages of this drill are obvious. It economises seed 
(though with the smaller grains, such as ragi, it is apt to be waste- 
ful), sows it evenly and at a uniform depth, and, ns will be seen 
immediately, permits of the weeding being done by bullock-power 
instead of laboriously by hand. And yet the implement is 
unknown north of the Kistna or in the Tamil districts e.\cept in 
those parts of the latter which adjoin the Deccan. The fact is a 
striking instance of the backwardness of the ryot in adopting 
improved methods. In the Guntur famine of 1833 ‘ a colony of 
Christians emigrated from Guntur to Sriperumbudfir in the 
Chingleput district and continued to use the drill in their new 
habitation. But even though its advantages were thus demon- 
strated in their midst, the Tamil ryots of the district have not yet 
adopted it in any numbers. 

The gotru is sometimes used as a grubber, or harrow, as well as 
for drilling, the hopper and the bamboo ikubes being detached on 
such oooasions. The implement lends itself admirably to the 

^ 9m the BoUetin above quoted* 
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sowing of the mixed crops which are so popular in the Deccan CHAP. ir. 

districts. The cotnmonesfc form of mixing is to sow two rows of 

soine low-growing crop such as ragi and then one row of a toller 

and more spreading plant, such as dhall or niger. This is effected 

by stopping up one of the holes in the zadigem aud attaching by 

a string, a foot or two behind the gorru, a separate seed-tube 

consisting of a separate hollow bamboo or hopper, into which a 

second sower drops the seed required for the third row. This seed- 

tube runs in the track left by the tooth of the gorru which has 

been put out of action and thus sows the seed at the proper distance 

from the other rows. Other variations of the same system enable 

the different seeds to be sown in alternate lines, and in many other 

proportions. The seed is generally fed into the hopper by a 

woman who, to prevent pilfering and carelessness, is usually one of 

the ryot’s own family. 

>fo fixed system or custom exists regarding the mixing of Mixing of 
crops. The variety of combinations is very large. The practice 
of mixing is useful in two ways- It acts as a rotation of crops and 
it economises land by enabling the large intervals which are 
nocessaiy in the case of wide-branching crops to be cultivated with 
staples which require less room. It gives some trouble to those 
whoso duty it is to make out the statistie-s of the area under tho 
various crops, as they have to note the proportion borne by tb»’ 
rows of each plant to the total number of rows and theuce oaloulato 
tho area under each. The figures for pulses, winch arc mixed with 
other crops on no system, are perhaps seldom reliable. 

Weeding between the rows is done with bullock-lioes. Quo Weeding, 
variety of these oonsists of throe implements resembling PJnglish 
hoes fixed to a transverse bar at such intervals as to pass between 
the rows made by the gorru. This is called a metk guntaka and 
requires a pair of bullocks to pull it. Another kind is the danihi 
(or, in Canareso, yedS kunte) which is the same shape as the 
gmiaka described above but bos a blade only nine inches wide. 

Three of these, each guided by a separate man, are drawn by one 
pair of bullocks and the advantage of them is that any one of tho 
three can be lifted to avoid rocks aud so forth without stopping 
the work of tho other two. lu the Canareso taluks a variety of 
this, called the manimlu kunte, in which the blade has a gap about 
three inches long, is used for hoeing crops when they first sprout. 

The row of crop passes untouched through the gap while the 
ground on either side of it is hoed. 

In the black ootton-sdils one other implement is used. This is p§dda 
the pedda madaka, or big plough. It is of wood aud just like the 
ordinary smaller plough in shape, but is a cumbrous affair weighing piongh. 
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CUAP. IV. some 230 lbs., and requiring six (pairs of bullocks and raw-hide 
Dbt traces to pull it. Jt is only used when bridging waste under 
OcLTiTATioN. pyUji^.^tiou or when laud gets foul with deep-rooted grasses like 
Iron pioujjhi. huriali or nath (ischsemum pilosum).^ To break up the great 
clods which it turns up, a specially heavy variety of guntaka 
weighing as much as 350 lbs., is employed. 

During the last fifteen or twenty years, owing chiefly in the 
first instance to the efforts of the late M.U.lly. Babhapati Mudali- 
yar of Bellary, those unw'icldy machines have been very largely 
superseded by iron ploughs of European pattern, which are found 
to work more tpiickly, obviate the necessity for a second cross- 
ploughing, and require less powerful cattle. Ijarge numbers of 
them are now in use. Borne of the ryots hire thoirs out to their 
more needy neighbours, who then borrow the additional bullocks 
required to drag them. Of the various makes which have been 
tried the three following arc those most extensively used : — 


Approximato cost 

at Bellury of Paii-K of 


Kind (if plough. 

j Plough. 

1 

j Spare 
shares. 

i 

Weight. 

cattle 
used in 
! working. 


f- 

1 

RS. 

ibs. 


No, 1 SwfMlish 

... j O.*! 


188 

: 5 or 6 

No. 2 Swedish 

... ’ (id 

j 


210 

do. 

MasMoy’a No. 1 

ro ! 

1 

200 



The first two are procurable from Mr. D. Schwartz of Ofverum, 
Sweden, and the third from Messrs. Massey and Co., Madras. In 
Adorn and Alur taluks about half the iron ploughs are Swedish 
and half Massey’s and in Bellary and Bayadrug three-fourths are 
Swedish and the remainder either locally made to the Swedish pat- 
tern or Massey’s.* In several viUages the blacksmiths are learning 
how to repair these implements, and in Adoni they make a pattern 
which is ])referrcd by iho ryots to any of tho European varieties. 

HftrTettiiii;. The harvesting of the varioqs crops presents no particular points 
of interest except that oholam is now threshed in some places by 
rolling it with light stone rollers like those used in road-making. 
They are pulled over the com by bullocks and are said to do their 

• A sciontilio dweription of thif latter peat by Dr. Wight the hotaniat will’ be 
fonnd in Madras Jonr. Lit. and Sci. for Apiil 1836 (Vol. IT). 

■ For further particulara see Bulletin No. 38, Vol. II, of the Madras Depart- 
moni of Land Records and Agriculture, 
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work exceedingly well. It hills been suggested that they would 
travel round mor^ eaeily if jfchey were shaped like a frnstrum of a 
f’one, instead of being, as they always are, cylindrical. The prao- 
tioe of storing harvested grain in pits in the ground is still very 
universal. The pits arc dug wherever the soil is hard enough to 
be suitable and sometimes occur in the most unlikely places. 
There are, for instance, tliirty or forty of them in the open sejuarc 
in front of the Edmasvami temple in Hadagalli town. 

I'he statement below gives details of the crops principally 
grown in the district. Column 2 shows in thousands of acres the 
total area (including areas cropped twice) under the various wet and 
dry crops, the figures being au average of the returns of nine 
faslis. The remaining columns sho^v for each taluk the percontages 
borne by the area cultivated with r*ach of these crops to tlie total 
area cropped : — 


Crop*. 


Area cropped in ou- 
; sands of acres. 

Percentage of area under each '^rop 1 
tofnl area cropped in— 

. ; '«3 

; bt ' ■ = ; « 

’c • ^ ■ "5 ' S. ' ^ 

c , CS : flS ^ , .5 ' 

■i 

1 m ! W j K ■ tt 1 W 

0 

'd 

Cei'oali - ■ 

Padfly 


41 

1-0 

1 

01 ! 0-7 

6-2 

( 

7-9 0-(i Ml 2’4 

Cholam 


7H2 

43‘1 

39*4 

40-7 

' 21-3 

40-9: 38-2; 39-9 

27*2 

Korra 


481. j 

22'1 { 

.33-2 

32-4 

I 25-1 

13'8i 9-9' 9-9 

12-1 

Cambii 

... 

78 

3-2 1 

1-4 

6-3 

10-1 

4-1 1-0! 0*5 

3-6 

Others 

... j 

71 

VG 

0-2 

0-4 

8-3 

2 2 3«i 0 6 

12-1 

Pulsijg — 
Ilorse-j^ram 

1 

88 j 

0-6 

00 

Go 

7*6 

8-7, 9-2 6‘4 

11-6 

Ked-gram . 

!" i 

»» j 

IH' 

0*8 

00 

0-3 

3-7 3'4 4-6 

3-6. 

Others 


o7 

2-2! 

IG 

2-1 

20 

3-4, 6-9! 2-9 

1-3; 

Vegetables aud 
trees 

fruit 1 

9 

1 

0-3 ! 

0-1 

0-3 

Go 

0-6 0-4 0-0 

i-r 

Condiments and spices. 

16 

0-7 i 

0-2 

03 

1-3 

0-7 ' 0-5 1*2 

1*9 1 

Iiidugtrial crops— ■ 
Cotton 

290 ; 

17*4 i 

21-9 

1.V4 

11-1. 

4-6 1 11-9 7-3 

6-0 1 0-2 j 0-5 

4-0 ' 

Sugar-cane ... 


8 ' 

00 1 

00 

0-2 

0*0 

0*4: 

Castor 


108 : 

2-2 ! 

0-5 

OG 

3-8' 

2-7 ' 10-2; 12*6 

10-0 

Other oil-seeds 


34 

1-5 i 

0-3 , 

(r2l 

1 0-7 

0-6! 3*6 6-0 

2*4 

j^liscellaneoas ... 

... 

18 i 

2-0! 

03 

0-3 i 

1-3 

1-2 ; 0-6 0-9 

0-4 


In every taluk except Rayadrug, where (on an average of the 
statistics) korra takes the first place and cholam comes second, the 
chief cei'eal crop is cholam (the staple food of the people) and 
the next most important korra {panimn italieum). In the three 
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taluks of Hadagalli, K^dligi atid Rayadrug, where the soil 
is often poor, more horse-gram is grqwn than anywhere else. It 
is a crop which will come to maturity with the help of dew if only 
it gets one good shower when young. Castor is mainly grown in 
Hadagalli,^ llarpanahalli and Kudligi and the cotton of the 
distrint in Addni, Alhr and Bellary. 

'.rhe surplus cholain and korra aro exported. Some of the 
castor (see Chapter VI, page 1 1 1 ) is made into oil, hut a great deal 
is exported as seed, whereby the cake is all lost to the district. 
The cotton, as will bo seen in Chapter VI, is either spun into yarn 
at the Bellary mills or is pressed locally and exported to Madras 
and Bombay. A certain amount of wheat is grown in Hadagalli 
and Addni taluks. Another imcnmmon crop is the niger seed 
{gumtia ahyssinica, gurelh in Canaresc) of the south-western taluks. 

Kxcept cotton, the crops grown do not differ in their nature 
from those found elsewhere. The cotton is what is known in the 
market as ‘MVesteras.’' Westerns may l>c divided into 
‘•'Westerns” and “Northerns,” the latter coming from those 
parts of Ciiddapah and Kuniool which lie in the Nandyal valley 
and some portion of Anantapur round Tadpatri and the former, 
Westerns proper, being grown in the Nizam’s Dominions, Kumool 
and Bellary. Northern cotton is silkier than Western and would 
he in more demand but for its slightly red tinge, but it fetuhes 
from to per lb. more than Westcni. This last is a longer 
stapled cotton than that grown in Tiunevelly, but is dull, rough 
and often mixed witli broken leaf and seed and fetches about a 
halfpenny a pound less. The variations in the nature and colour 
of the lint appear to be due partly to botanical differences iji the 
plants producing them and partly to the soil on which the crop is 
grown, r^gada producing cotton which is superior in colour and 
i^encBs to that raised on the red and mixed soils, and diderent 
(jualities of regada giving samples of different character and value. 
There appeal's to have been a gradual improvement in recent 
years in the condition of the cotton brought to market, owing 
probably to more careful preparation.* No improvement has 
yet, however, been made in the varieties grown. In the forties, the 
Madras (loverument obtained the services of Ajnerican oottoH'* 
planters to advise them as to the possibility of growing imported 
kinds. The efforts of these gentlemen were chiefly confined to 

* For further information we Bniletins Koi. S ami 19 of the Madras Depart- 
ment of Land Keoorde and Agricultare. 
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the south of the Presidency but one of them * visited Bellary 
and Addni and danio to the conclusion that neither taluk was 
likely to be favourable to the growth of the Amerioon cotton, the 
soil being unsuitable and the country too far from the iniluonce 
of the sea-breeze. Btoach, Bourbon, New Orleans and Nankin 
ootton have all been tried. The second and last did not .succeed, 
the first seems to require heavier rainfall and earlier sowing than 
fotton In Bollary gets, and though New Orleans grows freely in 
Kurnool the difficulty of separating tlie seed from the lint makes 
the ryots unwilling to grow it. ® 

It is now proposed to utilise tlio Experimental Agricultural 
Farm which was started at Bellary in IDOl for the purpose of 
seeing what can be done for the improvonieut of tlu* indigenous 
cotton by hybridisation. 

Tjcss land is under iriigation in Bellary than in any district in 
the Presidency except the Nilgiris, Malabar ami South Caiiara. 
The total area w'alered by wells, tanks and (‘haniiels in a normal 
year is only some 100 .square miles, or between two and tliroo per 
cent, of the net area cropped. The pen*entagc of the cultivated 
area in each taluk which is protected in ordinary seasons ami in all 

seasons respectively is shown 
in the margin, and it will be 
seen that it is only in llospot, 
Kfidligi and Eayadrug that 
it is above the miserable 
average for the district, 
which is the lowest in th»? 
Presid tui < y . The percontago 
is highest in Hospet. which is 
scrv’e<l by the Tiingabhadra 
channels roferreiJ to bclow^ 
In Khdligl the protected 
area is under tanks and 
wells. In Rayadnig about oue-third of it is under tho Hagari 
spring channels, described later, and the remainder under tanks 
and wells. Alfir, Bellary and Ad6ni, tho cotton-soil taluks, are 
the three. tcacta most at tho mercy of deficient monsoons. 


Taluk, 

Ol’dinary 

All 


son suns. 

aoasoiis 

Addrii 

i 

M 

Alur 

1-4 

Ml. 

Bellary ... 

re 

U-9 

Hadagalli 

li 

rs 

Harpanalialli 

i'O 

rti 

Hosppt ... 

14-4 


Kdd%i ... 

r>-7 

4-4 

Karadrug 

• ! 

35 

Total 
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* Jninf^f Morrii. He died »t. Bfllary in J840 nud in hurind tlioro. For 
tuilher pitflicularR of thesfi experiment* Hce W'heeler’* HandUok to OotUn 
Cultivationf Madras, J862, and Forbes Uoyle’s Rpviiv! of tht miaturei for the unproved 
culture of cotton, London, 1857. 

^ For farther information see Buliotins Not, 9 and U of the Madras Depart- 
>Qant of Land Records and Agrrioultare. 
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Eicept Ganjdm and VizsgapaUm, where well cultivation may 
he said to be almost unknown^ and the three delta districts, where 
it is seldom required, there is no district with so few wells as Bellary . 
In the cottoii-soil taluks, whore they would seem to be most 
wanted, the reasons given for not digging them ore that cotton- 
soil does not take kindly to irrigation ; that the sub-soil water lies 
at a great deptli end beneath the stratum of limestone which so 
often underlies the regada; that when reached it is often too 
braokish to be of any use ; and that in the loose black earth the 
wells have to be expensively revetted to keep their sides from 
falling in. But these reasons do not apply to Harpanaballi or 
Hadagalli and yet the nnml)er of wells in these taluks is far fewer 
than in theii- neighbour Khdligi, whore the conditions are very 
similar. During the famines of 1891-D2 and 1896-97 many 
wells were dug in the district with money obtained under the 
Laud Improvement Loans Act, hut in those two tnlnks (ami 
Uospot) less was done than els^jwhere. There aie a few “ supple- 
mental wells,” mostly in the Kayadnig taluk under the Hagari 
and its spring channels. 

AVater is usually haled from the wells with the ordinary singh' 
mhote worke<l by two pairs of bullocks. Each pair pulls up tlie 
bucket alternately, walking down an inclined plane. When the 
first pair has raised the backet it is detached from the hncket-rope 
and loft to walk to the top of the iuch'iied plane while the other pair 
pulls up the bucket a second time. I'lic cattle arc not hacked up 
the ramp as in some districts. Theoretically, the steepness of the 
I’anip and the weight of the cattle ought to bear a definite relation 
to the weight of the bucket when full, hut these nicieties are not 
ooiisidered. Nor has anything been done to introduce pullies 
with less friction, or letter buckets than those which the village 
chucklor makes from hides, l^hese lost are always leaking and 
requiring repair. Elsewhere ^ stout canvas has been found cheaper 
and more durable than bide. 

Bellary possesses fewer tanks than any district except Coim- 
batore, there being only some 280 of them in all. Only soyeii of 
them have an ayaout of over 500 acres; only two of them, those at 
Kdmalapuram and Kanekallu, are river-fed ; and many of them arc 
greatly silted up, some of the smaller ones having been entirely put 
out of action from this cause. Practically all of them were made by 
native administrations l)ofore the district was ceded to the English. 
The difficulties in the way of constructing others aie that (as 
Munro remarked a hundred years ago) all the best sites have 

^ See HnUetin Ho. 35 of the Department of lAnd Beoordi and Agrioulture, 
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Uaioji 

fil::iiia\ akaiiaUfvi . 

I’liinnritninl^ttlam . 
Karn'kalln ... 


Ay:M-nt. 

1.272 

i,25t<; 
2. is;i 


A.ssj'.'is- 
ininit . 

Us. 

ii.uriti 

7.Hm 

."i.SS I 
1 2. 10;{ 


ilreadv aoizod upon. aTunthat mn country of such Jght 
rjuutail a largo catchnuuit Ofoa is uecoasarv to ensure a reliablt' 
supply* Statistics show that in I ho eight > oars ending with fasli 
1;;10 less than hall of tlu' existing tanks roceivod a full supply. 
In the Mack soil taluks there ar(‘ the additional ditlionlties that 
irrigation is not popular iiiid that the tanks would qiiirkly silt up. 
Tho area iriigiited hy tanks is largest in Kudligi taluk, wliore (he 
iiaturo of th<! grojind lends itself (o tlu‘ oonsti notion of reservoirs. 

The onlv tanks worth separate luontion are the four givou in 

the margin. Some aocount of 
the first of those, and of tlu‘ 
4laui:ige it sustained in th(' Hood 
of 1851 isgivonhelow (])age2*')S) 
in the noti4*o of tin* villagi* afttu’ 
whioh it is named. It is the 
last «*f a group of sovon tanks. 
The .six ab()V«‘ it have a i‘atrlunent area of 8 |. sfpiare miles, and an 
avaent of TM7 a»*ros a.ssosse<] at .Ks. d,00‘J. 'I'he snrpliLs fromtliese 
mils into the Narihalla, or Nari Vaiika, which its«'lf has a hasin of 
■.):)n stpiare mill’s, and hetween them they supply t.lio Daniji tank. 
After discharging from this last the Xari A'aiika riin.s onto join 
till’ 'rniigahhadra near Itligi, irrigating as it goi’s, from .seven 
small anieuts, auotlier J)5() acres aese.ssed at alionl h*8. 4.ti00. 

5’ho Dharniyakauakeri tank is also th<‘ last of a elmiu. 'I'he 
tradition ri’gardiiig its .huilder is nieiitioned helow. The threi’ 
tanks ahove it have a catclimoiifc hasin of some ;>0 si|Ufir<‘ inihs 
and irrigah’ *j51 aere.s as.sessed at Us. 1,7911. Their siirplns and 
till! drainage from an additional .18 .^piare miles feed Ihe Dliainiya- 
kanakeri tank and the surpln.s from this forms the (lanripiirani 
\ aiika which runs into tin* 'riingabliadra iu;!ir .Maliipuram. 

Tlie Chinnntiiinhahim tank has only two tanks ahovi’ it and 
both are insignificant. Its eatehment area is 59 si|uari> miles, hut 
in the last ten years, owing to insulficiout rairifiill in this, tlu’ 
average eultivatiuu (inelmling that under tliree temporary dams 
annually eonstrneted aoj o.ss its surplus c-hunnel near Madliavarsim) 
Inis hoeu only 080 acres out of an ayaent of 1.29(> acri'.s. 

’[’ho Kanekallu tank lias a. oattfhment ha.siu of only liO .square 
mile.s with ono tank in it, hut recedves a sujiply l)v a channel from 
the Hagari. 

The only spring channi’ls of importance in lielhiry are those 
HI Ilayadrag taluk which are annually dug from tlie Jlagari. 
Ihey are *-^8 in number - and the nominal ayaent under them 
ithough it is not all of it always irrigated) is nearly 7,000 acres. 
The channels silt up every year and every year they are cleaned 
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Tnngabhadm 

chnuuelB. 


out ^ain bv the ryots who Ijciiafit by them, the provisions of 
section 0 of Aot T of 1858, under which any one not contributing 
his slinre of lubour is fined twice its value, being strictly enforced. 
iieJlarv taluk also contains some similar channels from tho 
.Hagari. 

There are no dams across tho Hagari or the Chinna Hagari, 
On tlio Chikka. 1 [agari there is one near Biichigondanaluilli which 
irrigates about 150 acres in tlmt village and Aiuindevanahalli. 

Tlio only ariieuts of any importance are those across the 
'Cungabhadra . They are ten in nnml)cr, as under. The list gi ves 
thorn in their order on the river, beginning with tho highest 


Talnk. 

«)!' .’iTiicnl. 

Kamo of clmimol 
loading from it. 

Length of 
channel iji 
ini]c.s. 

TTftdngrtlli 

\\nil1a]>liHpiiran 

Hasavanrai 

If) 

Ilospot 

Hanianna 

Kunirlagadda or llo-sakota. 

j Raya 

20 


Holla or IldBiIrn 

Bella. ... ... ' 

;{ 


Turnttu 

'Piiruttii 

12 


UamuBfuaram 

. Ramasagarani. 

10 


Kampli 

. Kampli 

12 

Hcllnvy 

Sirugiippii 

, Siriiguppa 



T)dsamiru 

. DHsittniivii 


Addin' 

'Rampiiram ... 

Rarapuram 

lOl 


The waste watin* of the Hdya and Bella eanals forms the 
Kalaghatta clianncL four miles long. From tln^ Kampli canal 
hraijch(*s the BelagddnliHln chann(‘l, 7^ miles in hmgtli, and from 
tho kSiruguppa canal tho Bdgavadi channel, S j miles long. 

]j(?8ides these ton ani(*uts, there aj*c three others in ruins nt 
Modalukatti ^ in lladagalli, Sugiiru in Bcllary and Manfelila in 
Addni taluk. All of these auieuts iind channels were constructed 
by tho Vijayanngar kings some .‘100 or 400 years ago, arid it has 
been stated by competent authority “ that tlio positions for the 
anieuts have lioeii chosen with great jiiflgmont and the channels 
have boon formed with consummato skill/’ Our Eugiueors have 
since made many improvements in thorn, such as supplying them 
with head sluices, devising means to check their toiidenoy to silt, 
and so on. The tradition regarding them is that they wore all 
hiiilt hy an ofRcer (Dhandyak) of king Krishna Dova (A,P. 
1509-1530) called Mudda, This Mndda, says the story, started 

^ Seo th» reference to tliii Tillage oa page 245 litlow* 

’ Major Ilondorion C.B., in Report on Importaul Public Works for 1852* 
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life as herd-boy to a Brdhnian \strologor. Tlio Brahman foretold 
that he would he^famons, as one day he fonnil a cobra with 
outstretched hood watching over him as ho slept in the fields.^ 
Mudda is said to have first built the big tank of iJlianayakanakeri 
(the name means “ Dhandyak's tank and then the Tiingabhadra 
channels, and to have been buried in the big embankment south of 
Hospet which is referred to in the account of that town on p. ‘^09 
below. The Vallabhdpuram anient waa undoubtedly built in 
Krishna Dova’s time, for an inscription on the bank close by, dated 
1521, says so, but nothing is definitely known about the eoustruc- 
tioii of any of the others and th(^ Turuttu anient seems - to have 
been made by Bukka IT, who ruled from 1^91) to All of 

them are made of large boulders and rough musses of stone piled 
one upon another without mortar or cement. In the Bdmanna 
jinicut stone clamps and p<’gs, and in that at iSiriignppa. clamps of 
iron, liave been used to hold ihe mass together. ^Phcj anieuts leak 
much loss than would ]iav(? been expected, as the lower parts of 
them have been rendered water-tight by th(‘ silt which lias collected 
ill their crevices. Except the Vallabhupmam and Turuttu anieuts 
none of them go straight across the river, hut they run diagonally 
or in a /ig-zag across it, utilising to the utmost any ledges of 
rock, small islands or large boulders which the hi'd liajipens to 
contain. 

'rhey in’igato aitogother some 1J3,20U acres in ll o.spct taluk, 
2,309 in Bellary and 900 in Adoni, which is very little in com- 
jiarison with the sums which they must liave cost. The ground 
rises sharply away from the river and it is impossible for them to 
command much more land than they do. A few details regarding 
each of the anieuts and its i‘hannels may b(‘ added. 

The Vallahlidpuram anicut (so called, like most of the others, 
from the village noari’st it) runs straight across tho river lo an 
island and is 330 yards long. On the other side of the island, 
connecting it with the western bank, is another dam, called tho 
Korragal anicut, which belongs to tho Nizam. Tlio Vallahha- 
puram anicut as it now appears is a reconstruction (m improved 
principles of tho original dam. Some of tho loose stones of tho 
latter used to he washed away in every Hood and constant repairs 
were necessary. In 1847-49, therefore, Its. i: 9,000 were spent 
in rebuilding it of stone in ohnnam, brick in ohnnam being used 
for the interior of the work. Tho remains of the old dam arc 
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' Tho same story is recounted of ntany otlH'i-oolebritios. 
“ Forgotten Empire, pp. 61, 301. 
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CHAr. IV. 3 till to be seoji about 50 feet upst/cam. The Easavainia chaimol 
iBHicATioN. has broil loiigtlipneil b\’ oiir Kngineers by . abeut 1{ miles, now 
sluices nufl other works having improved the regulation of the 
supply, find it is in eoiiteinplation to pass the Gauripiiram Vanin 
above alludi‘d to, which now runs into it and gilts It up, across th(^ 
clianncl bv a supn*- passage. 

'^rhe Itumanmi tmimi runs between the u]»per end of thr 
Kurudagadda island and the further bank of the river and wns 
designed to drive the stream betw^ecn the island and the Ibdhnv 
bank so as to iiicreaso thr supply at the Kiirudaf/adchf foticuf. 
This is three miles lower down, runs From thr Jkllary baidv tr 
ilu‘ island, and is 250 yards in length. The IMva cliannei which 
takes oil* from it is tin* most important of the whole; srries. It ends 
in the Kamalapuram tank. Great sciineo and ingenuity are 
displayed in the selertion of the lint' so that thr levrl of tlii> 
rhannrl slundd hr prescrvrd above that of the brd of tin* tanl. 
and tiM'A’rrt this thi^ linr is carrird along the side of a range of 
low' hills at a oonsiderahle height above the valley below. The 
work is ill sonic plare.> <‘xravjiti*d in solid roi'k and in (.thers it is 
embanked with stone, plastered witli rhiniain and hacked with 
earth.” ' The Gauripuram N’anka and other cross drainagi* ponis 
into this just as It does into the IJasnvanna ehannel and caiisos 
mucli silting, 

'riic /ielh aHicttf is about a mile above the .Southern Mahrattii 
Kailway liridge and runs across the eastern of the two hranclit's 
into w’hieh an island there divid{*s the river. The western hranoli 
is crossed by a ledgi* of rock which serves as a natural {luicnt. 
The dam is about 1,000 yards Jong. 

The 7’i07///u is about a mile above the rviins of the old 
city of Vijavanagar and was built to supply its gardens. A'lic 
namo means swift,” tlie elianiiel wliiclj takes off from it running 
at a great pace. It is constructed with the samt< iiigeiiuitv as the 
llaya chaniitd. 

The RiUmmyoyam omenf is iiearly opposite Kukkasagaraui 
village and runs diagonally across the river for about a mile. 
The ehannel From it is in jdaces l«l across the Kanipli channel by 
pipe aviueducts to irrigate the high-level lands on the left hank of 
tlic latter. 

The Kiimpli aniciif is about 1.} miles long, running diagonally 
upstream for some distance and then straight across to the 
ojiposito hank. Its chfinncl is now being lengthened by some 
three miles. 


^ Hiijoi- llcudersuu’h report above (quoted* 
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TJu? Ffi* is 0|\:)0|^te Koiiehaiiagmldam. It is in rilAiMV. 

Jill 8011U' thj’eo miles Jniig, hnfc the actual uiiisoiiry is only two miles iukicatiox, 
111 Iciigtli, ibe aiiieut being built in seven HiiYereut sectioJis jieross 
tho seven streams iute wliieb tin' riv«'r is heir' <livi«le(t l)\ roeks 
jind islands. 'J'he cliiinm'l has a fall of only ji))onl tliree iiielics to 
the mile and eonserjucntly deposils nn:eb sill, 

Tlio stands at the lie:id oi the island ol' the 

siunc name aboui liall a mile fni-ther down. It is ,^00 yards long 
ami intercepts unly fcvir of the sev(*n streams. Its ehaimel runs 
lengthwise tljrongh Desanhru island, at tln^ lower end of whi«*h it 
njoins the river. There is said to be a stone laMiring an iu8cri|i1ion 
near this anient, Imt it was underwater when I was in those* j-aris. 

Tilt! ament is about a mile in lenglli ami its crest 

is so irregnbir that oven in the dry season much water rims to waste 
ever the lower pt»rtions of it. For tlio first six furlongs the channel 
from it is so near the riv(*r that there is not room hotwocn tin* (wo 
lor a sidHeiently large Hood bank, and when the river is high 
this part of the ehannel is snhiiicrged. 

A number of small projects for imfreasing irrigation in tin* 
district have been suggested at dilTerent tiim i»ut at present only irurfliigiiiioii . 
two schemes, tho A'clikudiri project ami th »reat Tmigabhadra- 
Tcnner project, are under investigation. 

The former of these jiroposos to throw a dam across the ( 'hikka, 
llagari near Nelikndia in liadagalli taluk to bring some 11.500 
acres of waste and dry land under irrigation. The estimated cost 
of the work is seven lakhs and the net return expected is nearly 
sovcni per cent. 

The Tnngahhadra project is a revival on m*w lim*H of previous 
proposals to utilise the water of this river. Largely at ilu* 
suggostioii of Sir Arthur (then Colonel) Cotton, the original 
scheme of the ill-fated Madras Irrigation (’ompany ^ inclmled, when 
it hogaii work in 1859, two alternative canals from thoTungabliadra 
to iiTigate land in Bellary. They w(?rc known respectively as the 
High Level and the I.<o\v Level Lines of the Upper Bellary Projcet. 

The High IjOvcI ])rojcct consisted of a canal fro7n the Vallahha- 
purain anient to Bclhiry (and tliercaftc'r to the Hagari) which was 
to irrigate 150,000 acres and also siijjply the town mid cantonnu'nt 
with water. The Low Level project contemplated a canal from 
Hdsfiru to near Bellary (passing below the town) and thcnco to 

* A U«t or 24 of ilioai.’, with vsirtionlwH, will In* found in Mr. H. K. Clerk’a 
Pi’oliminary Report for the Irrigation Oommihision, 1902. 

* The melaiieholy liistoiy of this venture is given in Vincenl/y inonogrttph 
recorded in G.O., No. 4o5 f.. dated lUth June lb82. 
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tho Hagari. The Irrigation Comijlny speedily fell into difficultieB 
and in 1866 was required to agree to complpte Ibc Kumool- 
Ciiddapali canal, which it liad already taken np, before beginning 
other projects, 'riic two schemes were thorefoie dropped. Since 
tlicn modifications of them have been sevei-al times examined ‘ 

f 

and recently the Irrigatiod Commission recommended that tlio 
possibility ol* irrigation from the Tiingabhadra should bo re- 
investigated. Mr. A. T. Mackenzie was appointed to the duty and 
has proposed “ that a junsoniy dam some 1<I5 feet high and 1,000 
feet long should be made? at Malapuram, about throe miles above 
liospot where the river cuts through the continuation of tlie 
Snndur hills. This w^oidd hold back the; water for a distance of 
nearly 40 miles and form a lake with an area of 160 square 
miles and a capacity of about 180,000 millimi cu])ic feet of watcj-, 
or four ajid a half times that of the As'wan (Assouan) reservoir. 
From this a canal would be led along the valh'y up which 
the road from Kumalapuram to Daruji now passes, through 
tho Dardji hills to tho foreshore of tho Daroji tank by a tunnel, 
thenoii to Bellary, passing above tlio town, and thereafter across 
the Hagari, through the watei-slied botwcon it and tho Ponndr, 
and down into this Jatbu* river. SucJi a canal would command a 
great part of Bollory, a portion of lyumool, a corner of Anantapnr, 
large tracts in Cuddapah and more fhan half of Ncllore. Bough 
calcidations of the cost (»f the scheme put it at between eight 
and nine fuorcs. Detailed estimate.s for the project aj'c now under 
preparation by a special staff of Engineers. 

This chapter may conclude with a few words summarising the 
bearing which the facts referred to in it and. elsewhere in this 
volume have upon tho economic condition of the agricultural 
population of Bollary. It is hardly necessary to widen the issues 
by examining the position of the remaining sections of the people 
heeause for one thing they are numerically almost negligible and 
for another the prosperity of the majority of them — namely, 
those who live by village arts and industries — fluctuates in a 
direct ratio with that of the agriculturist, the demands for their 
maiiufactuTes declining directly the cultivator falls upon evil days 
and finds his purchasing power reduced. 

It will further clear the gi*onud to leave out of account the 
bigger ryots— those who own wide aercs, employ many hands and 
are as often as not traders in produce and money-lenders as well as 

* Mr. Clerk’8 note in the report above quoted gives details. 

* See his ])rcliminarj report. 
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land-lioldcrs— and to oonfiuo \ho matter to tbo claas which so CHAP. TV. 
largely propoiidoi^tcs among the agriculturists of Bellary, namely, 
the owners of small holdings and the landless day-labourers from of a'gbVci\. 
whom they are but one stage removed. turists. 

The economic condition of those people, then, depends eliiefly 
upon two sets of factors— those connected with the natural charac- 
teristics of their country and those which turn upon thoir own 
ability and energy in meeting and counteracting the uulnvourahli^ 
elt'ments in those charach'risties. 

Except that the Bellary iliatrict is provided witli sufficient 
markets and good means of communication with tlie outside world 
(the late famine in Gujai-iit brought large profits to its ryots>, its 
natural characteristics are mo.'jt inimical to agrieullural prosperity. 

Except in the oaatcru taluks, the soil is for the most part V(*ry poor 
stuff. The rainfall is light, capricious, and often nnseasonable. 

Owing to the nature of tin; country tanks arc few in uiimhei* and 
nearly all rainfed. while ehannels are still fewer. The proportion 
of the district which is protected from fainino in all seasons is there- 
fore as low as 2 percent. Except in the W(‘stern tain ks, forests 
and grazing land for cattle are scarce. There arc no non-agrioul- 
tural industries of importance which would serve as an outlet for 
superfluous labour in times of stress. 

This last factor is not ouo which it Vwa in the ryot’s power to 
counteract, hut it may bo argued that to most of the other natural 
disadvantages of his environment ho could offer more resistance 
I ban ho does. Ilio soil, it will he said, is doubtless often poor, the 
rainfall light, the irrigation sources scarce and the supplies of fuel 
and grass fevv and far between, hut by careful cultivation, digging 
wells and gro>Ying hedges the outlook could at least l)e improved. 

These things, however, mean capital, and in a country where 
the population is sparse, the agricultural eonditions are adverse*, 
and famiiK* periodically cuts u[) any little savings which may have 
been put by, capital is naturally scarce. As long as a man can 
barely keep the wolf from the door, ho has uoither the means uor 
the leisure to improve his lot, and in this district the w'olf is never 
far away. It is doubtless true that— except in the case of land 
under w'olls, which is tilled with phenomenal care and energy— the 
Bellaiy ryot’s cultivation is too generally of a casual description, 
lie is often content to tickle the soil with the ifuntaka instead 
of ploughing it. Ho hardly ever hedges his fields to break the 
winds which howl aoross thorn or t: provide himself with fuel and 
his cattle with fodder ; or if he does he generally uses the milk- • 
hedge, which is perhaps the least useful matenal which coidd ho 
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chosen. He never thinks of Belectiiff^ seed. Ho never varies Im 
ciistoni of sowinpr practically all his cereals with tho south-west 
monsoon, and if this fails he usually does lolmost nothing with the 
later rains, though in Anantapur these are largely availed of. Ho 
lias not introduced au 3 ^ new crops, though in some places (the 
ground-nut of Siinth Arcot is an instance) such ventures have made 
tlic fortunes of cultivators. Even in the case of those staples in 
the growing of which he po>.scssos great natural advantages — such 
as 1 ho sugar-cane under the perennial Tungahhadra channels and 
tlie cliolam and cotton on the rich Idack Is- -his f‘a8ual methods 
are handicapping him in his competition ith others, and leavinj? 
the average outturn of his crops apparently stationary for years. ‘ 
His implements arc good (and he has adopted the improved canc- 
crushiug mill and tho iron plough) but the use he makes of them 
is to gamhlo on tlie chance of getting a crop off a large area by 
tilling it liastily and imperfectly rather than make more sure, by 
ujorc careful method s, of ahiggor onitiirn on a smaller holding. 

ill the (‘ollcctiou and prc.sorvation of mamiro, his system 
could scarcely bo more inoll'cctuah aiul his practice of ilriving 
his oattlo nightly into the village has the additional disadvantage 
of exposing them to tho risk of oontracting any contagious 
disease w'bich may bo prevalent. His cattle, too, (especially in the 
cotton-soil country) are few in number and they are purchased 
at groat cost from elsewhere instead of being hi-ed locally. In tho 
same tract goats and sheep are alsoF(*ar<'e in eomyjarison with the 
supply in other dislricts, useful though their inatmro would he. 
in the digging of w^olls the Eelhry ryot is still liehindhand, though 
cousiderahlo sums w ore expended in this direction in some taluks in 
the last two bad seasons. In general and agin cultural education ho 
is hackw'ard. aud the district possesses nr) zamindars who might 
inhiati’ improveriiouts in methods of cullivaticn. Credit is not 
cheap— the rale of interest on iiioney loans varying from 1 to 
per cent, yier meusom arid that on advauces of grain being 25 per 
(font. holNvecn the date of the advauco and the nest harvest— but 
the ryot has few of thv, huihU, or co-operative loau societies, which 
nro so useful in the southern districts. Ho is also unaware of the 
possibilities of emigration as a method of relieving tho pressure 
when times are had. At the same time he is no more provident 
than his follows in the matter of oontracting marriages and 
begetting ehildreii. 

I Many osiiitifjroH of tbc former 3 ioUl of cotton have been made. 'Die Uoll<?c- 
^ n’fl rpijon iu Wheoler’s ITa>uU>ovkto Cotton CultiPation (]8G2> gives 48 lbs. as 
*iho average yield of clean cotton per acre, and the croi) experiments for the five 
years ending 1900-1901 givo exactl;* tho same averiigo. 
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The result is that the alerago ryot of Eollary is poor. 
His house is inforior to that of his brother iu the south, his 
household utensils more primitive, the jewels on his women- 
kind far fewer, ho has less luxuries in the way of fruit, vege- 
tables and condiments and he can seldom indulge in the delights 
of civil litigation. His food supply depends upon the rains of 
•fuiio and July ; if two successive monsoons fail his cattle die in 
thousands ; and he himself, as will be seen later, lives from crop to 
crop and has usually hardly emerged from one famine before he is 
submerged under another. 
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Ccnsnrvancy dates from 1882 — ('haractta-istics of the forests— Their situation— 

Their varvin}? natni e — The Sandur loasod forests — Ku]>])i^aUu experiiuenhil 

station. 

As in other districts, systematic oonsorvaiic}' of forest growth 
dates ill Bellary from the passing of tho Madras Forest Act of 
1882.* Attempts had heeii made from the earliest periods of the 
Company’s rule to make a revenue out of timber, and later on 
the receipts derived by the Jungle Conservancy Fund from 
seigniorage fees on dead wood, and on firewood removed for sale, 
were expended on the planting and maintenance of scattered topes, 
but nothing was done systomaticallv to protect tho natural forest 
growth of the district. 

'riiis growth, as was only to be expected in so arid a tract, is 
nowhere luxuriant and in no part of tlie district is there any 
continuous area of large timber. J^pular tradition says that much 
of the forest which used to exist has been recklessly felled, and it 
is at least very noticeable how much rai’cr thick growth is in tho 
neighbourhood of towns and villages than in wilder parts. At 
present, tho areas which have been constituted reserved foi-csts 
contnin little but send) and grass, and their protijction is under- 
taken less in tho hope that they will eventually produce timber 
than with tho desire to provide a reservo of fuel for tho ryots and 
of grazing for their cattle. Of the anunal forest revenue of the 
district only about one-seventh is derived from the sale of timber 
and bamboos (and much oven of this represents money paid for 
trees standing on land newly taken on patta), while more than 
four-fifths are obtained from grazing fees, the sale of firewood and 
charcoal and such minor gourcos as fees for tapping date-trees, fruit 
(especially tamarind and cnstard-applcs), tanning barks (espeoially 
tangddu, canm awicilata)^ and so forth. 

* I am much indebted to K. D. M. Hooper, Esq., Coiiserrato)’ of Forests, for 
assistance with this chapter. 
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The figures in the margin’show in what taluks the forests CHAP. V. 

chiefly lie and it will be seen Forksts. 
that most of thorn ai*o in the Their situ- 
western division of the dis- 
trict. They are nearly all 
comparatively small blocks, 
especially in the eastern 
taluks, and only half a dozen 
of them are over 10,000 acres 
in extent. Besides those 
tracts in British ton’itory, 
the Bellary forest authorities 
also control and work 40,000 
acres of forest on the Sandur 
lulls which, on the rocom- 
meudation of Sir Dietrich 
Hraudis, were leased from the Eiija of that State in Alav 1882 for 
25 years at an annual rental of Es. 1 0,000, 

The forests of the district, like its crops, naturally differ with Thoir vary, 
the soil in which they grow and the rainfall tlicy receive. nature. 

In the dry black cotton- soil areas tho growth consists chiefly 
of babul, which rapidly sows itself in tank beds or wherever land 
of any depth is left waste. Many of the flelds which remained 
untillcd after the great famine of 1877 speedily became covered 
with a thick growth of it. The areas of shallower soil produce 
proBopk and balanites^ 

On the granite hills there is usually little depth of earth ex- 
cept in scattered pockets, hut in these tamarind, (nistard-apple, 
babul, vama fistula tho Indian laburnum ”) and aracia plank 
from (“ tho umbrella tree,’^ which is so noticeable on the K ort 
hill at Bellary) grow with suflioient freedom. 

On the moorland plains of rod and mixed soils formed by the dis- 
integration of the granite rooks, tho growth, oven in tho damper 
western taluks, is usually pour, consisting largely of dodonasa^ 
prosopis and camsa, hut where the country consists of continuous 
stretches of hill and valley — as in the parts of Ilospet and Kud- 
Ugi which adjoin the 8andur range — it is more varied and more 
valuable, containing wrightia, vitis^ zizyphus^ nim, tamarind, a 
little coppice teak and some anogemus and Ilardwickia, while the 
valleys are often fringed with thick groves of date. This Hard- 
mckia bimta (y^pi) is one of the most characteristic trees of 
Bellary. Its growth round Andkallu, at the tri- junction of tho 
Hadagalli, Hospet and Khdligi taluks, where it has been specially 
cared for by the head of the village for many years, and that in 
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CJIAP. V. the Chiribi reserve, through whwh the KottAru-KAdligi road 
Forests, passes (which was specially respected by the villagers at the 
request of a former Collector) is remarkable, but usually this tree 
is greatly persecuted, as it makes excellent fuel for iron-smelting, 
etc., produces a hard wood, and supplies (from the inner bark of 
its young branches) a fibre which is of much value for ropes. 
Moreover, for reasons which are not yet clear, it reproduces itself 
slowly and unwillingly, very few of the numerous self-sown seed- 
lings which spring up after rain ever surviving to grow into 
saplings. 

On the soil produced from the Dharwar rocks tl‘.e forest growth 
is the most diversified of all. ^he Sandiir hills are of this forma- 
tion, and on them are found very numerous vurieties of trees, some 
of which do not occur anywhere else for 100 miles round. Among 
the more valuable are teak, Hanhdckia, anoyeissiis and 8om<? 
sandal. The Copper Mountain range is also of Dharwar rock, but 
here the rainfall is more scanty and the former depredations of the 
wood-cutters of Hellary town have prevented the existence of any 
thick growth. On the west side of it. however, is a block of 
HardivickWj called the Malappaimgudi block, which has been pro- 
tected since 1876 and the size of tho trees in which shows the 
(‘apabilities of the soil. But in both these ranges the depth of 
earth is usually small, tho rock lying very near the surface, and, 
though in the damper hollows in Sandur tlie growth is dense, the 
trees seldom attain to any size. These Handur hills contain, 
nevertheless, the only real forest to be found in Bellary, Anauta- 
pur or the western part of Kurnool. 

The portion of them whicli has been leased by Government 
forests. consists of the growth on tho two main ranges whicli enclose the 
valley of Sandur and on the Donimalai plateau at tho eastern 
extremity of the more northern of them.' The Ed j a retains the 
forest on tho low ground and on the Kumarasvdmi plateau at the 
eastern end of the southern range. The leased area is divided 
into three portions, namely, the north-eastern, area 16,011 acres, 
Eamandmg (14,785) and Donimalai (9,204). The growth is best 
on tho Eamandrug division. 

Pecuniarily, the lease of these forests has not hitherto been a 
snccess. A depOt for the sale of their produce is kept up at 
Toranagallu, but the demand for fuel and timber from them is not 
large, as Adoni town and the railway can be cheaply supplied 
from the I!9allamalai forests in Kurnool, through which the line 
passes, while in Bellary town competition has ocourred from the 
forests of the whole inaih villages adjoining the Sandur hills and 
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(until recently) from the contractors felling in the portion of the 
Sandur range which remained under the management of the Edja. 
Indirectly, however, as is shown in Chapter VIII below, these 
forests have been of immense benefit to the cattle of the distiiet in 
several recent bad seasons, as they arc covered throughout with 
thick grass. 

One of the greatest difficulties in the way of protecting them 
has been the constant fires to which they are subject. The thick 
grass greatly assists the spread of these, as in the hot nmntlis it 
becomes as dry as tinder and correspondingly inflammable. 

Some at least of them, owing perhaps to tho rich deposits of 
iron which tho hills contain, are caused by lightning, three r-ases 
in which tho forests have been seen to lie so fired being on rccoi*d. 

Up to the present, no artificial reproduction lias boon at- 
tempted in any part of tho district. At Knppigallu in Adt'nii 
taluk an experimental station was established in 1892 to omleavour 
to ascertain what trees could be planted with the greatest prospect 
ol' success in the rod and mixed soils. No vory definite results 
have yet been arrived at except that with care and attention 
albizziff Lelihek grows faster than any other tree which lias been 
tried and that Hardu ickia slowly <*stal>lishe8 itself. 


CHAP. V. 
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CHAPTER VI. 

OCCL’PATIONSi AND TNADE. 


Occupations — A gi’inulturc and })asiiire — Other usual callings. Arts .^np ixdds. 
TRiE«--(iiinny-woaTing — Cotton-wtuiviiig ; . coarso white cloths — 
carpeds — Wunieti’s cloths— Cot ton-dyeing — Silk-w eaving — Silk-dyeiiig- 

Goiulition of the silk and cotton weaveis— Jllanket-w^eaving—Cotton-cleaii. 
ing— Cot toii-pn?88ing" -(^olton-spinning—Juggeiy-niaking“ Oils - 'I'anniiig- 
Jron-8nicltiTig— Salt and salt pet re Bangle-making— llrass-woik—lVt • 

stono|artioles— Wooden toys — Mats, tatties, etc. — Wood-earving. Tradk- 
Kxport s — Imports- li!avket$. Wkiohts and Mk.vsurks — T ables of weiglil 
Grain measures -Lajnid niea«m-es — Lineal nicasures— Measures of time. 

As in other districts, so in llollarv, an ovorwhclniing majority 
of the population (nearly three-fonrtbs of the total) subsist by 
agriculture and the tending of flocks and herds. The methods of 
agriculture in fashion have been referred to in (Chapter IV above. 
The flocks anti herds include t^attle, sheep and goats. Cattle, as 
has been explained on page 21, arc not earefullv or systemati- 
cally bred, but there is profit in the natural increase ov(*n of the 
interior varieties raised in the district. Sheep and goat tending 
is the special calling ol‘ the Ktiruba caste. Flocks of both these 
aniraals arc hired by cultivators as manuring agents and, as will 
bo seen immediately, the wool and flesh of the former and the skin 
of the latter are of value. 

Next in numerical importance after agriculture and pastoral 
pursuits among the oecnpations of the people arc the numerous 
callings which are essential to the supply of the other actual 
necessities of the community. Inhere are, as elsewhere, numerous 
traders and shopkeepers great and small (and many cart-drivers 
and coolies employed by them) who collect the exports of the 
community and distribute its productions and imports ; there are 
the artisans (blacksmiths and carpenters, builders and stone- 
cutters, potters and leather-workers, tailors and jewellers, barbers 
and washermen) who supply others of the simple needs of the 
people ; the butchers and toddy-drawers who provide them with 
meat and drink ; the doctors and astrologers, priests and school- 
masters, who see to their bodily, spiritual and mental welfare ; 
the musicians, jugglers and players who amuse their idler 
moments ; and the parasites (thieves and beggars, religious and 
other) who live upon them. 
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None of these are peculiar to Bellary alone, and there remain CHAT*, vi. 
for discusMon only 'those occupations which are concerned with arts Abts and 
and industries which are in some degree outside the common run. 

The only industry in the district which employs any consider- 
able proportion of its inhabitants is weaving, l^his divides itself 
into the weaving of cotton, silk, wool and gunny. 

The last of these may bo very shortly dismissed as it is (Tunny. 
apparently practised only by ii few families in Harivi on the 
Tungabhadra in Harpanahalli talnk, where the sunn hemp 
produced and prepared locally is woven into mats and bags. 

The cotton- weaving is of three main kinds, namely, the OoWon. 
weaving of coarse white clotlis for men, of carpets (at Addui) and 
of coloured cloths for women. T'hc coarse white cloths arc made i lothH. 
in eonsiderahle quantities by the Malas in many villages, and the 
yarn made in the spinning mill at Bellary is often used for them. 

Few of them seem to be exported. They aro tlisposed of in <h<* 
village where they are inado or at the nearest weekly market. 

The Addni cotton rugs or (?arpets are well-known outside tin' A(ioni 
district and are exported in oonsiderablo quantities to many 
places within the Presidency and in Mysore and Bombay and oven 
lind their way to Calcutta and London. Kativos use them as 
purdahs and to sleep on, and Europeans buy the larger kinds for 
ti'Tit carpets and the smaller for hold-alls, etc. T'he weavers are 
practically all Muhammadans. The usual pattern cunsists of 
stripes of various (jolours, but diamond-shaped and oUkt more 
complicated designs are also made. 'J’he yarn used is always mill- 
made and it is either dyed locally by Lingiiyats and Mad deni 
witli mineral dyes or is purchased ready-dyed from Bombay or 
Europe. Iforizontal looms are used. A striped rug H feet ])y 4 
feet of the ordinary patterns and colours can l)o woven in ten 
hours, and soils for from Bs. 1-8-0 to Its, 2-8 0, the wages for the 
work being froln four to six annas. The weavers dispose of a 
good many of these smaller kinds to travellers at the railway - 
stations at Addin', Guntakal and Gooty, where they have estab- 
lished agencies lor their sale. 

Coloured cotton cloths for women are woven in very many Women’ii 
villages. The chief centres are Bellary', PI ospet, 11 ampds/igaram, 
llayadmg, Tamharahalli and its neighbour ’B4chigoiidanahalli 
and Yommiganhru. 

lu some of these places oloths with narrow silk borders, or 
having either the warp or woof of silk, are also made, and it is 
^ot therefore easy to draw a hard and fast Hue between the 
centres for the weaving of cotton and the places where silk is 
the material used. Silk-weaving is, however, referred to more 
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CHAP. VI. particularly below. The castes engaged in both oases are mainly 
Arts ano Devdngas, several sub-divisions of ^dles, Kuinis, and Togatas, 
IXDUSTRIES. ^ considerable sprinkling of Lingdyats and Musalmans. 

Neither the methods used in preparing the warp and in weaving 
nor the looms employed difler from those common in other parts 
and they need no description. As elsewhere, the women and 
children assist in all the preliminary processes. 

Both the all-cotton and the mixed silk and cotton cloths are of 
the usual long and narrow pattcni, and generally a length of about 
a yard at the two ends is more ornamental than tho rest and ig 
carefully displayed by the w'carer. 

Cotton- Practically all the cotton thread used is mill-mad6, and in 

most cases it is in addition bought ready-dyed, though a general 
exception to this rule is that, if indigo is required, the thread is 
dyed locally. The colour f*alled maddi^ a handsome dark-red, is 
also occasionally given to the thread by dyers in the Nizam's 
Dominions who use the bark of tlu' root of the imddi (moriiida 
citrifolia) tree and are known in consequence as Madderu. TIjo 
thread comes chiefly from tho Bombay side or from Phirope, and, 
except indigo, the dyes used are nearly always of mineral origin. 
Usually, only seven colours arc} cm])loyed. These are, in ascend- 
ing order of preference, white (undyed), grass-green, scarlet, 
yellow, black, dark -red and indigo-blue. Indigo is far the most 
popular colour for tho body of a cotton cloth, and is the provailinj? 
tint of the dress of any crowd of women of the middle classes. 
The dyev is chiefly got from Cuddapah district. To procure a 
really fast colour it is, however, nec’cssary to steep the thread 
again and again (sometimes it is done as many :is ten times) and 
in tjio cheaper cloths this perfection is not aimed at and they soon 
wash to the unpleasant pprple-hluc so commonly seen in the 
garments of tho poorest. 

Siik-weaviiiif. Cloths with both warp and woof of silk are rare. They are ^ 
said soon to wear out. Consequently the ordinary “silk” 
cloth has either a warp or woof of black cotton thread. All-silk 
handkerchiefs are, however, made in considerable quantities for 
Lingdyats, who use them to tie their lingams round their necks 
or upper arms. The chief ’ centres for this weaving of mixed silk 
and cotton are perhaps Adoni, Ycmmiganfiru, Kampli, Hampdsdga- 
ram, TamharahalU, BdohigondanahaUi and Eayadrug, though in 
thd absence pf definite statistics it is difficult to make certain. 
The cloths mainly made are either of the ordinary dimensions 
worn by women or the more elaborately designed varietieswhioh are 
used for making rcoMm^ or tight-fitting bodices. These bodices 
are almost cmiTersally worn by the Bellaiy women and even the 
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oompiurati^ty poor olasses seem to endeavour to have them of thii 
Buzed ailk and odtion rather than of ootton only. At Addni and 
Bayadrug two or three families now make cloths after the Poona 
fft ahiftn {ptt&mbaT. as they are called) in which the body oonsista 
entirely of * ahot ’ ailk of various colours and the ends are richly 
ornamented with floral and other designs woven in on the 
loom and with much gold thread. Some of these cloths will cost 
as much as Bs. 1 50 a piece, ahd Bs. 50 is quite an ordinary 
price for them. 

The silk thread is none of it produced in the district, but is 
purchased from outside, chiefly from Sholdpur, Bagalkdt, Bclgaum 
and other places in the Bombay Presidency, from Mysore, or from 
dealers in Bellary who get it from these places. The Addni weav- 
ers get some of theirs from Chennapatnam in Mysore and from 
Eollegdl in Coimbatore district. Largo quantities arc procured 
ready-dyed, and where the dyeing is done locally minenil dyes are 
chiefly used, though they arc sometimes combined with vcgctablo 
dyes and these latter are still occasionally used alone. 

Except in the Poona cloths, the only colours used are white 
(undyed), a dark and a light crimson, golden-yellow, orange and 
grass-green. By themselves these arc all of them l)oaiitiful tints, 
but they are often combined in a manner which sots a Kiiropoan’s 
teeth on edge and their brightness is greatly deadened by the black 
cotton warp so universally used. 

Orange and green are always made witli mineral dyes. The 
methods employed in getting the other four tints differ slightly 
from village to village and it would be tedious to set out the vari- 
ous recipes in detail. The following is tho Kampli system, and 
it is typical of the others : To procure white silk the raw skeins 
are bleached. A seer of lime is mixed with two seers oi m^idu 
(alkaline earth) and a little water and allowed to stand. Later 24 
seers of water are added and the whole brought to the boil over a 
fire. Twelve seers of raw silk are plunged into the boiling fluid 
for a few seconds and then rinsed and dried. This removes the oily 
matter from the raw silk and bleaches it to a very brilliant white. 

The dark and light crimson arc called respectively kachcha 
kirunanji and pakka kinmanji, kirimanfi being a corruption of 
the English ^ crimson V Both arc made from cochineal. After 
being bleacdied as above, the silk is soaked in alum to servo as 
A mordant. For three seers of silk four tolas of alum are dis- 
solved in eight seers of water, and the silk is soaked in this for 24 
hours and t^en washed in running water. For pukka kiHmai^i^ 
one and a htdf seers of cochineal are next added to six tolas weight 
of saffron and throe-quarters of a seer of pista-kai (a hollow shell 
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OSAP. VI. a poppj-bead, said to be a gall which fonmi on some 

Aan iND whioh have been previously po\^ered and mixed together. 

indostbies. The whole is then ground to a paste in a mortar and four seen of 
water are added. The silk is first steeped in this for a few minutes 
and then rinsed in water. The liquid is next heated till it boils. 
The silk is plunged into it and the liquid is then ii^en off the fire 
and the silk is left to soak in it for 24 hourS) after which it is 
washed in running water. The process is afterwards repeated a 
second time to make the dye fast. If hachcha kifimmji is required 
the saffron mentioned above is omitted. 

When the crimson mineral dye is used the process is exactly 
the same except that the mineral dye replaces the cochineal. The 
silk looks exactly the same colour, whichever dye is used, but the 
weavers say that the cochineal gives a faster colour than its rival. 

The yellow colour is produced either with kapila powder 
the stellate pubescence covering the three coccus capsules of 
the tree Eottlera tinctoria, mixed in equal parts with pounded seeds 
of the same tree, or with a mineral dye. Much the same trouble- 
some processes as were necessary for the crimson dyes have to be 
gone through. 

Condition The weavera both of silk and cotton are largely in the hands of 
aalTwtton receiving advances and materials from them and being 

wMTen. piece-work wages for the cloth they weave. In bad seasons 

the demand for cloths of all sorts falls off, the capitalists conse- 
quently usually stop the advances of money and materials, 
and the weaver is left without work. Hence the necessity for 
special measures for the relief of weavers when famine is about. 
The weavers usually say that their industry is not what it was, 
owing to oompetition with foreign machine-made fabrics. These 
materialBare doubtless purchased largely by the men, but except in 
the towns it is most unusual to see a woman in this district wearing 
anything but the locally -made cloths and it is undoubted that these 
clotlis are also exported in considerable quantities. Cotton cloths 
with silk borders are sent from Yemmiganhru and Y s -m pli as far 
as South Ganara. Weavers occasionally combine other occupations 
with their weaving and this has been pointed out as a proof of the 
decline of the industry, but it is not a recent symptom, for Munro 
says that the same thing occurred in his time. 

The weavers • are not remarkably progressive. ^They hardly 
ever use any but the same half-dozen colours ; excepting the oases 
of the Poona cloths above referred to and a few imitatioiis the » 
Kiorn&d varietieB made in recent years in Addni, their pattoEUs aio < 
' the same year after year; except in Addm, tiiey have donenqttM | 
to meet the large demand whi^ exiata lor cotton cheob 
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and troasen of European pat>tem ; they none of them employ fly- OHAP. yi. 

shuttles or other* improven^ents in their looms ; and it is doubtfol Arts and 

whether even their technical skill is what it was. At the Bellary ***®^»**** 

Agrioultural Exhibition of 1888 a piece of silk from Eampli was 

shown which had been embroidered in the loom with a prayer to 

Siva in several languages, but no one in Kampli can do such work 

now. • Finally, (in Addni and Hampasdgaram at any rate) they 

spend much of their earnings in the toddy shops, which after 6 

p.in. are thronged with them. 

The oumbly (kambli) is the black woollen blanket of the coun- BUnktt- 
tiy which serves as bed, portmanteau, overcoat or umbrella, as need 
may require. It is made from the wool of the black and white 
sheep by the Kurubas, the shepherd caste. 

The sheep are flrst shorn when they are six months old (the 
shears used are of the same pattern as in England) and thereafter 
twice a year until they are four years old, after which their wool 
is worthless and they are converted into mutton. The wool is 
cleaned and loosened with a bow like that employed for cleaning 
cotton but smaller, and then spun by hand. It is never dyed, but 
fancy grey and white borders or s^pes are made by picking out 
the diflerent colours of the natural wool. 

The oumblies are woven on a loom designed on much the usual 
principles but primitive and clumsy in practice. The shuttle is 
of the ordinary kind but is so badly made that it sticks every 
second or third time it is passed. After each thread of the woof 
is added, a long piece of smooth wood is inserted behind it and used 
to push it close up to the last thread and is then removed only to 
be laboriously replaced after the next thread. It would seem 
possible to improve these methods without much cost or trouble. 

The warp is stiffened by being dressed with a paste made of pounded 
tamarind seeds and water. 

The blankets made are of all prices from 10 annas to Es. 10, 

&nd some of them are ornamented at the ends with narrow lines of 
coloured cotton. Finer kinds, made from the wool of the flrst 
shearing very carefully hand-picked, are procurable in places to 
order. In olden days some of these fetched as much as Es. 50. 

Nimbalagiri in Etidligi taluk used to be famous for them, 
bat in 1877 famine the weavers who made them wont to 
Mysore State and never returned, and none of this excellence are 
BOW made* They can be procured to order, however/ from D4va*> 
nagere in Mysore. Etidligi and Harpanahalli taluks are the c^ef 
centres of the industry and a considerable export trade is said 
to be oanied on with many plaoes in Mysore and the Bombay 
AEendmy and even with Ceylon. 
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CfiAP.TI. After weaving, the indnstrieB which employ the largest 
Arts AND number of the inhabitants of Bellavy are thoE^e which concern 
IWPPSTBH8. themselves with the preparation for the market of the agricultural 
Ootfton. products of the district^ namely, the cleaning, pressing and spuming 

oleanfng. cotton, the manufacture of jaggeiy from sugar-cane juice, 

the making of various oils and the tanning of the skins of goats 
and sheep. 

The cleaning of the cotton lint from its seeds, and from the 
leaves, dirt, etc., with which it gets mixed employs many persons 
in the cotton season. Four methods are employed. The first is 
by means of the teckla, or ^ stone eharha^} The cotton is placed 
on a fiat stone. A woman sits on a stool in front of it with 
wooden soles tied to her feet. She places a cylindrical iron roller 
on the cotton and rolls it rapidly backwards and forwards with 
the wooden soles and thus squeezes the seed out of the lint and 
pushes it over the front of the stone. With her left hand she 
feeds the roller, from in front, with the unolcaned ootton and with 
her right she withdraws the cleaned lint and pushes it under the 
stool. This appliance is used more in the Nizam’s Dominions and 
the western part of the district than in the eastern taluks, where 
it is almost unknown. 

The next method is by means of a bow. The Dfiddkulas 
practise it to a small extent. The ootton is placed on a bamboo 
grating. Above it is suspended a bow some six feet long. The 
string of this is placed in the middle of the cotton and is then 
continuously struck with a piece of wood shaped like a dumb-bell. 
The vibrations of the string jerk the ootton into the air and free 
it from tho seed, which falls through the grating. 

llio third, and at present the most popular, method is by the 
hand charlca. This consists of two h<»izonial wooden oyliaders 
set close to one another in a frame and rov-olved in opposite 
direotionB, towards one another, by a handle. The ootton is fed 
between the rollers and the seeds ahd dirt are squeezed out of it. 
The cleaning done by this machine is imperfect and the ootton 
comes out in a matted state with the fibres lying in all direohenB^ 
making it tronblosome to card subsequently. 

The foorth method is by the saw-gin. * In this a number of 
thin oircular iron plates with toothed edges, resembling oiioulir 
saws, are driven round by a handle through narrow dots, 3Ae 
teeth catch the cotton and puU it through the slots, hut Aeoe aie 
too narrow to allow the seed to pass as well end it eoBsequeDtly ii 
separated from the lint and falls to the gronnd. As the ^ 

^ Drawings of this and of the chsrka and law-gin lielow will be 

fpind in Wheelai*s Aoiidboob to tfcf CbMcm (MKeaMw c/ liodr^ 
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eBierges from the slots it is brushed by circular brushes, revolving CHAP. ▼!. 
in the opposite diieotioD to Abe saws, which remove it from the Abt* and 
teeth aiid cleanse it from leaves and other impurities. There ore 
three or four large gins of this pattern iti Hadagalli and some more 
in MAgalam, but very few elsewhere. The objection to the 
machine is that it injures the staple. 

In Tinnevelly most of the cotton is ginned by steam, but in 
B^lary steam-ginning has been tried by Messrs. Dymes ^ Co. at 
Adoni and found unsuccessful. In Tinnevelly labour is scarce^ 
and the ryots are glad to get their cotton cleaned for them and to 
pay for Hie work. In Bellary, labour is cheap after the cotton 
baivest and the ryot prefers to gin it himself by hand. Conse- 
quently if exporters want machine ginned “ Western (as the 
Bellary cotton is oalled) they are obliged t.o lay in largo stocks of 
ootion at the beginning of the season, in order to keep the gins 
running, and have to gin it on their own account. This moans 
expenditure in warehouse-room, fire insurance, etc., locks up a 
oonsideiable amount of money for several montlis, and also 
exposes the exporters to the risk of a fall in price before the cotton 
can he ginned. In Tinnevelly, they can buy ready machine- 
ginned cotton from the ryots themselves, whenever they please. 

Moreover the character of the staple of the Bellary cotton does 
not lend itself well to ginning and machine-ginned Western ” 
is not much liked by Kuropean spinners. 

Steamrginning is, however, done at Messrs. Sabhdpati Muda- 
liydr’s Press in Bollary and very recently a ginning factory under 
native management (the Sri Lakshmi ”) has started operations 
at Ad6ni. 

Notwithstanding the impetus given to cotton-growing in Gottc^ 
Bellary by the cotton-famine in Lancashire which was occasioned 
by the American Ci9il War in 1861, export was much restricted 
by the ditScolty of getting the cotton to the coast. The presses 
were all in Black Town, Madras, and the cotton used to be bought 
by the pressing firms’ dubashes in Bollary and sent all the way to 
Madias by cart, taking weeks upon the road. In the sixties, the 
Madras ilUilway was rapidly pushed on and 18b5 it had 
leached Guddapah, by 1869, Gooty and by 1870, Addni. In the 
year following, the branch to BeUaiy was opened. As the line 
wag esfiteoded, the cotton was carted to the nearest station and 
thonce >iaile(l to Madras, and steam presses began to be started 
^ere. In 1871, one of the first steamers which came through the 
then newly*opeaed SueB Canal biought a hydraulic press for 

’ BVxr the view of the matter which foliowe aad for the history of the Presses 
belaw l am todebtod to A. H. Deane, Jfliq., of JfessES. Dymet A Co. 
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Messrs. Dymes & Co., who sent it to Ad6ni. This was the first 
steam press erected in the district. In the following year, the same 
firm opened another at Bellary, but this was burnt down in 1874. 
Shortly afterwards Messrs. Harvey and Sabhdpati Mndaliydr put 
up in Bellary the press which is still known by the name of the 
latter and Messrs. Dymes built their existing press. About the 
same time, two of the steam presses in Madras were moved to 
Bellary and after changing hands several times they are still 
working under the names of the “ Beljary Press Co.” and the 
“ Alain Basappa Press ” aliaa the “ Western Press Co.” During 
the early seventies Messrs. Harvey and Sabhdpati and Hambillas 
Sowcar k Co. opened the two presses at Adoni which are still 
owned by them and about a dozen years ago the “ City People 
Press,” under native management, was started in the same town. 

There are thus at present four steam presses at Bellary and • 
four at Adoni. In the latest year for which figures are available 
the total outturn of these was valued at Es. 27 lakhs. The cotton 
is sent both to Madras and Bombay. The bigger ryots bring 
their cotton to the presses for sale themselves, but the smaller fry 
usually dispose of it (either ginned or unginned) to native brokers, 
who advance them money on it months before it is picked. These 
brokers employ large numbers of hands to gin for them any 
cotton bought with the seed in it. 

The only steam ootton-spinning mill in the district is that at 
Bellary, just outside municipal limits. It is owned by a native’ 
company with a capital of 2^ lakhs, contains 1 7,800 spindles and 
employs between 400 and 500 hands in spinning the coarser counts 
of yam. 

Jaggery is chiefly made from the sugar grown under the 
Tungabhadra channels. Iron mills are now^ almost universally 
used in place of the old inefSoient wooden mills and in Hospet 
there are two firms which not only repair them but even get the J 
various parts from Madras and adjust and put them together. 
The methods of making the jaggery from the cane juioe are as 
primitive as elsewhere and seeing that sugar refined by European 
processes is now purohaseahle in the bazaars and that the BeUaiy 
jaggery oonsequently no longer oommands the price it did, it 
is time some improvements were made. The sugar is not even 
skimmed or strained, but is poured just as it is on to date mats to 
solidify. The report of Dr. Leather, Agricultural Chemist to the 
Government of India, of Ist November 1897 contains several sKMt 
useful hints, suoh as the advisability of adding lime to the 
while boiling, to prevent the wastefnl “ ” whioh oth«^ 

wise ooonrs, and the superior advantages of the himd oeiitrifiig*l ^ 
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separator (now largely used in Shdh4b&d in Bengal) over the old- chap. vi. 
fashioned process (used in Bollary) of getting rid of the molasses Arts and 
with wet water-weeds. But though the ryots appear to be well **'®^**»8' 
aware that they are falling behind in the race, they have adopted 
no impfovements except the iron mill. 

The chief oils made in the district are* castor, gingell} , kusama Oils.' 
(safflower, oarthamus tinotorius) and ghrellu (niger seed, guizotia 
abyssinioa). The crop last named is almost entirely confined to the 
western taluks, where its bright yellow flowers are very conspicuous 
in the autumn. Oils are also made in smaller quantities from the 
seeds of the nim, ippa and kdnuga (pongamia glabra) trees and 
from oocoanuts. The industry is chiefly in the hands of the 
G&niga caste. The oils generally used for bumiug (they are now 
being rapidly ousted by kerosine) anM;astor and safflower. Gin- 
gelly is also burnt, but is mainly employed in cooking and for the 
hair. Ghrellu is like an inferior gingolly oil. Both ii und ippa 
oil are used for both burning and cooking. Kfinuga is only used 
for burning. Nim oil is only employed for medicinal |)ur[)osoH. 

Except castor, they are all made in the ordinary country oil- 
mill. A steam mill was recently started under native niansgc- 
ment at Ad6ni, but does not seem to have so far been a success. 

Gingelly cako is eaten in some places, but the cake of the other 
oils is only useful as fuel. Latterly^ however, a certain quantity of 
nim cake has been exported from Addni to Cuddapah to hf* used 
there as manure, and it is also occasionally employed for improving 
alkaline soils. Castor is first roasted on iron pans and then 
ground small either on a stone, or with a pestle, or (in Hadagalli 
and Harpanahalli) in a machine like, that commonly used for 
making ^mortar, provided with heavj’ stone wheels which are 
dragged round by bullock-power in a circular stone-lined channel 
in which the seed has been placed. The paste so resulting is then 
boiled with water and the oil rises to the top and is skimmed off. 

The stench oansod in this process is most offensive. The en Icr* is 
used as fuel for roasting the next batch of seed. ’ 

There were, until recently, five tanneries in the district, two at 'I’anning. 
Addni and one each at Hospet, Kosgi and Rayadriig. Those at 
Addni have now both been closed, apparently on account of 
competition from chrome-tanned skins. The industry (and the 
ocameeted trade in raw and salted skins) is, as elsewhere, mainly 
in the hands of Labbais. Combined with it is some trade in bones, 
vhich axe collected for the Labbais by the Mdlas and Mddigas and 
wported to Bombay. 

Knally, there remain the industries connected with the natural ironmmelt. 
P^UdUdthedifltriot— its minerals and forest growth. 
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Until twelve or fifteen years ago, iron used to be smelted by 
the usual primitive native processes* at Kani^challi in Sandur 
State, at K&malapuram and Ghilakanahatti in Hospet taluk and at 
Shidegallu and Mallapuram in Kiidligi taluk, the ore being all of 
it mined in the Sandur hills. The iron was chiefly used for making 
the huge circular pans in which sugarcane juice is boiled. The 
industry is now dead, the cheaper European iron having cut out 
the native product. Further particulars will be found on p. 309 
below in the account of Sandur State. 

The earth-salt industry, now also extinct, and the manufacture 
of saltpetre are referred to on pages 177 and 179. 

Glass bangles of the primitive kind are made from “ bangle- 
earth” in the usual manner at Gollapalli in Bayadrug and Ghinna- 
tumbalam and Muchchigiri in Addui. 

In Hospet and Hireh&lu a few families of the Bdg&ra sub- 
division of the Jains make eattlc-bells, rings, horns, gongs, etc., of 
brass and in Harpauahalli two families of Mardthas fashion the 
enrious brass bracelets, finger and toe-rings, anklets, etc., in which 
the Lambddi women delight, and small hulls and other animals. 
The work is very rough. Brass and copper pots are procured from 
outside the district, largely from Hubli and Vellore. 

At Yaraballi, hamlet of Tavuddru in Harpauahalli, small 
Basavaiiuas are roughly cut from the soapstone found near there 
and in Sdmaldpuram in Kddligi taluk one man still makes domestic 
utensils of the same matciial. 

In Kampli one, and in Harpauahalli three, families make a 
few toys, cradles, sticks, etc., of wood turned and lacquered 

in the usual raauucr on a primitive lathe. 

Mats and tatties are made from split bamboo and date leaves 
by Korachas and .Vledaras, and the former also manufacture 
winnowing pans, baskets, ropes and nets of various fibres, and the 
long brushes used by weavers for sixing the warp. 

Wood-carviug survives as an art only in Bellary town, though 
many of the caTponterscan cut the rough designs with which outer 
doorway's are usually embellished. In Bellarv carving is done by 
Jinig&ras and they have taught the art to some Muhammadans, 
who are now often more skilful than their teachers. Two of these 
made a teak doorway, carved in the Ghdlukyan style, which 
obtained a bronxe medal at the recent Arts Exhibition at the 
Delhi Durbar and is now in the Madras Museum. 

Statiatioa of trade are not compiled lor districts separately and 
the official figures relate to the Deccan as a whole It is not 
therefore possible to speak with oeitainty of the eomrae of 
in Bellary . As has besp seen, the mannfactnres of the diitriel aie 
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lew, and the trade bonsists in the oolleetion of the various products chap. vi. 
which it exports flhid the distribution of the imports. Addniisthe , Trabi. 
trade centre of the northern taluks, Bellary of the centre of the 
district and Chittavddigi of tho west. The extreme south-west 
deals largely with Ddvanagero in Mysore. As was to be expected 
from its geographical position, Beilary trades more with tho 
Bombay Presidency than with Madras. Tho chief exports are 
perhaps cotton, food-grains, oil-seeds, oils, blankets, hides and 
skins, jaggery and women’s cloths, and the principal imports, salt, 

European piece-goods and yam, rice, cattle, and brasswore. 

Of the exports cotton is the most important. Bellary and Exports. 
Addni, where the presses jare, are the chief centres of the trade, 
and there are smaller collecting centres, such as Molagavalli in 
Aldr taluk, in the more outlying parts of the cotton country. 

The endeavours which have been made to improve the nature of 
the cotton have been referred to on page 86 above. Of the food- 
grains, cholam and korra are those chiefly exported. The oil-seeds 
business is mainly in castor, gingelly and safflower. In Bellary 
this is in the hands of Marwdri dealers who come to the town 
temporarily and periodically return to their own country. In the 
west, tho agents of Bombay firms come to Hospet in tho harvest 
season. GfircUu (niger seed) is sent to Mysore from the south- 
western taluks. The oils made from these seeds are chiefiy sent 
to Cuddapah, Kurnool and Nellore. The other exports have 
already been referred to. 

Of the imports, salt comes from Bombay and Ooa as well as Imports, 
from Madras. Tho rivalry between the throe kinds is referred to 
on page 179 below. The trade in piece-goods, yam and brass- 
ware has been mentioned above and the methods of the Nellore 
cattle-drovers are referred to on page 22 . Bice is imported from 
tho Anantapur, Cuddapah and Kistna districts, very little being 
grown in Bellary itself. 

Both in the collection of exports and the distribution of imports Markets. , 
the weekly markets play an important part. There are, however, 
many fewer of these than in tho average district in tho south. 

The Local Boards supervise them, and annually sell by auction 
the right to oolloct the fees at them. Judged by the amount of 
the bids for this right, the market at Chittavddigi is nearly twice 
OB important as any other, while those at Hospet, Yemmiganfiru, 

Koti^, Harpanahalli, BAyadrug and Eosgi (in this order) come 
next. 

As elsewhere, the weights and measures in popular use are Woorts 
bewildeiingly complex and oaU aloud for standardisation. It is 
imponible to ent^ into their manifold local variations and all 

16 
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that will bo attempted id to indicate the tables more generally 
in use. * * 

The ordinary table of weights is as under 


ai tolas (of *4114 of an ounce) = 1 seer. 

seers = 1 sava seer. 

2 sava seers . . . . = 1 adi seer (3 seers). 

2 adi seers = 1 panch seer (6 seers), 

12 seers = 1 dhndiyam. 

4 dhadiyams . . . . = 1 maund (26*92 lbs,). 


The reason, it is said, why a weight of six seers is called 
panch seer, which literally means * five seers *, is that the old 
mannd weighed 40 seers instead of 48 as at present. The pancli 
seer was then equal to five seers or one-eighth of a maund. In 
1812 the CoUector changed the weight of the seer from 25 to 21 
tolas and that of the maund to 48 seers, and one- eighth of this 
new maund was still called * panoh seer,’ though it now weighed 
six seers. The same explanation accounts for the names adi seer 
and sava seer. There are also the ara pdvu^ or one-eighth of a 
seer, and the pdvu^ or one-quarter of a seer. A seer of gold or silver 
weighs, as elsewhere, 24 tolas. The candy is not used, the weights 
larger than the maund being the hdru and the ndga» The former 
is used for chillies, jaggery and tamarinds and, though it may ho 
said to be generally equal to nine mauuds, it varies in different 
localities and also according to the goods weighed and is sometimes 
eight and somotimas eleven maunds. ’J'ho ndga is used for 
weighing cotton and is usually equal to 12 maunds. 

Throughout the district the seor used for measuring grain is 
one which will hold 84 tolas* weight of a mixture of nine kinds of 
grain, which seems to be equivalent to 86 tolas’ weight of paddy. 
This is very usually divided into halves, quarters, oightbs and 
sixteenths, known as ara seer, pdvu seor, ara-pdvu seer, and 
chatdk. 

The multiples of this seer in uso -in different parts differ, 
however, very greatly. In Alur and Adoni taluks the following 
obtain : — 

84 tolas mixed grain . . . . . . = 1 seer. 

8 seers . . , , . . , , = 1 muntha. 

4 manthas ... .. =1 kadava. 

2 kadavas .. .. = 1 irasa. 

2 irasas = 1 tdm. 

20 turns 1 putti (2^680 

seers). 

In Bellary taluk a putti similarly weighs 2,560 seers. But in 
the four western taluks' there is no putti and the lai^gest 
khaudaga. This differs greatly iu diffbi^ut 
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sometimes equivalent to 1,200 seers, soihetimes to 1,280 and 
sometimes to 1,600.* The smaller multiples of the seer also differ 
widely in different localities and tho terms applied to them have 
vaiying values. Thus tho •padi may he two seers or four ; the 
harm 24, 30 or 32 seers ; the gidna four seers, sixteen, or even 32 ; 
and the gwii 58, 60, 64, 68 or 70 seers. 

In addition to the above weights there arc sundry vague terms 
in popular use among the lower classes, such as pudusedu^ half a 
handful; chdredu^ a handful; and doaedii^ a double handful. 

Oil and ghee are sold throughout the district by weight and 
not by measure, but tho seer of butter may bo of either 21 , 32, 36 
or 42 tolas. Milk, buttermilk, and curd are retailed by the buIj- 
multiples a,bove referred to of the seer used for grain. 

Tho English inch, foot and yard are coming into ust*, but 
I he poplar table is as under : — 

5 angulas (or thumb’s breadtlis) = I chotu (distfinee between tips 
:)! thumb and first finger when fully extended). 

6 angulas « . . . . . =1 genu (baud’s span). 

2 genus . . . . . . == 1 mobi (cubit, length from 

ulbow to tip of middle finger). 

2 molns , . =1 gaja (yard). 

•i molas . . . . . . =1 maru (distance between tips 

of the two middle fingers measured across the clu'st with tho arms 
horizontal). 

Thore are also many curious measures used for special purposes. 
Bodice cloth is sold in terms of a cubit plus tho length of the 
iwo top joints of the middle finger; the removal of naih grass 
is paid for by the kol (stick) of six (sometimes five) molas ; the 
Iddea use a mattam of 3 J molas when calculating well-digging 
operations. For distances, even more vague measures arc in popu« 
lar use, such as kugalati, the distance at which a shout can bo 
heard ; chenipaitu, the length of the side of a dry field ; haraddri 
or pamti, which is about a league ; and gdvada or dmada^ ten or 
twelve miles. 

English hours and minutes are coming into use, and in books 
and in astrology accurate terms are employed, hut in popular usage 
the ordinary 'measures of time are — 

^4 gadias (or, in Gauarese, ghaligis ; 21 minute k eacli) =: 1 tliusu 
or hour. 

3 thasus = 1 jdmam. 

There are, as before, popular and vague measures of time such 
^ ** the time it takes to chew betel, ” etc. ; and the hour of the 
^y at which an event occurred is, as elsewhere, indicated by 
such phrasea as “cook-crowing time,'* “lamp-lighting time,*' 
when the oattte come homei” and “the time of tha 
»>iaday meal.” 
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^AD8~Th(nr condition in 1862— ExtonHion dui'insf famines — Present, condition— 
Kivors unbridgod- -Avenues scarce- -The chief metalled roads— Travellers’ 
bungalows and choultries. Ferries — Basket-boats. Eailways — Tho Madras 
ttailway — The Southern Maliratta Eaihvay— Linos under construction. 

The roada of the district are a creation of the last half century. 
Writing in 1852 Major It. Henderson, c.b., then ‘ Civil Engineer ’ 
in charge of this part of the country, said' : — 

‘‘Eoads there arc iiono deservin^r the name. There certainly are 
tracks through some parts marked out by aloe and milk-hush 
hedges, but from want of bridges and drains these tracks are divided 
into isolated portions by the rivers that intersect them. At present 
there is not a single arched bridge throughout the district, though 
it is intersected by rivers and streams in every direction. The district 
is actually locked up from the surrounding provinces and without 
means either for the export of its produce or for tho introduction of 
Eniopean articles of commerce.*’ 

Europeans could reach Bellary through Mysore without much 
trouble, hni there “ tho traveller to tho northward must stop from 
“ want of either roads or bungalows. The lino north-eastward 
“ to Kuruool is merely a track made by the wheels of country carts. 

“ No attempt has ever been made for its formation or to make those 
portions passable that are either intersected by streams or subject 
** to inundations. The same may be said of the road northward by 
** Addni.” The state of even the main lines of road was, in short, 
so execrable *‘as to compel the use of bullocks generally for tho 
transport of traffic.” For the minor roads throughout an area of 
nearly 13,000 square miles the maintenance allowance was Bs. 650, 
or about nine pies per square mile, per annum ! 

The oarriers of the country were the Lambddis and EoiaohaB, 
who kept large herds of pack-bullocks and travelled once or twice 
a year down to the west coast, taking with them the cotton and 
piece-goods of Bellary and bringing back in return salt, areca, 
cocoanuts, oto. Bjut tho cost of this slow carnage was enormous, 
amounting in the case of cotton to one-fourth of its value in . 
Bollarj. 

* Beport ou important Public Works for 1862 , No. X of “ Selootio2u from 
Eeoordi,” 
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The carts in use had small solid wheels, madd of flat circular 
pieces of wood or stone, and tho axles revolved, v /ith the wheels, 
lilven in 1855 it was stated that wheels with spokes wore onl^ just 
“coming into general usc.’^ Solid stone and wo* oden wheels are 
now resected to the temple cars and the cai-ts used :for transpoi'ting 
stone, and tho axles of these latter arc usually of irao and no longer 
levolve with the wheels. 

In 1851 Government made a beginning by sanctioning the 
construction of the road from Bellary towards Dharwar through 
Hospet as far. as Hamp^sagaram and the lino from Bollary 
through Hir^hdlu to tho Mysore frontier. Tho main argument 
urged in favour of the former line was that it would provide an 
outlet for the cotton of the district to the ports of South Canara, 
which affords a striking instance of the manner in which railways 
have revolutionised former trade routes. Tho cotton now goes 
to Bombay or Madras by rail. In 1851 the traffic to the west 
coast was estimated to amount to ten. lakhs annually. 

Tho construction of roads which was thus begun rc'coivcd a 
great impetus during the famines of 1800 and 1870. In a district 
which contained so few tanks or irrigation channels tho making 
of roads formed almost the only possible relief-work. In the 1870 
famine alone, 56 lakhs were expended on new roads and 12 lakhs 
on repairs to existing lines in tho Bollary and Anantapur 
districts.^ Owing to circumstances which prevail in every famine, 
the value of the work obtained for these largo sums was, however, 
much less than if it had been expended under normal conditions, 
and it has been calculated that the value of the labour on tho now 
roads was only eleven lakhs and of that on the repairs only tliree 
lakhs. 

Much still remains to be done. In the red soil areas the ground 
is so firm and dries so readily that a road once made needs little 
care or expenditure beyond tho periodical cleaning of the drains 
along its sides and an occasional coating witli tho coarse gravel 
which can usually be dug out of its margins. But the frequent 
nollaha which traverse this kind of country still for the 'most part 
remain to bo bridged. In the cotton-soU areas tho diffloiiltios are 
immensely greater, as the foundation of the roads easily bcoomes 
water-logged, tho soft soil of tho slopes is rapidly cut into channels 
by rain, and snitable metal and gravel is only found at consider- 
able intervals and costs much to transport to tho spot where it is 
required. 

^ It is not now to letnrato the etj^ndituro in tho two diitriots* 
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The larger rivers of the district, the Tungabhadra, Hagari, 
Ghinna llagari and Cliikka Hagari, are none oi them anywhere 
bridged or oven provided with causeways, and in "the rains traffic is 
frequently delayed. 

Avenues have only been planted along some 110 miles of the 
roads and are rarer than in any other district in the Presidency 
except the NUgiris. 

Leaving out o£ account short lines of railway feeders, the 
chief metalled roads of the district are at present the following 
From Bellary to Dharwar, via Hospet and Hamp^garam. 

„ „ the Mysore frontier, via Hirehdlu. 

„ „ Siruguppa. 

„ „ Kurnool frontier, via Moka. 

„ Addni to Siruguppa. 

„ ’ „ NAgaladinne. 

„ Madhavaram to Aspari, via Aduni. 

„ lldlvi to Mdlapalli, via Xosgi. 

„ Kddligi to Sdmaldpuram. 

„ Hospet to the Sandur frontier. 

A list of the travellers’ bungalows maintained, with the accom- 
modation available in each, will be found in the scpai’ate Appendix 
to this Gazetteer. The Local Boards also keep up 31 choultries 
for native travellers. Fees are only charged in one of these, that 
at Hospet, and then only when the traveller stays in it beyond a 
certain fixed length of time. Only one of the choultries, Bdpu 
Boo’s at Hampdsdgaram, possesses any endowment. Besides the 
Local Fund institutions there are one or two choultries, like the 
“ Edni Chattrams ” at Rayadnig and Bellary, which have been 
built from public subscriptions. 

The District Board controls 50 ferries across the Tungabhadra 
and 11 across the Hagari. Passengers are charged small fees and 
the tight of collecting these is sold by auction. Judging from the 
bids, the ferry at Kampli in Hospet taluk is the most frequented 
in the district, while those at Taldrigattu, (between the Hampi 
ruins and Anegundi), at Siruguppa in Bellary taluk, and near the 
ruined anicut at Modalukatti in Hadagalli taluk come next. The 
Hagari is seldom in flood for more than a few days together and 
the femes over it are comparatively unimportant. 

At all these ferries basket-boats arc used. They are curious 
oiinular affairs, from eight to twelve feet in diameter, made of a 
strong bamboo frame-work covered outside with hides, and provided 
with a false bottom to protect passengers and freight from the 
water which leaks through t^e hides and collects inside. Ttigr: 
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draw very little water, and thus are hardly afEcoted by oven strong 
ounonts, and the^ ore propelled by two men armed with paddles 
or, when the stream is low enough, with poles. They arc a very 
old institution, as Paes says they were in use in Vijayanagar in 
1520. Herodotus mentions seeing similar boats on the Euphrates ^ 
and other parallels are afforded by the similar constructions used 
on the Oauvery and the coracles of Wales and Ireland. 

In the campaigns fought in this part of the country they were 
the usual means employed to transport troops across the river. In 
1803 Muuro was asked to have 100 of thorn ready at Hampd- 
sdgaram in case the army should require to cross there. Colonel 
Briggs in a footnote in Us translation of Ferishta (ii, 371) says 
“ a detachment of the British army crossed its heavy guns without 
even dismounting them over the Tungabhadra in 1812 in these 
basket-boats.*' 

When, no boats are available the big shallow iron pans which 
are used to boil down sugar-oane juice make useful substitutes at 
a pmoh. They will carry a country cart in safety if it is first 
unloaded, and can then make further trips to bring iioross its 
contents. ^ 

Bellary is fairly well served with railways. Just outside the Railwats. 
centre of its eastern frontier, and connected by rail with the 
district head-quarters, is the important junction of Guntakal, 
whence, lines radiate to Bombay, Bezwada, Madras, Bangalore 
MidHubli., n*ho first and last of these traverse the district. Just 
l)oyond the southern frontier of Harpanahalli taluk runs another 
radway, tho metro gauge branch of the Southera Mahratta 
Railway between Huhli and Bangalore. This is of much scr\ i(?o 
to the southern parts of HarpaiiaWli and Kudligi taluks. 

The line from Guntakal towards Bombay is tbo Xortb-wost Madras 
line of the Madras Railway and is on the standard gauge. It was 
opened in December 1870, passes through AKn* and Addni taluks 
and crosses tho Tungabhadra on the frontier by a girder bridge of 
58 spans of 04 feet each. The girders in this have recently been 
replaced by a new and stlronger set. 

' **The moat wonderful thing of all hero, next t(j the city itaelf, what 1 now 
proceed to deaoribe : thsir resaela that aaij down the river to Babylon ni<o circular, 
and made of leather. For when they have cut the ribs out of willewR that grow 
in Armenia above Babylon, they cover thorn with hides extended on tho ontaido, 
by way of a bottom ; neither making any distinction in the stem, nor contracting 
the ^6w, but making them oircnlarlike abnckler. . . . The vessel is steered 
by two spars, and two men standing upright, one of whom draws his spar in 
sod the other tbrnsts bis ont.’* , (Rk. I, liH, Gary’s translation.) 
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The line from Quntakal to Ilubli crosses the Hagari at 
Paramddevanahalli hj a bridge of 34 spans of 64 feet [each, passes ' 
through Bollary and Hospet and crosses the TnngabWra on the 
frontier by a bridge of 38 spans of 60 feet each. The section 
from Giintakal to Bollary was opened in 1871 and that from 
Bellary to Ilospct in 1884. The former was constructed, and 
originally worked, by the Madras Railway, and was then on the 
standard gauge. It was of the greatest possible service during the 
1876 famine in bringing grain into the district. It was made 
over to the Southern Mahratta Railway Company, by which it is 
mow worked, in February 1887, and was converted to metre gauge 
m May of the same year. 

The bridge over the Hagari gave some trouble in construction, 
owing to the difficulty of cstabli^ing a satisfactory foundation in 
the snridy bed of the river. Cast-iron cylinders filled with concrete 
were eventually used instead of masonry piers. The lowest depth 
of the foundations below rail level is 80 feet. 


Lines undnr Two branch lines from this railway are at present under 
oonstniction., construction, one from Bellary to Rayadrug and the other from 
Hospet to Kottfiru in Kfidligi taluk. They are mainly designed 
to protect the south of the district against scarcity of grain in 
bad seasons. Both are to bo on the metre gauge and in both, to 
reduco the cost of construction to a minimum, the experiment of 
Grossing nullahs without bridges is to be tried. When the streams 
are full, traffic will bo temporarily suspended. In the ease of the 
line to Rayadrug even the Chinna Hagari river is to be crossed 
without any bridge. The rails will bo laid on the sand in the bed 
of the river and merely protected from being washed away by a 
low mrisonry wall constructed on the down-stream side. This line 
runs for much of its length alongside the existing road from 
Bellary to Rayadrug, and in this manner its construction has been 
further cheapened. The alignment of the Hospet-Kfidligi branch 
has had to be greatly altered, as much of the original route will he 
eventually aubmerg^ by the water of the huge reservoir to be 
constructed at Mdl^puram on the Tungabhadra in connection with 
tho Tungabhadra Project. This lino h^ to cross the northward 
extension of the Sandur hills, and it docs so by the saddle over 
which runs the present road from Hospet to the south. A deep 
cutting and a bank over 70 foot high on tho southern side of the 
saddle will, however, be necessary. 
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* CHAPTER VIII. 

KAINFALL AND SEASONS. 


Kain^all— Liability to famine. Early Scarcities— Bcforo the cosBion— ScaroitY 
of 1802-04 — Scarcity of 1805-07 — Bad Beaaun in 1824. Famink ok 1833. 
Famine OF 1854 — Numliera relieved- Works umlertakon— Cost to the State. 
Famine of 1860— Events preceding it- Beginniiijis of distress— Works at 
length opened — A dearth of food- Rain in August — The relief-works enri ied 
out— Cost of the famine. Thk Great Famine ok I876 78 Its sev.-rity 
in Bellary — The beginnings of trouble — Si?ptomher 1876; Huddeii expansion 
of distress— October ; sudden rise in prices - November ; great hiek of 
food— December ; famine inevitaldc- Steps taken uud proijosed Deiuit.alion 
of Sir Richard Temple -Some of his suggestions The action taken - 
Increasing intensity of the famine— June 1877 ; tlie monsoon again tails 
.luly ; difficulties further increase — August ; tin* climax reached - Septeniher; 
rain falls— End of the distress - Cost of the famine. SCAUCITV ok 1884-85. 
Famine of 1891-B2- Cattle mortality he.ivy-(.!ost to the Slate. Fa.mim-: of 
1896-97— Numbers relievtid and prices --Mortality among catth*— Private 
charity and loans hy Government — Cost to the State. S( akcity ok IlHH). 
Summary. Floohs; the disaster of 1804 - Storm of 1817 — 'the Tongal)hadra 
in flood, 1825— Great storm of 1851 - Inundation from the Tungahhiidra, 
1882« EARTnquAKE of 1843. 

•Statistics of the rainfall at tho various recordhif^ stations in tho 
district, and for the district as a whole, are given helow lor the dry 
weather (January to Alarcb), the hot weather (April and May), 
the south-west monsoon (Juno to September), the north-east mon- 
soon (October to December) and the whole year. The figures 
shown are the averages of those recorded between H)l)2 ai d the 
earliest year in which rainfall wa.s systematically registeriul at 
each station, llamandrug was a recording station from 1870 
to 1679, and during tho.se years the full there averaged 39*26 
inches, or nearly double the figure for the district as a whole, but 
the situation of the place is peculiar and it lias thm-idore been 
omitted in tho statistics given — 


Station. 

i 

• 1 

Years 

rccowlfd. 

January 

to 

March. 

April 

and 

May. 

Juno 

to 

Sopfonibor. 

October 

to 

DewnibiT. 

Toliil. 

j^miiiiiniiiilru ... 
Aim 

Siruguppa 

fieilary 

Rayadrag 

Kampli 

Hospet 

Ha&gtdli . 
Harpanahalli ... 
KUdiigi 

1880-ltK)2 
1870 -1902 
Do. 

1880-1902 

1870-1902 

Do. 

1880-1902 

1870-1902 

Do. 

Do. 

Do. 

0‘62 

041 

irH.*) 

O'il 

0-29 i 
0-25 1 

0*32 1 

0-21 

0'39 ! 

0-29 

013 

1-80 

2-18 

2-29 

2‘27 

2- 77 

2*82 

2‘89 

2'86 

3- 33 

87» 

j 3*44 

U-71 

IH-firt 

11-22 

irsi 

9-98 

9-4S 

12- 05 
17-55 

11 -eo 

13- 38 
16*22 

4- 82 

4M» 

5- .'i.'i 

6- 82 
«-(»S 
fl-20 

6-22 

0-5:1 

6-W 

6-26 

2i;'5 

20- It 
22;«7 

2.-) 04 
19w7 
18-75 

21- 18 
2714 

i 20-81 

1 2.T72 

\ 26 05 

District Total ... 

1870-1902 

0‘31 

1 2-76 

13*82 

5-87 

j 2-2-76 


CHAP. VlJl, 
Rainfall. 
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CHAP. VIII. The average fall ia smaller than that in any other district iu 
BAisrALL. the Presidency and at Bellary and Bayadrug vfhere, owing to the 
interposition of the Sandur ^Is, the south-west monsoon is un- 
usually light, it is only some 19 inches. This is less than in any 
of the adjoining British taluks, but in two stations in the neigh- 
bouring Chitaldrug district of Mysore the fall is even smaller. 
The district gets but little of the south-west monsoon as the 
Western QhkU are so close to it, and it lies so far from the east 
coast that the north-east monsoon has parted with most of its 
moisture before reaching it. For the district as a whole the 
heaviest known rain was the 35'62 inches received in 1874, and the 
lightest the 8*61 inches of 1876, the first year of the great famine. 
In this latter year the total fall at Alhr was only 5*80 inches* 
Since 1870 the fall has only twice — in 1874 and 1893 — exceeded 
30 inches and only ten times been above 25 inches. In 1891, on 
the other hand, it was only 10*03 inches and in 1884 only 12*28 
inches. 

The rainfall of Bellary is not only very light, but, as a detailed 
examination of the statistics for each month would show, it is 
also capricious and uncertain. Moreover it is usually received in 
a series of light showers, the effect of which rapidly passes away, 
instead of in a small number of good downpours which would 
thoroughly soak the soil and fill the tanks and springs. If the 
amount received is divided by the number of rainy days the 
average shower, even in the wetter months, works out to less than 
' half an inch. 

Excluding Eamandrug, there are three well-marked zones of 
rainfall : Adoni in the oast of the district, which gets a moderate 
supply ; Alfir, Bollary and Bayadrug in the centre, where the fall 
is smaller than in any tract in the Presidency ; and the three 
western taluks which have a slightly heavier, but still a light, 
rainfall. The average distribution of the supply is very similar 
throughout tho district. bVom December to March the usual 
monthly fall is only about one-eighth of an inch. In April and 
May a few showers occur. In June the south-west monsoon brings 
up some rain and blows with violence till August. Between June 
and September, which latter is the wettest month of the year, more 
than half the annual supply is received. October is the second 
most rainy month, but by November the north-east monsoon has 
died away and the fall in that month is small. 

Marked deviations from this normal course are usually serious 
in their effect, even though the total supply is up to the normal. 
In 1885, the total rainfall was three inches more than the average, 
but the bulk of it arrived so late in the year that the state of tiie 
season was serious enough to nooessitaie preparations to meet a 
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scarcity. Want of rain in the months when it is essential to the 
crops is not oompeipsated for,by heavy falls when that time has 
pas^ away. 

Possessing, therefore, an exceedingly light and withal uncertain 
rainfall, and being, as has bacn seen in previous chapters, a district 
in which three-fourths of the people arc dependent upon pastoral 
and agricultural pursuits, where the soil is much of it poor, and 
where irrigation works are few and far between and are many of 
them dependent upon local rainfall, Bollary is, as a iioccssary 
corollary, more than usually liable to disastrous seasons. 

Of the famines and scaroities which overtook it before its 
cession to the Company there is no exact record. Native historians 
in those days, concerned themselves more with courts and kings 
than with calamities among the common people. Ferishta men- 
tions two famines in the 15th century which are said to have 
spread throughout the Deccan, but gives no exact particulars. The 
second of them must, however, have been oxcessivoly severe, for ho 
says that for two years no grain could ho sown “and in the third, 
when the Almighty showered his mercy upon the earth, scarce 
any farmers were left to cultivate the lands.’^ 

One of Munro’s reports ' makes a passing mention of a scarcity 
in 1756, and shows that the famine of 1791“92 which was so severe 
in the Northern Ciroars (and which is memorable as being the 
first occasion on which an Indian Oovemment opened relief-works) 
also seriously affected the Dccoan districts. Its intensity was 
enhanced by the rapacity of the native administration. “ Had the 
“ officers of Government says Munro, “ lowered the assessment 
“ or even let it remain as before, the effects of the famine would 
“ probably only have been felt while it lasted, but as they raised 
“ it near 50 per cent, wherever there was a crop, this addition to 
“the high price necessarily occasioned by the scarcity rendered 
“ grain so dear * that very little could he purchased by the lower 
“ classes of the inhabitants, and great numbers of thorn perished 
“in oonsequence.” Harpanahalli taluk was less mercilessly 
administered than the others and so suffered less. 

The first soaroity after the cession began in 1802 and lasted 
till 1804. Writing to the Board in May 1803 Munro said that 
in no one village perhaps ot any district (taluks were called 
** * distriots ’ in those days) except Adoni was there what is called 

^ Dated ISth Aagast 1801, printed at the Bollary Oollectorate Pres*, 1802, 

^ The price of rice whi actually at high as t>vo seers the rupee (Munro's 
report of 11th January 1805, in Arbuthnoi’s Life of Munro ii, 220). This seer 
was probably the Navadh4nyam seer of 112 tolas which would make the prioe 
tqnal to one rnpee for 2$ of the present seer of 80 tolas. 
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CHAP. vin. « an average produce/' A year later he wrote again that “ the 
ScAKciTiis ^*^^8 nowhere rceeived any water for^the first crop. In only two 
out of 37 districts did they receive a full supply for the second 
, . Great numbers of the cattle employed in agriculture and 
in the transport of grain have perished . . All kinds of pro- 
visions are from two to three hundred per cent, above the 
average rate.” These high prices vvere partly due to the heavv 
exportation of grain which took place to the country aerpss the 
Tungabliadra, which was equally affected. Munro accordingly 
suspended all duties upon the importation of food-grains and 
imposed an ad valorem duty of 3 per cent, on all grain sent beyond 
the river. The scarcity (Munro declined throughout to describe 
it as a ‘ famine ’) ended with the great storm of October 1804 
which is referred to later on in this chapter. 

Scarcity of Jn the next year the famine which affected the districts 
1806-07. adjoining Madras City spread to Bellary. Distress continued until 
1807. Munro’s report upon the situation ‘ deprecated interference 
with the grain trade and suggested the remission of revenue as one 
of the best moans of alleviating distress, both of which princi- 
ples have been adhered to in all subsequent famines. In the Ceded 
districts the season was in Munro’s opinion beyond all comparison 
worse than any that has ever been known,'’ for tliough prices 
were not so high as they had been in 1804 there was much less 
crop than in that year. ** Not a tank in the country had its due 
complement of water and many of them remained quite empty.” 
Apparently, however, only Rs. 20,000 were spent in relief-works. 
Bad season In 1824 relief-works were again necessary in the district, but 
* it was less severely affected than soveral others. 


Famine or In 1833 occurred tho Gunthr famine ”, so called because of 
its severity in the old Gunthr district, where out of a population 
of 500,000 as many as 150,000 persons wore estimated to have 
perished from want. Mr. F. W. Robertson, the then Collector, 
described the season within his charge in the precise words 
applied by Munro to the state of affairs 26 years before, declaring 
it to he beyond all comparison worse than any that has ever 
been known.” Tho September and October rains failed, and 


consequently most of the black cotton-soil was left untilled. 
Moreover the people across the Tuijgabhadra were in even greater 
straits and their heavy purchases of grain drove up prices with 
appalling rapidity, oholam, which in September had sold at from 70 
to 75 seers the rupee, rising in a few days to 23 seers. The CoUeo* 
tor was authorised to afford gratuitous relief to those in absolute 


i P«t9d 9th Febriftry 1807 (Arbnthnot’i Life ii, 221). 
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want, to open relief-works and to try and cnconragc the impor- 
tation of grain, but what ^ steps were actually taken nowhere 
now appears. Records show", however, that in six months 12,000 
people died of cholera in the district and that the loss of revenue 
there was lakhs of rupees. 

The next famine in the Presidency was in 1854 and it was 
almost entirely confined to Bollary and Anantapur. 

Bellary had hardly recovered from the damage to its irrigation 
works caused by the great storm of May 1861 referred to later in 
this chapter, and in 1852 and the early part of 1853 the standing 
crops— -especially the cholam, the staple food of the people — had 
been extensively injured by unseasonable rain. The rainfall in 
June and July 1853, on the other hand, was scanty, and the north- 
east monsoon completely failed. The average fall in the district 
during that year was only 9^ inches and in certain of the taluks 
(Bellary Adoiii and Rayadnig for example) it averaged only 
inches and was in some cases as low as 3| inches. Tlio harvest 
was consequently a miserable failure and prices began to rise. 

By January 1864 cholam was selling at 27 seers the rupee, 
against an average in the ton years 1841-51 of about 68 seers, 
and by June it had risen to 21 seers por rupee. It coutinued at 
this figure until September, and in the northern taluks, which were 
the worst affected, it w'as even as high as 14 seers. Tlu^ highest 
price touched in 1833 had boon Rs. 200 per garcc and even this 
had only lasted for a short period, the average for the whole year 
being Rs. 140. But on the present occasion the price in the 
northern taluks averaged Rs. 218 per garce steadily from January 
to September, and from J uno to September was even as high as 
from Rs. 240 to Rs. 252. In October ten inches of rain fell, prices 
eased and the famine was over. 

The number of people on relief-works in tlie Bollary and 
Anantapur districts ‘ rose from 9,000 in January 1864 to 97,000 in 
July and was at one time as high as 100,600, or eight per cent, 
of the entire population. Figui os for the first week in each month 
from January to September are given in the 
margin. In Bellary taluk the percentage 
of the pec^fio on relief was as high as 16, 
and in Ad6ni 17. These figures were, 
however, doubtless enhanced by persons from 
the Nizam’s Dominions, who flocked acrosstbc 
river in large numbers. Mortality among the 

‘ It is not now possible to give separate statistics for this famine for each 
of them. 


January 

February 

March 

April 

May 

June 

July 

August 

Septeml)er 


8, 1C, 6 
16,017 
22,270 
48,290 
71,862 
93,092 
97,554 
77,708 
65,869 
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State. 
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Erenti 
preceding it. 


people in not referred to in the reports and was apparently slight 
hut the Collector (Mr. Pelly) estimated that the eastern taluks 
four-fifths of the cattle had perished and the villages were said to 
be strewn with their bones- 

The relief-works consisted almost entirely of earth-work on 
new roads and they were chiefly controlled by seven military 
officers working under the “ Civil Engineer.” Some Ks. 10,000 
were spent in cleaning out and deepening the Fort ditch in Bellary. 
Piece- work rates were nowhere tried. The wages given were at 
first As. 2 for men and As. 1-6 for women and children, but 
in J uly they were reduced to As. 1-3 for men, 1 anna for women 
and 8 pics for children. The majority of the people on the works 
were farm -labourers, ordinary coolies and weavers. In the two 
districts 284 miles of earth-work for roads were completed and 
another 88 miles partly finished and the expenditure upon works 
to the cud of September was Rs. 12 J lakhs. It was, however, 
calculated that the work done was only worth about a third of 
this sum. 

Altogether 16 lakhs were spent on the famine, and if to this 
sum is added the actual loss of revenue in 1854, 5^ lakhs, and a 
further prospective loss of four lakhs, the visitation cost the State 
25J lakhs in the two districts. The coat to the people themselves 
was, of course, far heavier. Writing to Ihe Secretary of State 
after the famine, the Madras G-overnment put the losses due to 
withered crops, land left unsown and diminished cultivation at 
about 3d lakhs, and those caused hy the death of cattle at 13^ 
lakhs, and concluded its calculations with the remark that “ the 
result is a loss in this one Province {i,e. the Ceded districts) of 
nearly 70 lakhs of rupees in this single disastrous season.” * 

In 1866 famine again visited the Presidency and afflicted 
Bellary (especially the Bellary, Bayadrug and Efidligi taluks) 
more severely than any other district except perhaps G-anjdm. 

Events in the district in the years immediately preceding 1866 
had in part prepared the way for disaster. The outbreak of the 
American War in April 1861 had caused a cotton famine in 
Lancashire and the consequent ran upon Indian cotton had been 
so great that the price rose from about Rs. 1-4 per maund of 
25 lbs. in 1861 to Bs. 3 in 1862, Rs. 5 in 1863 and even higher 
figures at the end of 1864. The ryots, speculating on a continua- 
tion of these extravagant rates, raised cotton wherever it would 
grow until the area under that crop in Bellaiy and Anantapur was 

‘ For farther particular! see Dalyell’i Mm.ofanSwm on ihe £amin$ cf 1866 
and the report of the Famine Commitrion of 1880^ Port III, pp. 88-7. 
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more than double the normal. The crop was wonderfully profit- CHAP, v in. 
able (it has been •calculated that the people made IJ millions Famini oi 

sterling out of it in the three years) but its cultivation at the expense * 

of food-grains in a district cut off from railway communioation 
with outside areas proved a dangerous undertaking. Even while 
the seasons continued good this procedure raised prices. In 
1863-64 the season was bad and they went up still fiuf lu r. 

In 1865 the American War ended and cotton went down with 
a run to Es. 3-12 a maund. Also the season was again un- 
favourable. Prices went up to 11 seers of rice and 14 seers of 
cholam per rupee, which was as high as they had over been in the 
1854 famine. Rain continued to hold off, and in Bellary itself 
“ not a drop fell between 7th November 1st May 1866.” 

In March 1866 the Collector * asked that relief-works might B^gimungs 
be started, but received no definite orders. Matters wore becom- 
ing very serious. Accordijig to ono of the oflicial rojiorts “ the 
poorer ryots and hired lahoiirors, and especially the Bedar and 
other low castes, were in a pitiful condition, supporting lib* upon 
edible leaves and nuts, pounded tamarind stones and the juilp of 
the aloe.” The people began to wander to Kurnool, Mysore and 
the Nizamis country. Numbers perished by the way during 
these migrations and it was not unusual to find lying on thc^ roads 
and streets the dead bodies of these famished way-farors.” 

I'he ono bright spot in tho picture^ was the readiness with which 
private charity advanced to alleviate the wretchedness of tho 
poorer classes. Some of the richer ryots fed considerable numbers 
daily and among the names of tliose whose liberality has Tioen 
handed down are Budda Ranga Rcddi, a landholder of IJyydla- 
v4da in Kurnool, and Sakri Karadappa, a cottoii-merebant of 
Bellary. Between 6,000 and 7,000 people, chiefly infirm mou and 
women with young children, were relieved monthly in Brilary 
throughout the famine from private native charity, and oth(*r similar 
relief was organised in Adoni, Hospet, Kampli and K fid lip i. 

In July the Collector at len^fth made arrangomcnls with the Workiat 
Superintending Engineer to o|ien relief-works fron» the usual 
Public Works grant and obtained sanction foi an additional 
Rs. 30,000 for improvements to roads and the cleaning of wells. 

In the Anuntapur portion of the district it was arranged to go on 
with the extension towards GFuntakal of tho North-west line td‘ 
the Madras Railway, the rail-head of which was then at Mudda- 
nfiru in Cnddapah district. 

* Arthur Hathatray. He died while on tour near Ettinahatti in the month 
following and is buried at Ramandrug. He was temporarily succeeded by 
W. S. LRly, the Head Assistant Collector, who afterwards (he retired on an 
invalid pension in 1872) beoam'e the well-known author of " On Shibboleths ” 
and oilier works. 
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By August things were at their worst. The district was cut 
off from grain supplies from the nortli by (a strange irony !) floods 
in tlie Tungabhadra caused by heavy rain in Mysore, and in 
places there was an absolute dearth of food. During the latter 
half of the month second sort rice was four seers the rupee and 
cholam five seers. The Collector telegraphed to Government asking 
that Its. 10,000 worth of the cheapest grain in Madras might be 
sent him instantly. Govcrnnient macTe immediate aiTaiigementB 
with the Commissary-General to despatch the grain, but the 
difRculty was to get it to Bcllary. I’he railway had just been opened 
as far as Muddandrii, but tho only means of getting tiie grain from 
therieo to llellary was by country cait, which “involved 100 miles 
of transit of a foddcrless region, certain deterioration, if not death, 
of the bul locks and in many (.‘ases of the drivers by eholcia.” 
The rate of eart-hirc prevailing was Rs. 4 per bandy per mile, but 
oven for this extravagant figure it was quite impossible to got 
aufficiont carriage at Muddanhru and the gram had eventually to 
be scut to Bollaiy from Bangalore, 180 miles by imd, and took 
altogether u(*arly two months to reach its destination. 

Meanwhile a few more works had been opened, a sum of 
Rs. 12,000 was collected locally lor gratuitous relief and the 
Fajuiiie Committee in Madras (tlic first instance of a private relief 
fund in the history of Indian famines) sent Rs. 14,000 more for 
the same purpose. 

Towards tho end of August rain fell, and in the first part 
of September there were good showers in the western taluks 
and prospects brightened. Prices, however, remained high, the 
necessity for relief continued, and the Collector obtained anotluT 
1 J laklis of rupees for works. The rain continued through •Sep- 
tember and October, hut the numbers on relief, instead of declining, 
increased and continued to increase until January 1867, after which 
they began to fall. It was not, however, until June in that year 
that the works were finally closed. 

Piece-rates were again left untried on these works. The wages 
were at first 8, 2 and 1|^ annas for men, women and children, 
respectively, but in December they wore lowered to 2, ) J and one 
anna, respectively. Altogether 261 miles of roads were newly 
constructed in Bellary and Anantapur * and another 216 miles 
of existing roads were improved. The only work of interest done 
in Bellsry town was the execution of part of Capt. Fischer’s scheme 
for the improvement of its water-supply, referred to in the account 
cf the place in Chapter XV. - 

*■ Separate for the two diitriota are not available. 
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The figures in the margin show the average daily nuraher of CHAP, vili, 

persons relieved throughout Faminrof 
the famine in the two districts. 

The gratuitous relief cost 
about Olio lakh, hut of this 
sum the liladras Famine 
Committee contributed Es. 

55,000 and nearly all the 
remainder was locally sub- 
scribed. The relief-works cost 
the State some 1 ?, lakhs and 
ill the two years ending with 
18()G-()7 remissions amount- 
ing to 2i lakhs more than 
the normal were granted, so 
that the oxpendiluVe by the 
Government in the two districts was some seven lakhs of rupees. 

The loss to the people will never bo known. Tho death-rale was 
4 per cent, against 1*5 per cent, after the famine, but registration 
of deaths had only begun in the Presideney in »luuo 1865 and the 
figures were probably worth little. There was, moreover, consider- 
able mortality from cholera (in many villages the panic was so 
great that the corpses remained unburied) and it is not safe to assume 
that any increase in tho deaths was due to starvation. The loss 
in cattle and crops was, however, undoubtedly enormous and the 
mortality among tho former was estimated at 35,000 head worth 
Rs. 9^ lakhs. 
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On 1 

Oil 
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roliof- 

works. 

1800. 



.Inly 

3,01.3 ^ 


Anifiist 
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3,000 
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2S,093 

8,203 

()(»t.nlw*r 

32,310 : 

‘»,.5O0 
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10,038 

ii.on; 

Ut'coinber 

IS07 

lu,.VJO 

17.402 

.lannttry 

: 10,1.58 

19,421 

Feliruary 

0,743 

18,100 

Mavrb 

.5,010 

16,310 

April 

3,301 

7,407 

.Mnv 

i 3,113 

4,378 


It was the opinion of tho Ilon’blc Mr. Kllis, who, under the 
orders of Gfoveriiment, visited the district in October 1866, and of 
others also, that the gravity of affairs was not realised early enough 
and that if tho action which was at length taken in August and 
September had been begun in May and June tho people would 
have been saved a great deal of avoidable distress. 

Ten years later came tho worst affliction that the district or the Great 
the Presideney has ever known, the Great Famine of 1876--78, 
the visitation which lasted 22 months, affected fourteen of tho 21 
districts of the Presidency (eight of them severely), is calculated to 
have caused the death of 3|- million people, and to have cost tho 
State Bs. 680 lakhs in direct expenditure besides another 191 lakhs 
in loss of revenue. 


Excepting only Knrnool, Bellary suffered more terribly itsseverit/ 
in this visitation than any other district in tho Presideney. in Bellary. 

17 
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OHAP. Vlll. It has been calculated * that in those two years more than 
Thb Great one-fifth of its inhabitants (330, 0(M) souls) ^iod of starvation 
^ 876 ^ 78 *^ or disease, and that, if the effects of the check upon reproduction 
which resulted are also included, the population at the census of 
1881 was no less than one-fourth smaller than under normal cir- 
cumstances it would have been. In Ad6ni and Alhr taluks the 
results were even more disastrous. At the census of 1881 their 
population was one-third less than it had been at the census of 
1871, ten years before. At the census of 1891 , fourteen years after 
the famine, the population of the district as a whole continued to 
bo smaller than it had been in 1871, and oven by 1901 the total 
increase in the thirty years since 1871 had amounted to only 4 per 
cent. The direct outlay by the State upon the taluks which now 
make up the district (excluding altogether the remissions of land 
revenue which were necessary, the direct losses incurred by the 
Salt and Abkdri and other departments and the decline in cultiva- 
tion and revenue under all heads which followed) w^as at least 88 
lakhs and the losses to the people were incalculable. 

The begin- The beginnings of this disaster date from 1874, in which year 
trouble^ heavy rains destroyed part of the crops. In 1875 the south- 
west monsoon was scanty and late, prices began to rise and 
remissions of revenue were necessary . The north-east monsoon of 
that year was not sufficiently favourable to drive prices down, but, 
though preparations for the worst were made, it was confidently 
hoped that the south-west monsoon of 1876 would be a success and 
remove all anxiety. But the monsoon months passed by one after 
the other without bringing any sufficient min and in Ilarpanahalli, 
Hadagalli and Khdligi the price of oholam rose nntil it was 16 seers 
the rupee, or nearly double the normal rate, and relief becauio 
necessary. August and September similarly passed without bring- 
ing any good rain and in the western talulvS goldsmiths and ovou 
a village roddi and all his family vero found on the relief-works, 
though tho wages were only IJ annas for a man and one anna 
for a woman — much lower than they had been in previous famines. 
September distress then began to spread suddenly and with, great 

i876iwd4oii rapidity to tho rest of the district. On tho 22nd September the 
Collector (Mr. J. K. Master) reported that it was universal 
throughout his charge and on tho 28th that it was increasing daily 
in nearly every taluk. Government raised to Es. 75,000 the 
grants for works which had already been made to him and deputed 
Mr. G. Thornliill, Senior Member of the Board, to travel through 

* Paragraph 110 of the report on the Madras Census of 1881. The figures 
inolude the tfduks which now make up tho Ananiapur distriet, 
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the Ceded districts to see how matters lay. lie corroborated tlio CHAP. viii. 
Collector’s accounts of the eoason, but hoped that if only the The Great 
coming north-east monsoon was a success the shadow would he \87o-78’^ 
removed. — 

Prices, however, suddenly went up with a bound. On tlio 12th 
October, Mr. Master telegraphed that cholam liad suddenly risen i„ price*, 
to 9 seers the rujieo and rice to seven, and that the people were 
everywhere crowding to the works. By the lllth prices had gone 
np still further and in Hospet rice was 5| seers the rupee. By 
Iho end of the month the numbers on relief had risen to 00, 000, 

28,000 of whom were on works in Bollarv town. Tahsildars w’cro 
relieved of their magisterial work by the appointment of sub- 
magistrates ; Mr. (now Sir Frederick) Price w'as made additional 
Suh-Collcotor to superintend the works in Bellary town; the 
allotments for works were increased to Iv». JijllkOOO ; the rates of 
wages on them were enhanced to meet tlie rise in prices ; and, in 
view of tho great difficulty of finding suitable relief-works in a 
district in which there were so few tanks and channels, the Govern- 
ment of India were asked to sanction the undertaking of the 
earth-work for the extension of tho railway from Bellary to Gadag 
in Bombay. Tins last request was refused. 

During November Mr. Thornhill again visited tho district. Novomberj 
Grain was pouring into Bellary at tho rate of ten special trains 
daily, hut tho chief result of this was that the people were flocking 
into the town works because grain was cheaper there than outside, 
and more of it could therefore he purchased for the relief-wage. By 
tho middle of November the numbers on these works had risen to 
54,000, Mr. Price was given Mr. A. P. Agar of the Police depart- 
ment to assist him, and, to check the influx of relief-workers, 
arrangements were started for paying wages elsewhere in grain 
instead of in money and endeavours were made to induce merchants 
to form grain-caravans to supply outlying markets. 

All through November rain held off and the numbers on works 
and gratuitous relief (though this latter was chiefly confined to 
the three westernmost taluks) continued to rise, and eventually 
the allotments were raised hy another three lakhs. 

By the end of November all hopes of a favourable monsoon December t 
were dead and. the district staff settled down to fight the famine 
which was now inevitable. Two additional Deputy Collectors and 
two other officers were sent to help. The extraordinary scarcity 
of grain continued. The railway was hardly able to cope with 
the demand and orders had to be issued that the food traffic should 
have precedence of all other. Grain depdts were established in 
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CHAP. VIII. the different taluke, grain being procured (where local supplies 
^Imxnk'of Madras * tlirough Messrs. Arbi]|thnot & Co., and 

isTr^Ts”*^ Major F. J. Hicks was appointed Grain Transport Agent for 
Bellaiy and other districts to arrange for the prompt carting of 
this food to the places where it was most urgently wanted. 

The numbers on relief went up by leaps and bounds. By tho 
Ist December they had amounted to 100,000, and by the end of 
tho month this figure had more than doubled, 
gteps lakeu Government ordered (for the first time in the history of 
aud proposed, famines) that a proper system of task-work should he put 

in force and suggested moving some of the workers across to 
Ncllore to work on the Buckingham Canal. This plan, it may bo 
stated at once, subsequently came hopelessly to grief, only 12,000 
persons in tho two districts of Bcllary and Anantapur hoiiig 
induced to travel so far. Mr. Thornhill suggested beginning tho 
canal from the Vallabhapuram anicut to Bellary which (under tho 
name of tho High Level Ijinc of tho Upper Bellary Project) 
formed one of tho items of work which tho Madras Irrigation 
Company was contemplating, and also a railway fi'om Adoni to 
Kurnool. But tho Government of India set its face sternly 
against all such largo schemes and ordered that no work whicli 
was to cost more than Rs. 30,000 should bo put in hand ■without 
their sanction. One result of this was that all the enormous 
expenditure which was eventually incurred in tho district was 
distributed among improvements to small tanks and tho making 
and repair, of roads and (unless it ho the Bcllary-IInbli railway, 
work on w'hich was eventually permitted) it is not now possible to 
point to any notable work as tho outcome of the Great Famine. 
In Bell ary town almost tho only pcrmancjit improvement carried 
out was the deepening of a part of tho Mainwaring tank. Mr. 
n^hornhiU’s proposal to pay advances to blanket-weavers to keep 
them engaged at their proper occupation and off the works was 
also negatived at this time, though subsequently sanctioned, hut 
endeavours were made to stimulate tho local demand for labour 
])y encouraging applications for advances under the Land 
Improvement Loans Act. 

Governor of Madras (the Duke of 
Temple.* Buckingham and Chandoe) attended the Imperial Assemblage at 
Delhi at which the assumption by Queen Victoria of the title of 

’ The iniportu inti) Madras fur tlio various affected districts wore enormous. 
“ The beach ”, wrote an eye-wituess, ” is one mass of rico bags and coolies. The 
rice hags arc white, the coolies are black, and viewed from a height the scene 
reminds one of a colony of ants carrying their eggs about.^* 
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Emprejss of India was firmally proclaimed, and while there ho 
was consulted by tj^o Viceroy, regarding the policy to be followed 
in Madras in regard to the famine. One result of the delibera- 
tions was the discontinuance of the purchase of grain through 
Messrs. Arbuthnot and the abolition of grain wages except where 
no grain was purehascablc on the spot. Another was the deputa- 
tion of Sir Richard Temple, who had had famine experience in 
llcngal in 1874, to the Madras Presidency. 

Of the hundred and odd minutes and memoranda which Sir 
Richard wrote in the three and a half months during which ho 
stayed in this Presidency those which most directly affected the 
policy in Bellary suggested that further stringency should bo used 
in admitting persons to works, admissions being allowed only on the 
certificate of an officer not below' the rank of Deputy Tahsildar, 
and workers not in danger of starvation being turned aw^ay ; that 
tlic existing wages should bo reduced by one- fourth all ronud ; 
that the w'orks should ho limited to certain lines of road already 
ill hand and some 150 large irrigation works each capable of 
employing 500 persons ; that tho Bellury-Hubli railway should bo 
begun ; that officers of tho army should be engaged to assist tho 
civil staff in organising relief and that a special hluropean officer 
should bo deputed to inspect the relief operations in the western 
taluks ; that advances should bo made to weavers to enable them 
to work at their trade; and that special steps should be taken to 
care for children and the aged and infirm. 

In accordance with his snggoslious, wages on works were 
lowered between the 15th and 20th February to the following 
rates : — 

Fora man, tho value of 1 lb. of grain + • anini.. 

,, a woman, do. + 4 nniui. 

,, a child, do. + 4 anna. 

On works not under D.EWV. supervision the above additions in 
money wwo reduced by one half, Tho Government of India in 
February 1877 moreover sanctioned tho beginning of the Bcllary- 
Hubli railway ; three military officers, Colonel How ey, Captain W. 
Hamilton and Lieutenant Wilson — and later Lieutenant J. Haddock 
and three Bengal Civilians, Messrs. W. A. Howe, II. M. Xisch 
and W. B. Oldham — ^were deputed to tho district; a special 
officer was sent to Adoni, where weavers were numerous, to 
superintend tho grant of advances to them ; and relief-camps for 
the helpless were extended, that in Bollary town being supervised 
by a local committee of which M.B.Ry. Sabhapati Mudaliyar 
and Mr, Harvey were prominent members. 
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The gradually increasing intensity of tho famine from this time 
forth is graphically shown in the pnbjoincd ^statement ’ giving 
tho numbers on works and gratnitous relief and the prices of 
tho staple food-grains in each month from Dceombor 1870 to 
September 1878 : — 




Average nunilior of ^H’opli! ! 

relieved during ea<;h month of I 
the famine of 1876-78. 
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As the months passed by, new diflBculties continually arose. 
Cattle for grain transport became scarcer and scarcer and, in the 
absence of fodder, endeavours were made to keep them alive by 
feeding them partly on prickly-pear from which the thorns had 
been picked out ; the works in tho district were flooded with 
immigrants from Mysore and the Nizamis countiy ; cholera raged 
at several of them, the road at Chinnatumbalam, for example, 
having on one occasion “ almost tho appearance of a battle-field, 
its sides l)eing strewn with tho dead and dying ; house-to-honse 
visitations were found necessary to prevent people starving in their 
villages; caste prejudices with regard to cooking had to be con- 


* Taken from the Sfatiitical Atht, p. 1^. 
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gidered in the rclief-camps or the food was refused ; cloths had to 
be provided for thf large numbers who came nearly naked to the 
works ; and tbo desertion of wives by their husbands, and children 
by their parents, had to be eheeked. 8ir Kichard’s rule requiring 
the dismissal of* relief-workers who w^ero not in danger of 
starvation was found to result in their rapid deterioration in 
health and speedy qualification for re-admission, and a keen con- 
troversy began between him and Dr. Cornish, the Madras Sanitary 
Commissioner, regarding th(j adequacy of tbo reduced wages to 
support life, which after much discussion ended in their partial 
cuhancement. 

As the time approached when the south-west monsoon of 
1877 might bo expected, hope began to revive. In the first two 
weeks of June good rain (the first for seven months) fell in most of 
the taluks and though prices were higher than ever (probably 
owing to the demand for seed-grain) it was thought that the 
beginning of the end had eomo at last. But once more disappoint- 
ment followed. In the last part of the montli tlie rains hold 
off everywhere except in Harpanahalli taluk and Ihu numlx'rs 
oil relief went up until they exceeded all previous figures. 

July ■wont by without sufficient rain and the intensity of the 
distress still further deepened. Parents wore reported to havo 
sold their children for food ; people flocked across the Tunga- 
bhadra to the Ad6ni works at the rate of 1,000 a day, in spite of all 
efforts to discourage them ; in some of the camps the Superintendents 
bad the greatest difficulty in prpeuring grain of any kind ; prices 
went up in places to 4-J seers the rupee for both rice and cbolam ; 
and owing to tho impossibility of getting any green food or any 
good w'ater sickness spread through many^ of tho relief-works. 
In Hadagalli and Harpanahalli there luid been some rain and 
some little harvest was expected but even tbiTo the men on the 
works were rapidly declining in physique* and some we're rcportexl 
to have sold their huts, their blankets and e; very thing edse they 
owned to get food, and to l»e left w^ith hnngor as their sole? 
possession. 

In August the Viceroy came to the Madras Pivsideney and 
with the Governor visited Bellary. A result of his toeir w'as tliat 
from thenceforth the Duke controlled all famine mattejs himself, 
without tho intervention of the usual channels of coramuiiicatioii. 
A definite policy was also laid down regarding tho manner in 
- which the different classes of the needy should he treated and tho 
system under which works should ho organised and controlled. 
August was the worst of all the terrible months of the famine. 
Che numbers of those on gratuitous relief in Bollary district ran up 
to 140,000 and of those on works to 325,000, the total of these 
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two amounting: to no less than one-half (of the whole population 
according to the census of 1871. / 


It was tho darkest hour before the dawn, for in the next mouth 
heav y rain was at last and at length received. In tho district as a 
whole (5j inches fell in September, and in October another eiglit 
inches. Tho streams wore in flood, the works were damaged by 
tho rain, and in one of the camps a violent hurricane blew down 
tho sheds and killed some of their inmates. The crisis was past, 
hut though the numbers on works at once declined, prices 
continued to he liigh and the totals of those ou gratuitous relief 
reached in these two months tlie highest figures which had over 
been touched. It w as not until November that prices eased to auv 
eousidcrablo (Extent, and from theneoforth the numbers on relief 
rapidly declined. 

At tho end of .J anuary 1878 most of the famine works in tho 
district w'oro closed, but some of them continued oiien throughout 
tho whob^ of that year and it was not until December that, with 
the exception of the Bollary-H ubli railways they were finally 
stopped. 

As has been already stated, the famine is calculated to ha\ c 
cost the lives of one-fifth of tho populatbm of the district and 
at least 88 lakhs of direct expenditure by the State. In 1885 
Mr, Galtou, the then Collector of the district, furnished Govern- 
ment with the details of this outlay which arc exhibited in the 
following statomont’ : — 
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The cost of establishment in Bcllary and Anantapur cannot 
now be separately ascertained, but if half the total is debited to 
Bellary and the various advances are neglected the total expendi- 
ture will be seen to exceed 88 lakhs. 


* See liii letter in G.O., No. 13^7) Hev.,’ dated SOtli November 188$. 
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Mr. Galton added that apart from the expenditure directly CHAP. viil. 
incurred during th§ famine on relief the land revenue in the eight The Great 
y^cars including and following the famine had been b2 lakhs loss 
than in the eight years preceding it, and had remained stationary 
instead of, as before, progressive. Under Abk4ri there was also a 
loss of 4 7 lakhs by rc>sale of farms and remissions, and other 
branches of revenue must have suffered in the same way. No 
exact particulars are now available, but it will clearly bo within 
the mark to say that in this district alone the famine cost the 
State Es. 125 lakhs, while the cost to the people was of course 
incalculably heavier. 

The famine of 187(j-78 put all subseipient, as it did all ScARriTv or 
previous, afflictions in the shade, but in the quarter of a century 
which has since elapsed two more scarcities and two more famines 
have visited this distressful district. 

The scarcity of 1884-85 was the first of these. Three out of the 
four preceding seasons had lieen unfavourable and in 1884, owing 
to deficient rain, the mungdri harvest on tlie red soils had been 
small and the hingdri crops in the black soil taluks had failed 
almost everywhere. From March 1885 to Juno of the same year 
a considerable number of people wore employed on the earth- 
work of the Guntakal-Uindupur railway. The total amount 
spent on this up to September 1885, when heavy rain removed all 
further anxiety, was Es. 2 80 lakhs, and remissions amounting to 
fij lakhs had to bo granted. 

In 1891-92 famine again visited the same districts which had Famine or 
suffered most in 1877, and, as before, Bellary was more severely 
attacked than any area except Kurnool. Judged by the numbers 
on relief, the distress was worst iu Alur taluk, bad in Adoni and 
Bellary, less severe in Hospet and Eayadrug and hardly felt in 
the throe south-western taluks. 

The nortb-east monsoon of 1890 had failed in mostof the southern 
and central districts of the Presidency, but in Bollary the rainfall 
was sufficient and, tliinking that they were safe, the ryots exported 
large quantities of grain to their afflicted neighbours. But in 
1891 they themselves suffered from want of rain — both monsoons 
failing and the fall from April to October being only 9*39 inches 
against an average of twenty-one. The extent cultivated in 
1891-92 with dry crops was between one-fifth and one-fourth less 
than the average and on nearly ono-fifth of this reduced area the 
crops withered totally. Prices consequently rose almost as sud- 
denly as they had done in 1876, and by December 1891 oholam was 
selling in Ad6ni, Alfir, Bellary and Eayadrug at between 13 and 
14 seers the rupee, or more than double the average rates. Port 
of this rapid rise is thought to have been due to the superstitious 

18 
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CHAP. VIII. terror caused in the minds of the people by the remembrance 
Famine of that the coming Hindu cyclic year bore tly) ominous name of 
1891-92. Nandana, which ever since the famine of 1832-33 had been a house- 
hold word throughout the Ceded districts. Belief-works were 
stai-tcd in December 1891. The course of events thereafter is 
shown by the figures below : — 
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Heavy rain fell in .June and more in the three mouths follow- 
ing and thereafter all anxiety rapidly passed away. 

Apparently little or no human mortality occurred, except from 
cholera, but the loss of cattle was very great. In some taluks one- 
fourth and even one-third of the breeding and young stock died 
and there was a general loss of 8 per cent, of the tilling cattle. 
The grass on the Sandur hills saved many lives and was carted to 
the four western taluks and Bellary and Bayadrug in large quan- 
tities and to a less extent to Alhr and Addni. Great efforts were 
made to induce the ryots to try priokly-pear as fodder, but they 
usually declared that it gave the cattle liver-complaint. 

The total cost of the relief- 

.EO.C1. i^iw was some two lakhs’; 

Irrigation works 19,457 gratuitous relief came to only 

Establishment 15,497 Bs. 800. Bemissions, howevcr, 

amounted to Bs, 6,92,000. The 

Total ... 2,oi,o6o State was thus 

about nine lakhs* 

Between October 1891 and September 1892, 2i lakhs were dis- 
bursed as advances under the Land Improvement Loans Act and 
^s. 44,000 for the purchase of fodder, cattle and seed-grain. 
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In 1896 and 1897 yet another famine visited Bcllarj, Distress 
was general throughout a great part of India, hut in Madras the 
ouIt districts attacked were those in the Northern Circars and 
the Deccan. Among these latter the area affected in Bollary was 
proportionately larger than in any of the others except Auantapur 
and amounted to over two-thirds of its total extent, including all 
parts of it except the Rayadrng and Harpanahalli taluks and paH 
of Hadagalli. It was the same old story of deficient rains. The 
south-west monsoon of 189G failed, and so dhi the north-east 
monsoon of the same year and the south-west monsoon of the next. 

The dry land sowings in 1896-97 were ^00,000 acres below 
the average, and of the area of crops harvested up to the end of 
November 1896 over a third gave no ontturn at all, mon* than 
another third only a quarter crop, and nearly another fourth only 
SI half crop. The harvest in tlio next four months was even 
worse, 70 pi^r cent, of l-ho aresi reaped giving (*ithcr no crop at 
all or loss than a quarter of the normal. 

Tlie price of cholam rose sharply in Octohor 1896 and was above 
the scarcity rate in Novomher. Belief became ueecssary in the 
L'dter month and the numhers on the works grow steadily larger 
until September 1897, when good rain at last arrived. 

The averago unmhers on relief in the district and the average 
price of cholam in each mouth nptf November 1897 shown 
below : — 


Month and yenr. 


Avcra,<(o numbrr of poojdo ri‘lii‘v«'il 
din ing each month of tin* 
fumino of iSJtiJ U7. 


(Jn ri'liof Wojiv- 
workfl. ors. 


On gra- 

tuitou.s Total, 
rolinf. 


; Total 
: cent 

: ofM.r 
popnla- 
tioM In 
ISiJl. 


Aviragn' 
jii iec' in , 

Hn(*rs I 
I ])or \ 

■ ni|M'o of . 
oho- ! 
lam. 


181)0. 


November 

10,603 

133 

737 

11,47.3 

1-30 

12-1 

Dceember 
^ 1897. 

13,838 

200 

454 

11,492 

I’O,") 

13-5 

January ... 

10,881 

123 , 

1,298 

18,302 

208 

14-3 

February . . 

29,918 

129 : 

2,157 

.32,204 

.3<;6 

1.3-4 

March 

.38,380 

132 

2,(X)1 

40,519 

4'60 

12-8 

April 

54,171 

188 

3,992 

58,351 

6-02 

120 

May 

80,542 

675 

9,04't 

90.701 

l()-.30 

120 

June 

97,105 

687 

20,266 

118.118 

13-41 

11-5 

9-7 

July 

1.34,540 

1,105 j 

26,1.38 

162,083 

18-48 

August 

148,730 

4,201 ! 

20,868 

179,799 

20-41 

9-2 

September 

90,101 

2,220 ! 

22,605 

114,920 

1.3-05 

11-4 

f)ctobor ... 

17,884 

578 : 

10,53.3 

28,995 

3-29 

14-0 

November 



709 

709 

0-08 

J.5'3 

Average over 13 "1 
months. j 

j 60,366 

813 

9,800 

06,979 

7-00 

12'4 
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The niimberfl on relief were, as usual, enhanced by immigrants 
from Plaidarabad, and it was calculated that at (pe time these out- 
siders amounted to 10,000 persons. The previous normal price of 
cholam had been 30 seers the rupee and it will be seen that iu 
some months it was 300 per cent, dearer than the normal. 

Weavers were relieved by making them advances of material 
and taking over the fabrics woven therefrom at rales which left the 
workers sufficient for their maintenance for the time spent in 
weaving. A Deputy 'Pahsildar was appointed to superintoiid 
operations and a special Deputy Collectoi- was in charge of thin 
form of relief in the four Deccan districts. 

Human mortality from starvation was apparently unknown, 
hut the cattle as usual suffered severely. Though in May 1897 
all the fore.sts of the district were thrown open to free grazing, a 
measure which was calculated to have benefited 60,000 head, the 
cattle census of 1897 showed 97,000 head of cattle and 61,000 
sheep and goats less than that of 1895. 

From the Indian Famine Charitable Relief Fund, lakhs 
were received for expenditure iu the district and nearly all of 
this sum was devoted to setting up afresh those who had siifforod 
most severely by tlio distress. The R&ja of Saiidur and a lady 
of the Kdmati caste named Paramma, residing in Rellary, were 
conspicuous for their chanty during the ftiniino. 

The amounts advanced by Qoverument under the Loans Acts 


wore as shown below : — 

KS. 

Land Improvement Loans Act — 

For construction or repair of wells 36,194 

For other land improvements . . 3,36,328 

Agriculturists’ Loans Act — 

For purchase of fodder ,. .. 2,82,059 

For purchase of cattle and seed-grain. 17,667 

For other puri)Oscs . . . . . . 73,688 


Total 7,45,826 


Tho loss to the State from remissions of land revenue was 
Es 7,1 S, 000 and from the decline in the Forest receipts, due 
to permitting grazing free, another Bs. 42,000 ; or altogether 
Rs. 7,60,000. The direct expenditure amounted altogether to 
29 lakhs, of which 2'6 went in gratuitous relief and 22*8 in wages 
on the works. Nearly all these works consisted of making or 
repairing roads. The total cost to the State was thus some 36| 
lakhs. 
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The ffunine was’ undoubtedly the severest which had visited th© 
district since 1878, but warning had been taken from the results of 
the unpreparedness of 1876, the methods of fighting scarcity had 
been enormously improved, and owing to the great (some folk said 
excessive) liberality with which the people were treated the distress 
left few permanent traces behind it.‘ 

The last bad season on record was that of U)00, but Bellary was 
but slightly affected, small works being opened in only one part of 
it, the Yommiganhru firka of Addni taluk, and the expenditure 
being only Ks. 6,600. 

To sum up then, in the century during which the district has 
been a Biitish possession, in addition to the numerous seasons in 
which things have been bad, but not bad enough to warrant State 
relief, there have boon scarcities in 1^02-04, 1805-07, 1824^ 
1884-85 and 1900, and famines in 18JbS, 1864, 1866, l87( -78, 
1891-92 and 1896-97. As has been truly said, “ tlio unfortunate 
rvot has hardly emerged from one famine before he is submerged 
under another.” 

Details of the sums which the earlier ()f those visitations cost 
L. hs of State are not available, but 

rovonuo as far as can bo ascoitained 

' the total bill for direct expendi- 

tui’e and loss of revenue duo <o 
,S7 famine in this one dictrict 

even in the last half century 
amounts roughly to no less a 
sum than Rs, 196 lakhs as given 
04 in the margin.^ The loss to 

— the ryots will never be known 


On relief. 

I.AKIIH. 


1831 « 

\m 2t 

1870-8 88 

1884-6 2f 

18yi-2 2 

1886- 7 2{) 

Total 132 


hut was, of coui’se, quite incalculably larger. 

While the worst sufferings of Bellary have been those caused 
by deficiencies in the monsoons, there have been several occasions 
when on the other hand excessive rainfall has brought about 
disaster. 

The first serious floods after the district was ccjdcd to the 
Company were those of October 1804. Writing to the Board on 
the 4tli November of that year, Munro said^ — 

“In consequence of a toirent of rain between the 12th and 
1 5th of last month, during which all the rivers and nullas rose to a 
height never before rememb#»red, the greater part of the tanks have 
been destroyed over every part of the country from Harpanalialli to 


^ Paragraphs 122 and 310 of the report of the Famine Commission of 1808. 

’ For the famines of'1864 and 1866 separato particulars for the taluks which 
now make up Anantapur district are not available. Against these, therefore, 
One-half of the total cost in the old Bellary diatiict as a whole has been entered. 
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CHAP. VIII. OhitveP . . . The nullas cut from rivers 2 have been buried 

Floods. in sand and in many places so deep 4hat it is^ difficult to discover 

thoir former channels, and many villages have been swept away 
with all the propei^ty they contained and in several instances with a 
considerable number of their inhabitants.” 

In May of the next year he sent some details of the damage 
done. In tho four Ceded districts four dams, 752 tanks, 2O0 
“ nullas ” and 855 wells had been either destroyed or greatly 
injured, and, although only such of them had been restored as 
possessed sufficient ayacut to repay tho outlay in four years, as 

much as (5J lakhs of rupees had been spent in repairing tho 

damage they had sustained. 

3iormof Thirteen years later, on the lilth October 1817, the monsoon 

again set in wilh great violence. Writing in the following June, 
the Collector reported that 117 tanks, 58 channels and 312 wells 
in llcllary and Anantapur had been cither breached or seriously 
injured. Nearly a lakh of rupees was spent in repairing the 
damage and two lakh.s more wore granted in remissions. More- 


Tho Tanga- 
bharlra in 
flood, 182r>. 

Groat storm 
of 1851. 


over the rain eontinuod to fall for weeks without intermission and 
consequoutly haidly any cholain could bo sown ; and what little 
was pat down was drowned by a return of very wet weather in 
November, so that tho whole of the country usually grown with 
this crop presented “ one uniform picture of desolation.” 

In August 1825 the Tungabhadra rose to a groat height and 
the cultivation along its banks was damaged, while several of tho 
anieuts across it were “ most materially injured.^^ 

For a quarter of a century thereafter no more floods happened, 
but in May 1851 there occurred perhaps the most disastrous storm 
that Bellary has over known. On the afternoon of the 5th May 
heavy rain began to fall and it continued without intermission all 
tliat day and the next and the day after that as well. The storm 
entered the district at tho Hospet taluk and swept from north-west 
to south-east across a tract of country about 50 miles in breadth. 
The Collector wrote that “the damage done was excessive. 
Houses have boon w^ashed down everywhere. Cattle in hundreds 
and even thousands have perished in the rain.’’ The roads w'hicli 
lay in the track of the storm wore rendered impassable and 253 
tanks within its influence in Bellary and Anantapur, having an 
ayacut assessed at 2^ lakhs of nipees, were more or less seriously 
injured. Channels were swept away or obliterated, much land 
was ruined by tlie sand which was deposited on it, the aniout 
across the Tungabhadra at E&mpuram was damaged, the tanks 
at Dar6ji and Hanishi and the Nallaoheruvu in Bellary town were 


^ Near tho eastern frontier of Gnddapah distriot. 
S That is, tho river irrigation channels. 
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breached, the town of G^liam on the hank of the Hagari in Aliir, 
which was formerly the h^ad-quartcrs of a taluk, was swept 
away, and many Vlives were lost. In Anantapiir district the 
destruction was apparently even greater than in Jlellary. 

Details of the damage done to Ihe Dardji tank and village will 
bo found in the account of that place in Chapter XV. The 
Bellary tank Juokily breached at the southcin end, or much of 
Brucepettah would have been swept away. Even as it was, 
several people were drowned in the town. 

The estimates for the necessary repairs amounted to throe 
lakhs and, as before, it was directed that only those works should 
be put in>rder wdiich would cost less than four years’ revenue to 
restore. An exception to this rule was, however, made in the 
case of the big tank at Darciji.^ 

With the exception of an unusual rise in the Tungabhadra 
ill July 1882, which flooded 28 villages in the liarpanahalli, 
liadagalli and Ilospci tnluks, the district lias boon free from 
serious inundations for the last half century. 

Bellary seems to have experienced only ono earthquake and 
this occurred at about 4-15 a.m. on ►Saturday, April 1st, 184 
The ascertained limits of the shock were Sholapur on the north 
and west, Kurnool on the east and Darihar on the south ; it 
travelled in a diiection generally from south-wi'st to iioidh-oast ; 
and its intensity was apparently greatest at Bellary. A B(.*Ilary 
correspondent wrote to the Mat/ras Spectator that a nimhliLg noise 
was heard there whioh became louder and louder until it resembled 
thunder and that with it came an undulating motion of Ihe earth 
“ which incrensod in intensitv until the whole cantonment shook.” 
II is bod trembled until he felt almost gidily and then the noise 
gradually decreased and the agitation subsided, '^^i'he previous night 
had been very stormy until about 4 a.m,, when it suddenly Icoamc 
oppressively hot and still. Coinciding closely as it did with the 
first appearance of the famous comet of 1843 the earthquake seems 
to have filled the minds of the natives with all sorts of wild 
apprehensions. 
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* Report on Important Pnblio Works for 1851, p. 15. 

* The particulars following are taken from J.A.S.R., xiv, (>10, fl'. 
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General Health — Malaria — Cholera-- Small-pox— PJaprue — Ophthalmia - 
Guinoa-worm. Vital Statistics — Vaccination- Sanitation. Medical 
Institutions — In Bellary town —Elsewhere — Gosha Hospitals. 

Like most dry areas, the district is on the whole a healthy one. 
Though its temperature is high in the three hottest months ^ it 
enjoys a pleasant cold weather and the climate of the south- 
western taluks resembles that of the Mysore plateau adjoining 
them. 

Malaria is prevalent in parts of Kfidligi, though less so than 
formerly, and is endemic in the areas where there is much wet 
cultivation, such as the land under the big tank at Kanekalhi in 
Eayadrug taluk and that irrigated round about Hospet, Kampli 
and Siruguppa by the channels from the Tungabhadia, Some of 
tlio villages near llospot have been almost deserted in consequence 
of its virulence in them. 

Cholera is common, though it no longer commits the havoc it 
did in days gone by. The great temple festivals, such as that at 
Hampi, which used to form a nucleus for its spread arc now much 
more carefully supervised than formerly. In only five years in 
the last twenty has it caused more than one hundred deaths in 
Bellary town and in only four years in the same period a similar 
mortality in Addni. In the famine of 1876-78 it killed 960 persons 
in the former place and 1,100 in the latter and in the famine- 
camps and relief-works its victims numbered thousands. Every 
now and again, however, it breaks out with almost all its old 
virulence. For several years the number of deaths due to it will 
be small and then will follow a period of heavy mortality. Con- 
tagious diseases have o\cry opportunity of spreading in the Bellary 
villages. In the old days they were unsafe unless fortified and 
the habit of crowding the houses into a small area which this 
necessity induced persists oven now. Contagion spreads rapidly 
through such closely-packed dwellings. 

Years of continuous vaccination have also reduced the oppor- 
tunities which small-pox used to enjoy but, like cholera, the 
disease occasionally breaks out with something of its old severity 
and makes the most of the advantages placed in its way by the 

^ See Chapter 1 (p. 12) for partioRlart. 
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over-crowding of the villages and the popular superstition that it 
is a manifestation cd the wrath of the goddess MAriamma which 
it is useless to resistN 

Plague appeared in A16r in 1898 and in Ilospot in 1899. In 
October 1901 it attacked Bellary town and in the following months 
visited many villages in Bellary, Hoepet and Bayadnig taluks. 
In both Bellary and Hospet towns it was originally imported from 
the Bombay Presidency and Mysoi'c. Between October 1901 and 
May 1902 the deaths in the district duo to plague n umbered oviu’ 
5,000, of which 2,200 occurred in Bollary town and cantonment 
and 830 in Hospet union. Of those who died in Bellary, as many 
as 1,590 belonged to Bruco-pettah and 750 were Muhammadans. 
Some two-thirds of the people of the town fled from it to escape 
infection. 

In 1902 the disease recurred with even more severity. No 
taluk escaped and 230 villages were infected. Thanks to timely 
evacuation, Bellary town suflered loss than l)cforo, the dc^aths 
numbering only 120, but 890 people died in Addni town and 
6,300 in the district as a whole. Tho taluks which fared worst 
were Adoni (2,300 deaths), Bellary (1,250) and Hospet (1,210) and 
Hospet town was never entirely free from tho disease tliroughout 
the whole of 1 903. 

Ophthalmia is common in the district, owirig probably to tho 
glare occasioned by the dryness of the country, its trtMdessnoss, 
and the frequency throughout it of bare rocks ami roads inotallod 
with white granite. 

Guinea-worm prevails in many places. It is perhaps com- 
monest in the western taluks, but offlcial statistics contain little 
precise information regarding it as those attacked b}' it usually 
treat themselves instead of going to tho hospitals ami disp<uisarios. 

Statistics of the causes of death in recent years will b(i found in 
the separate Appendix to this Gazetteer, but diseases other than 
the well-known and easily recognised cholera, small-pox and plague 
are too apt to bo lumped together under the convoniontly vague 
headings of “ fevers or “ other causes and the figures cannot 
claim scientific accuracy. 

The Appendix also contains statistics of the births and deaths 
... • in recent years. But the 

Hadagalli. Kayadrug. rcgistiutioii ot these events 18 

Harpanahalli. Siruguppa. compulsory only ill the two 

Hotpot. Yeminiganfiru. municipalities of Bollary and 

Ad6ni and the towns given in the margin and tho figiures are of 
insuffloient accuracy to be of use except in comparing one year 
with another. 
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Vaccination is compulsory only in the two municipalities. Iq 
these it is organised by the munieipal councils^ and in rural areas 
by the local boards. The lines of procedure ^re the same as are 
usual elsewhere. Statistics will be found in the Appendix. 

Outside the municipaliticB and the unions sanitary efforts are 
almost a negative quantity. Within them much money is spent 
in the usual manner on removing night-soil and other refuse and 
in providing and protecting sources of water-supply. Some 
account of the water-supply of Bellary and Adoni towns will be 
found in the accounts of those places in Chapter XV. 

The medical institutions in the district comprise seven 
hospitals and ole von dispensaries. 

In Bcllary town thoro are the Sabhapati Miidaliyar hospital 
and two branch dispensaries in Bruco-|)ettah and Cowl bazaar, all 
of which are maintained by the municipal council. The first of 
these was opened on 1st May 1812 and was originally supported 
largely by veduntary subscriptions. In 1871 it was transferred 
to the care of the council. In 1885 it was moved to its present 
home, an excellent building prosemted to the miinicipality by 
M.U.Ry. A. Sabhdpati Mudaliydr, for many years a prominent 
citizen of Bellary. It has a small endowment of Rs. 2,500. The 
Bruce-pcttali dispensary is located in a building originally erected 
by Mr. Peter Bruoe when Judge of Bellary. It is known to the 
natives as Choiidamma Mahdl, after a Brdhmau lady who was 
well-known in the station in the early years of the last century. 

In Addrii thoro is a municipal hospital founded in 1867, and 
the local 1)oards keep up hospitals at Al6r (opened in 1876), 
Harpanahalli (1875), Hospet (1867), Eayadrug (1883) and Yenimi- 
ganhru (1886) and dispensaries at lladagslli (1884), Holalagondi 
(1891), Kampli (1883), Kandkallu (1885), Kosgi (1893), Kddligi 
(1882), Kurugodu (1889) and Simguppa (1884). It will he 
noticed that a largo proportion of these have been founded since 
the passing of the Local Boards Act of 1884. There is also a 
dispensary at Sandur, which was opened in 1881 and is maintained 
from the funds of that State. Statistics of the attendance at, and 
expenditure on, these institutions will be found in the separate 
Appendix* 

Hospitals for gosha women, erected from public sub- 
scriptions from the women of the district towards a Women’s 
Victoria Memorial, will be shortly opened in Bellary, JLddni and 
Hospet. They owe their foundation mainly to the energies of 
Mrs, R. C. C. Carr. 
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V CHAPTER X. 

EDUCATION. 


CKRsrs Statistics— Education rave - The languages host known— Education 
by TeliKions— Education by taluks— EuucationaIi J nktitctioxs— The 
Wardlaw College— Upper Socoudnry achoolH- -Lower Secondary soliools— 

Sclioola for girls— Other schools. 

According to the statistics of the last census, an abstract of cilAP, x 
some of which will ‘bo found in the separate Appendix to this Census 
G azetteer, Bollary is backward educationally, though slightly loss 
behindhand than its neighbours the other Ceded districts. 

Between four and five in every hundred of its people can road Ednoation 
and write, but the largo majoriiy of these arc found among its 
male population and in the education of its girls it is inferior to 
every district in the Presidency except the jungly Agencies of 
Ganjiim and Vizagapatam. 

The people who can read and write are usually best acquainted Languages 
with Canarose, and less than a third of thorn know Telugu. 

Among Musalmans the proportion of those who cjin read and Education by 
write IS slightly higher than among Hindus. Christians aro, as 
usual, better educated than either, but in Bollary their predond- 
nanoe is partly due to the unusually large number of Europoaus 
and Eurasians who reside in the district head-quarters. 

Of the various taluks, Bollary naturally contains the largest Eduoation by 
percentage of literate persons, while Adoni, Alhr and Eayadrag, 
in this order, bring up the rear. 

The district is also ranked by the Educational Department 
among the backward areas of the Presidency. Less than* ono- 
tenth of the children attending its schools aro in classes above the 
lower primary. 

The chief educational institution in it is the Wardlaw College Educational 
at Bellary, a second-grade institution maintained by the Tjondoii 
Mission aided by grants. It is the only college in all the Ceded College, 
districts and is the development of a school founded in 1846 by 
the Eev. J. S. Wardlaw, d.d., of the London Mission. A Matri- 
oulation cla s s was opened about 1867 and an E.A. class in 1869. 

It was affiliated in 1891 and under its present principal, M.Il.By. 

J. P. Cotilingam, has made much progress. 
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There are three upper secondary schools in the disti^ot — one in 
Bollary maiiitainod by the municipaljity, another in HarpanahaUi 
kept up by the taluk board, and the school /department of the 
W ardlaw College. The first of these originated in the Provincial 
School ” which was opened in 1855. It subsequently grew into a 
college, in 1885 the college department was abolished and the 
school was placed under municipal management. 

The lower secondary schools include that at Hospet kept 
up by the taluk board, the Jubilee school at Sandur, the St. 
Joseph’s school of the Eoman Catholic Mission at Bellary, which 
is intended chiefly for destitute boys of European descent and has a 
boarding-house; for its pupils, and the Protestant Orphanage in the 
same town under the managomont of the Chaplain. 

The institutions intended for girls include the St. Philomena’s 
upper secondary school at Bcllary, which is maintained by the 
Nuns of the Good Shepherd for European and Eurasian girls and 
has an orphanage attached to it ; the Government lower secondary 
school for Hindu girls at Addiii ; and two aided lower secondary 
schools at Bellary managed respectively by the native Nuns of 
St. Francis Xavier and the Tiondon Mission. 

Statistics of these institutions and of tho primary schools of the 
various classes will be found in the separate Appendix. 

There is also a training school for masters in Bollary, for which 
a new building is now in course of erection, and a local hoard 
sessional school. Tho former was established by tho district hoard 
in 1879 and was taken over by Government in 1892. 

There are no real technical or industrial schools or classes in 
any part of tho district, hut the girls in St. Philomena’s school 
arc taught music and drawing and there is a drawing class in the 
training school. 
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CHAPTER XI. 

I 

LANDA^EVENUE ADMINISTBATION. 


BETiNUE lIiSTORY r TiiscparablD from that of the other Ceded diHlrioU — Native 
revenue systems — U nder Vi jayanagar Under Uijapn r - U iidor Anrangxob - 
Under the Marathas — Under Haidar Ali -Undrr Tipu Sultan— Under the 
Nisam — In the Addni Jaghir — M isgovoi nmenl there — Mnnro’s estimate of 
the possible revenue — The standard expected Turbul»*nco of the country— 
The village settlement of ISOO-Ul — Jlyotwari settlement of 1801-02 — Munro’s 
survey and settlement- ~IIis money rates— Method of fixing nssi'ssment — 
Byotwari settlements from 1802-03 to 1808-00— Other rovL*nne in those days — 
Other revenue praetioes— Triennial leases proposed— Mnnro’s views upon 
them— Ilo proposes reilootions in his assessment- - Triennial leasi* resolvoil 
upon — Munrogoos Home, 1807 — Kyots* affection for him- -Result of triennial 
lease, 1809-11— A decennial lease ordered— The results, 1812-22 — Ilever- 
sion to a ryotwari settloinoiit, 18l8--Redncriona in assessment ordered, 
1820 — Hot not fnlly carried out — Hednofions and other changes, 1821 Slow 
jirogress of the district — Further reductions, 1850— The district recovers, 
1859-7G — Kffect of famine of 1876-78 — Bellary district constifnted, 1882. 
SiiRVKY AXi) Settlement of 180(1 : Mr. (%».\'s scin'mi.’!- Mr. Wilson’s sclienie— 
Mr. Cox’s revised scheme— I’rineiples followed- -Tlio rates prescribed. 
Inams ; Their largo extent — Slunro’s policy regarding them— Their igiture 
Knquiry regarding them — llestric/t.ioiis on their cultivation' -The appanam 
system — The mam taj^rik. Village Kst.vim.isiiment.s : Former emoluments 
and customs — Their revision. Kxistisg Divisional Cmakgks. 

As has already been seen in Chapter 11 above (p. 40), thr “Glided 
districts’^ worn hand(?d over to the ( ompany in 1800 and Sir 
Thomas (then Major) Miinro was appointed their first ‘ Principal 
f/ullcctor.’ Under him were four ‘ Subordinate ’ or ‘Division' 
Collectors and the direct chaif^e of tlic new torribuy was divided 
among these live officers, Munro retaining tlio ultimaln control 
over the whole of it. Munro’s division iiiel tided the present 
district of Anantapur and the Eayadrug tahik of)Bellary ; William 
Thackeray, one of the 8ub- Col lectors, took the then taluks of 
Ad6ni, Ndgaladinnc (amalgamated with Addni in 1810), Gfiliam 
(called Alur from 1805) and Panchapdlaiyam (transferred in 1858 
to Kurnool) ; and James Cochrane, another Sub- Collector, held 
charge of the taluks of Bcllary, Kampli (called Hospet from 1851), 
Hadagalli, Harpanahalli and Kudligi. 

In 1807 Munro went Home on leave and the next year the 
Ceded districts were split up into two separate Colloctorates. One 
of these comprised the present districts of Bcllary and Anantapur 
wid together they continued to form one charge for the next 76 
years until early in 1882,' when the taluks which now make up 
Anantapur were constituted a separate district. 

^ 0.0.; No. 1776; PuhUc, dated agtb Deoembw mU 
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Owing to these changes the revenue history of Bollaiy is bound 
up with that of the other Ceded disti^icts and of Anantapur and it 
has consequently not been always possible to g(yo in the following 
pages separate facts and figures for the district as it stands 
to-day. 

Munro took over charge at the end of 1800. In his letter to 
the Board of Revenue of 12th August J 801 he summarised as 
follows' the revenue systems of the native governments which 
had preceded him, if systems they could be called, and gave his 
opinion regarding the amount vrhich his charge might be expected 
to contribute to the exchequer : — 

“ The land seems at all times to have been regarded as the property 
of the State.* ^ o traces can bo discovered of its over having been 
that of tho cultivators or renters. The inum sanads of the Yijayana- 
gar Rayols as well as those of more ancient princes universally grant 
tho soil as well as the rout, a convincing proof that it was considered 
to belong to tho sovereign. 

“Nothing is now known of the revenue under the Vijayanagar 
government. Tradition says it was paid in kind in tho proportion of 
half the produce, and that this half was commuted for money at a price 
unfavourable to the cultivator ; a circumstance which must have been 
an insurmountable bar not only to the establishment of private 
property, but also to every kind of agricultural improvement. 

“ Though there is no direct evidence on the subject (of the revenue 
under the Bijapnr government), both because anthentic documents are 
altog-ether wanting, and because it was impossible that the rental could 
bo fixed when it was regulattd by the continually varying produce of 
the crop, yet there is every reason to believe that it exceeded Controy 
Pagodas* 24,84,188, which wa« the ‘ Kamil’ assessment fixed a few 
years after the subversion of the (Vijayanagar) empire by the Muham- 
madan conquerors. It is impossible that such an event effected by 
the invader at tho head of an army of horse could have been 
accomplished without a great destruction of the inhabitants and thoir 
property ; and if the country could pay such a sum to the conquerors, 
it must have yielded a much larger revenue in the peaceful days which 
had preceded the invasion. 


‘ Quoted from the first edition of this Qasettenr. 

’ William Thackeray in a report dated 8th September 1807, speaking of the 
peoplo of tho Coded districts, remarked, “ So far from having any property in the 
soil like the landholders of Canara and Malabar they were seldom even fixed 
farmers, but ran about from farm to farm, from villago to village, just as they 
oonld get the best terms. 

* Controy or Canteroy (properly Kanthiraya) pagodas were so called after the 
Mysore king Kanthirava Narasa EAja (1638-69), who was the first of his line to 
establish a mint. Six of them wore held to be equal to five star pagodas and a 
star pagoda was equivalent to Ks. 3-8-0. So a Kanthir&ya pagoda was worth- 
Bi. 8-14-8, 
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The * Kamil * in Raidrug, Harpannhalli and some other of the 
western taluks which were reduced by the Bijapur Sultans appears to 
have been settled wit^ut any regular survey. But in Gumimkonda, 
Kambham (Cumbum), Ouddapah and the more easb^rn districts (i.e.t 
taluk?*) comprising the principal portion of the ceded provinces, it was 
founded upon an actual survey whicli was begun early in the seven* 
teenth century (soon after the country fell under the dominion of tlie 
Sultans of Golcouda) and finished in about four years. The avowed 
principle of the assessment was the equal division of the crop between 
government aud the cultivator ; but as all rents were to bo i^aid in 
money, the equivalent of the half produce in kind was found by taking 
the estimated gross produce of tho diflereut sorts of dry and wet land 
and converting it into money at the average price of the preceding ton 
years .... 

“ The ample Tnams to village servants, to Brahmins, aud those set 
apart for the HUj)port of Pagodas were continued as under the former 
governments. Indeed the substitution of a inoiioy-rent for a rent in 
kind seems to have been the only change iiitroduc**d by tho coiHjaororH, 
a change which would have been liigbly favourable to the iuhahitants 
had the demand always been limited to the fixed rent. But in this, as 
ill most other systems of Indian rovoiiuo, whatever might hove been 
professed, the uniform practice was to take as much as could he got. 
What the cultivator gaintKl by a fixed rent was exaettod from hiiu as 
a forced loan in aid of government .... 

“ The emperor (Auraiigzeb) appears to have adopted the Kamil 
which he found established, for it is by it (after making allowance for 
loss) that lands are valued in his sanads. No documents now remain 
whence the amount of the revenue in his reign can he ascertained, but 
it is probably a good deal below the Kamil, because in most of his 
grants the Kamil is entered .and a deduction made for waste. This 
decrease of cultivation was no doubt due to the depredations of the 
Poligars during the decline of the Bijapur and Hyderabad Kingdoms 
previous to their total subjugation by the emperor. 

“ Nor is there any possibility now of dis(!Overing what the revenue 
was under the Mahrattas, when in 17.0 rt tliey defeated the Nawab of 
Cuddupah and compelled him to surrender half his country. 

The assessment fixed by Hyder Ali wasControy pagodas 19,77.776. 
Though he endeavoured to augment the revenue by tlie resumption 
of Inams and Russooms, and in some instances by the conversion of 
Peishkush (paid by poligars) into rent, it is not probable that he 
realized more than had been collected under the Mahratta govemmert. 
This result may be ascribed to the ravages committed by the troops 
on both sides while he was engaged in subduing the different chiefs 
who possessed the coded districts; to the falsification of accounts 
always practised by the Karnams i>u a change of government ; and to 
the fact that his invasion of the Carnatic in the following year (1780) 
gave him no time to enquire thoroughly into the revenue system. The 
resumption of Inams and Bussooms added from 5 to 10 per cent, to the 
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revenue. The a^Ressment waR alRo raised in several districts where it 
had fallen far below the Kamil assessment. 

The revenue continued to increase from/779 to 1788, Tipu 
i^ultan raised it by the same means as his father, — the resumption of 
Inams, the augmentation of low rents, and the expulsion of the 
Poligars. In many taluks the rise was the result naturally following 
several years of tranquillity and vigorous administration. The actual 
assessment of 1788 was C. Pagodas 22,77,999, though about throe 
lakhs were afterwards remitted. 

“ Between 1788 and 1799 the revenue fell off considerably, for the 
collections dwindled down from C. Pagodas 19,81,758 to 0. Pagodas 
15,02,608. The diminution was much less considerable in those 
districts which had remained under Tipu Sultan than in those which had 
been ceded to the Nizam by the treaty of 1792. In these the decay 
was rapid from the weakness of the government, from the constant 
changes of managers, and from the return of the Poligars to whom 
new districts were given in addition to their old ones in return for 
* Nnzzeranas.’ It was also hastened by increasing the rents to the 
utmost, and exacting, exclusive of fines for offences, sums from every 
head farmer according to his reputed wealth and by turning loose ill- 
paid horsemen to collect their arrears by Tunklias (‘ requisitions’) on 
the villages, where they lived at free cost and by their outrages drove 
many of the inhabitants away. The collections of the government 
usually exceeded their settlements, because they paid no regard to 
their engaginnents but levied additional sums where there was an extra 
produce. They were higher in some years in many of the Cuddapah 
taluks than they had been ovrm under Tipu Sultan, but as they were 
made without any principle they could not possibly he permanent. It 
was not so mu(;h the sum raised as the unskilful mode of doing it that 
exhausted the country. 

In Oooty, Bellary, Eaidrug and Penukonda the revenue was 
reduced partly from the causes alluded to above, but in a greater 
degree by a severe famine which extended over all the western 
districts in 1792 and 1793 .... 

“ The revenue in the jaghire of Ad^ni * had been steadily falling for 
a series of years .... and continued still to descend till! 799 
when it was C. Pagodas 1,32,451. It was not so much the famines of 
1766 and 1792 as the weak administration of affairs that had ruined 
the country. I’he revenue of Ad6ni had for a long period been 
entirely under the charge of three zamindars who were responsible 
for all failures. The officers of Government had scarcely any com- 
munication with the cultivators, and as tlioy were fi^uently 
desirous of anticipating the kists they had no means of doing so but 
by seizing the persons of the Zamindars. These on the other band, 
in order to seoure themselves against snob indignity, augmented the 


^ Tho Addni country had been granted u • jaghir to Baiilat Jang in 1756, 
sat p. 107 below. 
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number of their followers and paid them from the revenue, and in 
time they became so powerfuj that a military forro was usually 
required to make the n pay their arrears. 

“Every person whi^ advanced a few thousand rupees to the Circar 
was permitted to repay himself in aiiy way he chose. A writing m’HS 
given specifying that tlie hearer had advanced money to Govcrnineiit 
and tliat he was authorized to raise it in a certain village. Armed 
with this power the adventurer collected a party of peons, Hurnninded 
tliR village and confined or tortured the firiucipal inhahitaiits till they 
ilis(M)vered their wealth. Every head of a village who had a dispute 
with the head of a neighbouring one wa.s at liberty, on paying a 
small sum, to march with all his adherents against him. and put him 
to death if he fell into his hands. Many lives wx*re lost and villagoH 
l)urne<l in tliese petty conflicts, and, amidst such scenes of outrage 
and anarchy, it is not surprising that the cultivated portion of tlw^ 
district should have been reduce<l to one-half of its former extent. 

During tlie Mysore wars the country was overrun l>y armies of 
plundering liorse and b^' hordes of Rrinjaris no less destructive. Roth 
were alike active in carrying off whatever was valuable and in de- 
stroying what they could not remove, and, being masters not only of 
the open country but likewise of almost all the forts, they were 
enabled at their lei.suro to rob tin* rich inliabita])ts who with thf‘ir 
ctfects bad taken refuge in them from the fir.st fury of invasion.” 

Reviewing all these facts, Mnnro was of opinion that one year 
with another the ro venue of the Ceded districts should amount to 
rather more than 20 lakhs of Kanthiniya pagodas (some 58 lakhs 
of rnpei 38 ) — that is, to an amount some 2 \ lakhs less than flu? 
Kamil which the Miisalmans had fixed after the downfall of the 
Vijayanagar empire. He con.sidored it improbable that fho full 
amount of the Kamil assessment was ever colicctetl. 

As has already been stated (p. 40) the Ceded districts had hcon 
handed over by the Nizam to the Company in payment for a suh- 
sidiary force to be stationed in his dominions. Their value had 
been calculated at the amount entered against them in the 
schedules of the treaty of 1792, by which the Nizam Iiad obtained 
thorn from Tipn. This amount was similarly slightly over 20 
lakhs of KanthirAya pagodas. The Directors of the Company not 
iimiaturally expected ^ that the revenue the districts would })riug 
in would at least equal this amount, and this sum, considerable as 
it was, was therefore the .standard which Muiiro set before himself. 
He estimated, as has been seen, that he w'oiild able to reach it. 

The amount had, however, to bo collected from an area which 
had only just emerged from a state of the utmost lawlessness and 
disorder. Something has already been said (pp. 47-8 above) of 

* See, for example, their tleppatfh of 10 th April to the M.'ulrna (»overn- 
ment. 
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the contumacy and turbulence of the Poligars and Munro’s letter 
just quoted shows what had been tl>e internal state of the Adoni 
jaghir. That tho Poligars and tJio Ad6ni co/otry wore typieal of 
the rest of tho population and the remainder of tho now territory 
is shown by tho follow'ing extract from a report of AVilli;iin 
Thackeray’s * : — 

“ Tito Compiny’s Officers entered the Ceded Districts in Novomher 
1800, and found everything in confusion. 'I'lio inhabitants had lipj.n 
plundered not only by the Pevenue Oflicers hut by every person who 
could pay a bribe for the privilege of extorting money. The cliit i' 
inliabitants of tho dillerenl villages had not only been permitted but 
encouraged to carry on a predatory warfare against each other on tin* 
samo terms. 'I’he iudoleiico or eorriiption of the Mizaiii’s OlKifers liiul 
made them aljaridun tho management of the leveime to Poligars, 
Zamiiulars and Potaila, who had by their exactions impoverished if 
not almost drqmpulated the country by tlieir hostilities. J<lvery village 
was a garrison. One village often turned out and fought a pitclud 
battle with its iioighlumr. The Troops of the Sirkar were alwiivH 
besieging some Fort or another; thfM^xaetions of those armed with 
the authority of tho Sirkar and the obstiiinry of tlie village peo|t|i' 
made it difficult to say W’liich Avere in the right. Murflers w eii* so 
common, that in some part.s of tlie country tliere are few families of 
any conseij nonce which have not; had one of their heads assassinated 
within the last twenty or thirty yeuirs. in Addui then) are few even 
of the most respectable leading people in the District, unpolluted with 
blood. 'I’he Potail or the Kuriium acted like a littb) prino) in his own 
village and the anarchy wdiich generally pnnaib^d might in some 
iiieasure justify his taking upon himself the Government of his little 
Jlepublic; hut the Impunity which a few hundred rupees secured for 
the most atroeious eriuios tempted every man who could afford it to 
indulge his rapuuity, enuiit}^, or ambition. In most })arts of tho Ceded 
Di.strictM the Potail, or head Rayet, and the Kuril um, so peaeeable in 
oiir other provinces, had become captains of banditti garrisoning 
iiidopeudeiit castles. In tlio Districts to the eastwaird things were 
worse, hecause the Poligars had generally resumed their former 
situations and dopredations. 'I’he impotBuce in short and corruption 
of the Sirkar OfficerH, tho predatory habits and military turn of the 
pooiiH who swarm and who have learnt their trade by attending or 
resisting tho groat armies which have so often inva<h)d the Ceded 
Districts, the frequent transfer from one Government to another which 
weakened the Sirkar authority, and the frontier situation which 
enabled otfenders to escape had introdmjed such a state of anarchy 
that it appeared a most arduous task to restore order.” 

Muuro had taken over chargo^so latii in the season of 1800-01 
that he had no time to do more that year than conclude in haste 
a settlement ‘ mozawar or for each village as a whole. Tho 


Dat«d Sih September 1807 ; {3rinted at Bcllury Collectorate Press, 1895. 
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lump assessment to be paid hy each village was roughly arrived at 
by assembling the “ potails (headmen) and karnanis and ques- 
lioning them as t^^^the value of their own and the adjoining 
villages. This done, these officers were made “ severally responsi- 
ble for tho rent (assessment) of their own villages and jointly 
for those of the district.^’ Taluks were (;allcd districts in tliose 
days. This settlement brought in «mly a little over eleven lakhs 
of pagodas, or hardly more than half the standard which Muiiro 
had sot up. 

In the seeond revenue year alter Uk*. assumption of the Ceded 
districts (1801-02, fasli 1211) Muriro introduced the detailed 
‘kulwar’ or ryotwari settlement which had been tho practice in 
his old charge in Salem. Every ryot held his land immediately 
from tho Government under a patta from tho Collector which 
specified the land he occupied and tho assessment he liad to pay. 
1’ho assessment, which was paid in money, was in theory reguhiled 
hy the quality of the land, the condition of tho cultivator and thi' 
value (according to tho prices of a scries of years) of the supposed 
gross produce, of which last it purported to take 15 per cent. Hut 
in practice it was at first impossible, seeing that tho fields had 
never boon properly survtnccl or assessed, strictly to carry out 
tiu’so principles and tho settlement was made by first assessing 
Ihe village in a lump and then apportioning this total, as equi- 
tably as might l)c, among tlio various ryots in accordance witb tho 
above rules. Tho result of tho settlement was an increase of about 
2.5 per cent, on tho demand for tho previojis fasli, hut even so f ho 
revenue was greatly below tho valuation of 1792 and the Hoard 
grumbled and said that Mimro’s plan was one wliich “ ncccs- 
Kurily dejected all competition” and would not succeed in 
increasing tho income from flic country. 

In August 1801 Munru was authorised to survey and scttlo 
his charge. He had at first only four gnmastahs who understood 
land measuring, but these taught others and at length tho staff 
numbered 100 men. The work was begun in 1802 and finished 
in 1805. All land of whatever kind, except hills and rocks, was 
measured and the fields were registered by their names and also 
given numbers. Cultivated laud was distinguished from waste, 
wet and garden from dry and Government from inam, and at tho 
same time a census of the people and of the cattle, shoep and goats 
was made. The chain used in measuring tho land was one of 
.33 feet, so that an acre contained 40 square chains, or guntas^ 
as they were called.' The surveyors were followed l»y asscssots 

^ A full account of .the survey will be found on pp. oLthe Fifth 

fisport of the Select Oommittee on the £.1. Co, (lligifinbotbam & Co., 1883), 
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who wont over the fields with the village officers and the ryots aiul 
classified their soils. Allowance wa» made for distance from tlio 
village and every other incident by which t^expense of cultiva- 
tion was augmented.*’ The work was carefully checked by head 
assessors and the Principal Collector’s oflSce. 

The table of money rates at first drawn up — taking the Kaii- 
tbirdya pagoda and fanam as worth Rs. 2-14-8 and Ro. 0-4-8 
respectively — was as under ‘ 

Dry I;unl. Wet land. (iardrn laud, 
Nuinl)or of ratuR ... 19 12 20 


K^i. A. 1*. RR. A. i*. 
Tfigliost rato ... . . 2 !!• 8 17 8 0 

liOwoRt. rate* 0 2 I 1 7 1 

DilToronoo botvvoou l•sloll 

rato and tho iu‘xt ... 0 2 1 17 1 


US. A. V. 

29 2 8 
1 7 I 

1 7 4 


Jt was ruled that in no one village should there be more than ten 
rates for dry land, six for garden and eight for wet land. The 
money rates in force at present may bo added for comparison 


Dry laud. Wot. laud. 

Number of rates? ... 9 18 

• RS. P. Rh. a. p. 

Ilighssst. rate 2 8 0 11 0 0 

Lowest nsto 0 2 0 1 0 0 


Munro’s dry rates were thus liighor than those now impo.sod 
and his wot rates very much liighcr ; and in the actual introduction 
of his settioment, as will he seen immediately, they were often 
euhauced greatly ahovo the level to which in theory he professed 
to restrict them. The settlement was begun in 1804 and com- 
pleted in 1 806. The survey and stdtlement together cost, for the 
whole of the Ceded districts, 8d,000 star pagodas or nearly tliree 
lakhs of rupees. 

When a taluk had been surveyed and settled the assessment on, 
each field was fixed by working backwards from tho amount due 
from tho taluk to the share of this amount which each field should 
bear. “The busiuoss was begun”, wrote Munro in 1807, 
fixing tho sum which was to he the total revenue of the district 
(/.p., tho taluk). This was usually effected by the Collector in a 
fow days by comparing the collections under the native princes, 
under the Company’s government from its commencement, the 
estimates of the ordinary and head assessors and the opinions of 
the most intelligent natives, and after a due consideration of the 
whole adopting such a sum as it was thought would be the fair 
assessment of the district in its present state or what the inhabit- 
ants in similar circumstances under a Native Government would 
have regarded as somewhat below the usual standard . . 

It next remained to determine what sharc^of this sum was to be 

^ £ tcloRore 3 to Muoro^a report to the Board, dated 29tU July 1807* 
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impoBed on each villaj^c/' If a villapo nuiintaincd that it had xi. 

been ovcr-assosBcd its claims ** wore investij^atod by tho principal 
ryots of other villag'^s, and each claim was admitted cither fully ~ — 

or with such modifications os both parties agreed upon. Tho extra 
remission thus granted to one set of villages was to be deducted 
from another ” and consequently was not likely to be unduly 
liberal. Finally the lump assessment so arrived at for tin; village 
was divided among its various ryots in aceordamic with tho 


classification already made of tho fields which each hold. It was 
owing to this procedure that the departure from the table of money 
rates above referred to came about. The poorest lands could only 
hear a very light assessment, and to make up the total due from 
the village the rates on tho best soils wore frocpiently very higli. 

When once tho assessment of each ryot had thus boon fixed the 
settlements of subsequent years gave much loss trouble, tin* 
amounts duo from the different occupiers usually remaining 
constant unless they had relinquished part of their hohlings or 
taken up fresh land,' 

For the next seven years (^faslis 1212 to 12 1 8, 1^^02-01? to l{yni,wari 
1808-09) the scttlemouts continued to bo conducted on tho ryot war i 
principles thus inaugurated. Though 1801 and 1802 had been <ol808-un. 
unfavourable seasons and 1803 was worse, and in 1804 a s(?arcity 
was followed by a disastrous flood (soo pp. 123 and 14 1 above), tho 
area under cultivation and the revenue both continued to increase, 
and in 1805-06 the land revenue of the whole of the Coded districts 
amounted to over 20 lakhs of Kanthiraya pagodas, oi* more than 
the high standard Munro had set himself to reach, lanrl 

ud Anantapur togetlior was in that year 
Us. 25,29,000, or only Ks. 57,000 loss than 
tho similar i*evenue realised by Qovernmenf 
from the two districts in 1874-75, the year 
before tho great famine, when tho area 
under cultivation was at its maximum and 
of course enormously larger than it had * 

been in Munro’s time." The total land 
eveniie demand in the taluks which now 
make up Bellary during those curly years 
is given in the margin.* 


revenue 

of Bcllary 

rasli. 

'rhousands 
of rnpees. 

1210 

768 

1211 

883 

1212 

908 

1213 

984 

1214 

1,229 

1215 

1,348 

121fi 

1,235 

1217 

1,177 

1218 

1.300 


* For a detailed acconut of such at^t-tlemeiilB see. Mimro’s lotfei of auth 
Novomber 1800 in Appendix C to Arbuthnot.^B Munro. 

* Paragraph 11 of B.P., No. 30, Revenue Sc^tlement, dated 27th Febrnary 
1890. 

* 8eo B.P., No. 50, Revenue Settlement, etc., dated 27tli February 1890. 
IforfatliB 1210 and 1218 separate figaroB for Rayadrug are not available, bo 
those r faslia 1211 and 1217 respectively have been entered. 
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Besides tlie land there wore then few other sources of rcvi‘uuo. 
The right of selling arrack, toddy, hfctel and tobacco was annually 
farmed out to the highest bidder. Therc^were also the land 
customs referred to in the next chapter (p. 181). Among curi- 
ous taxes was one “ levied on shops for the privilege of bringing 
in grain free of duty ” and another, peculiar to Adoni, consisting 
of “ a percentage paid by so wears on all interest on debts recovered 
by tho assistance of the sirkar servants.”^ 

The afjen moturfa or bagir vinahadi was a kind of income-tax 
levied upon every one, including even labourers. In the ease of 
merchants, tho total amount to be paid by the taluk was first of 
all fixed and then tho asscssecs were left to settle among tlicmsolvos 
tho share of tho total which each should boar." Brahmans, RajpnU 
and Miisalmaiis were exempt. The vmhadi was a somewhat 
similar tax levied on the profits of merchants, nominally at the 
rate of ton per cent. The collection of those two items of 
revenue was legalised by Bogulations V of 18d2 and IV of 1818, 
respectively. The receipts from them between 1800 and 18J17 
averaged Rs. 1,70,000 and Rs. 1,00,000, respectively. 

The native practice of granting tuccavi, or advances to meet 
tho expenses of cultivation, was regularly followed. Munro de- 
fended the system on the ground that the villagers had boon 
greatly rod need by previous oppression. The amount advanced in 
the Ceded districts as a whole averaged nearly two lakhs annually. 

Tho difiiculties in tho way of keeping of tho official accounts 
were greatly enhanced in theso early years by tlio multiplicity of 
coins which were cun’ont. The number of them, said Munro,® 
“ amounts to and of theso about 20 are always received in every 
kist .’’ I n another letter he said that there wore 25 sorts of pagodas 
and fifteen different rupees in circulation. 

The Sub-ColleetoTs in those days received a commission of a 
half per cent, on the not revenue and the Principal Collector was 
allowed one per cent. The latter was, on tho other hand, worse 
off than Collectors now-a-days in that he liad to send in a diary to 
the Board of Bevenue. 

In ) 804 the desirahility of a reversion from the ryotwari to a 
permanent settlement began to be discussed. The Governor- 
General in that year sent down instructions that in settling new 
districts the “ Oudo regulations,’’ of whicli he enclosed copy, should 
be followed with such modifications as local circumstances required. 
Under these each village was rented out as a whole for three years 

* Miinro’s letter to Board, dated 2nd May 1803. 

® Munro'a letter of 16th August 1807 in Arbuthnot’s Mwiro, i, 102-4, 

* Letter to Board, dated 7th July 1803. 
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for a fixed sum per annum to zamindars and other proprietors of 
laud (or, failing them, to heads of villages) and tlie renter was 
alone responsible for^tho payment of the fixed rent. The Madras 
Government did not i^lke the new system but directed Collectors 1(» 
report upon it. 

Mimro’s reply was nn unqualified condemnation of the proposal, 
lie showed’ that in the Ceded districts, where there were no 
zauiiudars, the only people with whom such fixed settlements coiihl 
b(‘ concluded were the ordinary heads of villages and tliat they wen‘ 
totall}' unfit for the position into which it was desired to thrust 
tliein. Ho considered that so far from promoting an} ini])rovc- 
incnt ])}■ assisting the poorer classes with advances or allowing 
them to participate in the ri'niissions granted by Ijovcrnment, they 
might rather be expected to press licavily on the ryots and reduce 
them to a worse state than that in which tliov had found tlicm. 
He also foresaw tlie even worse mismanagemcid and oppression 
which would ensue if a speculator or advonfurcr wen' allowcti to 
come hetween tlie Government otlicer and the cultivator. A si Itlc- 
meiit direct with the cultivators appeared to liini more suited to 
the manners and prejudici's of tlie inhahitauts, because it was the 
system which had always )>een followed ; more adapted to the 
narrowness of tlieir eireiim stances in that it did not insist on the 
Slime amoiiut of levenuc being paid every year but liniilcd it by 
the actual extent of cultivation ; more likely to reclaim them from 
their wandering habits and tix them to their fields by giving Hum 
iiu interest in the improvenieiit of these; less liable to embarrass 
the Govcninicnt by coiisidei-ablo failuj-es; and more eaiciilatcd to 
promote tie general prosperity of flic country and the people. 
Believing also that the system of great estates would raise Iohn 
produce from the soil than that of small farms; tliat it would ho 
far more lialde to failures and afford loss security to the revenue ; 
that it would be less agreeable to tho inhabitants ; aial that it 
could not be permanent because their laws and customs continually 
urged on the rapid division of lauded property, he recommended 
that the ryotwari system, or settlement with tlie (•u]ti\ atois, should 
be continued as a. permanency. 

The Madras Government eventually temporised by postponing 
its decision until tlie various unsettled districts should have been 
surveyed. 

Mnnro’s report on the survey of his charge was sent in on tho 
29th July 1807/ three months before he went Homo on leave, 

* Letter of 25th Auguiit. 1805, printed at Cudiiapuii Collcotorato Prets, 
1870. 

* Printed at Bellary Collectorate Preas in 1870- 
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and in a separate letter of the 15th August^ in the same year he 
loft on record his parting advice as^to the manner in which the 
settlement of the Ceded districts should b^conducted. He re- 
capitulated the arguments for and against tne permanent and the 
ryotwari systems ; again urged that the latter should be adopted ; 
and finally set out his views as to the modifications in his own 
settlement which were necessary. 

These last were of much importance. He held that to give 
the land any saleable value the assessment should not exceed 
one-third of the gross produce. His own rates took about 45 per 
cent, of it. Ho tliereforo recommended that all the rates should 
be reduced by 25 per cent, and that an additional 8 per cent, 
(or 33 per cent, in all) should bo knocked off the rates on 
all land under dornvu and other wells and under small tanks, 
on condition that the ryots agreed to keep these sources in 
workable repair. Ho calculated that the extension of cultivation 
which would result would rapidly make up for the initial loss of 
revenue and instanced the increase of 50 per cent, which had 
already taken place, even under the high existing rates, between 
Faslis 1210 and 1215. He also proposed that the ryots should l»e 
given the complete ownership of the land for which they paid 
assessment— a thing which up to then they had never claimed nor 
even supposed to bo their right — that they should be at liberty 
at the end of every year either to throw up part of their holdings 
or to occupy more land (provided that in either case the laud 
roliiupiished or taken up cousistc'd of “ proportional shares of tlu» 
good and bad together and tliat unoccupied land should remain 
in the hands of Uoveriimeiit, the assessment of any part of it 
which might bo cultivated being added to the revenue. By these 
means he hoped “ to fix the ryots to their several farms as pro- 
prietors, instead of keeping them, as hitherto, for ever unsettled, 
without attachment to their lauds, without any wish to improve 
them, and wandering from one (village) to another in quest of 
more favourable terms.'* 

Early in 1808, after prolonged discussion ^ and in opposition 
to the strongly expressed convictions of Lord William Bentinck, 
who was Governor of Madras during the controversy but had gone 
back to England in the previous autumn, it was oidered that in all 

’ Printod at Bollary Collcctorato Press in IS/O. Part, ot it is alsq givon 
on pp. 92-101 of Vol, I of Arbutlinot's Munro. 

* The minutos of Messrs. Thaokeray and Hodgson, both Members of the 
Board, which sunimariso the arguments for and against the ryotwari system, 
will bo found in the appendix to the Fifth Report of the Cpramittee tlroad/ 
teferrod to. 
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the unsettled districts of the Presidency the villages should be 
leased out for a term of three*years from Fasli 1218 to heads of 
villages and chief cultivators (or, failing them, to strangers) upon 
such tenns as might H)o considered moderate and equitable and 
subject to the condition that no reduction in the rental would be 
made on account of adverse seasons. 

Munro went Homo in October 1807 before these instnictions 
reached the Ceded districts. His services to the State during his 
seven years’ tenure of this charge were handsomely acknowledged 
by the Madras Government. Writing to the Directors on the 
21 st October 1807 they said “ from disunited hordes of lawless 
plunderers and freebooters they (the people of the Coded districts) 
are now stated to be as far advanced in civilization, submission to 
the laws, and obedience to the Magistrates, an any of the subjects 
under this Government. The revenues arc collected with facility ; 
every one seems satisfied with his situation, and the regret of the 
people is universal on the departure of the Principal Collector.” 

The people indeed, as has often been recounted, regarded him 
with the utmost affection and called him their ‘ father.’ Stories 
are still related of his justice and sympathy, ball.'ids are still sung 
in his honour and it is hardly too much to say that ho is regarded 
as having been semi-divine. The legend about his interview with 
the Mddhva saint of Mantsdla on p. 205 below is one instance of 
this belief and another is the fact that he is universally declared 
to have possessed the divine characteristic — always attributed to 
Kdma and other such heroes — of having arms so long that they 
reached to his knees. How apocryphal is this belief, may bo seen 
from Archer Shoe’s full-length picture of him in the Banqueting 
Hall in Madras, in which, whatever may be the case with his legs, 
bis arms are no longer than other people’s. 

After Munro’s departure the Ceded districts, as has been said, 
were split into the two Collectoratcs of Ciiddapah and Bellary, and 
William Chaplin, afterwards well known as the Commissionef in 
the Deccan, was appointed to the charge of the latter of these. 

The season of Fasli 1218 was so unfavourable in Bellary that 
the introduction of the triennial leases was postponed until the next 
year. They were then brought into force throughout the district 
and lasted daring the next three years. 
The rents realised in each of those seasons 
in the taluks which make up the present 
Bellary district are given in the margin and 
it will be seen that they *were as high as the 
revenue in the three preceding ryotwari years. But the explanation 
apparently was that the headmen of the villages, a« the Gollaotor 
reported in the first year of the lease, ** apprehensive of being 

31 
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CHAP. XI. turned out of what they terra their estates, of which they have 
Ukvenue had possession for many generations, and fearful of being snper- 

Hibtory. sedod id their stations of hereditary maiiag^eut by new-cora(?ts, 

have accepted higher conditions of rent tlran the extout of llie 
cultivation and the scanty means of their uudortenants actually 
warranted. Neither the renters nor the rfots made a good thing 
of the leases. In some cases from the oppressions, and in others 
from the weakness, of the renters the resources of the district 
suffered material injury ; the collections were realised with diffi- 
culty ; the cultivation in many villages very greatly fell off ; and 
the Collectors of both Cuddapah and Bellary were apprehensive 
that the losses which the renters had incurred would deter them 
from undertaking the responsibility of tlio further and longer leases 
which the Board of Eovenue was now urging should follow the 
triennial arrangement. “ I believ(3 ”, said the Collector of 
Cuddapah, “ that few or none have been benefited by their bar- 
gain ; nearly all have been losers, some have been ruined.” Mr. 
Chaplin spoke still more strongly : “ So many of the renters ”, ho 

declared, ‘‘ have suffered losses by undertaking the triennial rent 
that probably not ten in a hundred, except in a particular district 
taluk) or two, will of themselves come forward to offer for 
the septennial or decennial leases. The fear of being dispossessed 
of their miras^ enmities and jealousies, competitions and rivalships, 
persuasion and intimidation, a display of advantages which do not 
exist, and many other means and motives must all be called into 
action before they will consent without great reductions to become 
septennial or decennial renters.” To the Board, however, the 
failure seemed to be due, not to any defect in the system but to the 
results of too high rents and too short a lease, and they continued 
to recommend that the leases should bo granted for longer periods 
and on easier terms. 

A decennial The Government concurred generally and it was resolved to 
ordered. attempt a decennial lease (to be developed eventually into a per- 
manent settlement) and to fix the rent for each village on the 
basis of the collections of past years. Eemissions for bad seasons 
wore also to be allowed. Where the hereditary village headmen 
were willing to undertake this lease preference was to be given to 
them, hut if they refused their inams were to be resumed and the 
settlement concluded with some one else. 

The decennial lease began in Fasli 1222 (1812~1»3),* The 
Collector followed orders and calculated the rents on the basis of 

* The account of it which follows and that of Messrs. Thackeray’s and 
Campbell’s administration is taken in the main from Boai'd’s Min. Cons., dated 
8th March 1824, and paras. 320-711 of the Board’s General Report to Qovem- 
ment, dated 8rd January 1826. 
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tlie collcctioDS of the seven preceding years (excluding famine 
seasons) and gave the lease* to the headmen in preferonco to 
others. But the result was another and a worse failure. In the 
first year “ the mismanagement or the incapacity of the renters, 
the opposition and intrigues of those who liad been excluded from 
the lease, the goncra\ poverty and migration of the ryots, the 
combination of tlio inhabitants to enforce their own terms, and the 
frequent quarrels between joint partners by which the cultivation 
was often delayed until the season had passed by ” resulted in 
several of the lessees being in arrival* with their payments. Some 
of them were threatened witli imprisonment, the goods of others 
were distrained and \ct others ilccamped. Li the next year 
some of the lessees declined to pay tlieir rents even though they 
had not only collected all their dues from their tcujuits, but had 
wrung money from every one who possessed any, whether it was 
duo or not. llie distraint of their cattle and the t^on^inoment of 
their persons were the only steps open to the Collector and both 
of those moasures did more liarm than good as they prevented the 
renters from cultivating their land in the season following. In 
the tliird and fourth years of the lipase the Collector found himself 
saddled with a number of tho villages which had. been leased to 
those defaulters and they were usually exhausted in rosonreos and 
empty of their ryots in consequence of thi^ oppressions of tho 
lessees. Those four years had been favourable seasons. In tho 
fifth (Fasli 1226, 1810-17) tho rains bailed and immhors more of 
tlic renters defaulted. Tlio Oollcetor took their villages under his 
own ehargo aud also those of such of their fellows who wero 
willing to relinquish their leases, and ly the end of the year 
barely half the district romained under the rout system. 

The Board still maintained tJiat it was the best of all possible 
systems and said that it had not had a fair trial and had been 
mismanaged by the Oollcetor, hut tho Grovcriimont grow sceptical 
and asked Munro, who had returned to tho country in 1816 in 
military employ, what ho thought about it. 1’he Directors had 
already ordered a reversion to tho ryotwari system at tho expira- 
tion of tho current leases. Munro advised (1817) that the renters 
should he encouraged to surrender their leases by promises of 
remission of all outstanding balances and that the ryotwari 
system should be re-established after carrying out tho reductions 
of assessment he had recommended on tho eve of his departuro 
from tho Ceded districts. 

It was ordered acc^ordiugly, and so ended this disastrous 
experiment. Mr. Chaplin, however, pointed out (1818) that the 
evil it had done would live after it and that there would ho a great 
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drop in tlic revenue. “The villages have been returned to 
the Collector with their resources Aiost lamentably dilapidated* 

. . . . the survey rates of assessment have everywhere been 
abandoned and lauds already lightly taxed ifave been let out for 
• mere quit-rent; the rents have been paid in kind and the land 
has in consequence been badly tilled.*^ f 

In 1819 Mr. Chaplin was promoted as Commissioner in tho 
Deccan and William Thackeray, already more than once referred 
to, succeeded him. Ho reported in the same strain as his prodo- 
cossor and said “ the district is in a worse state than it was in 
1807, and in some respects than it was in 1801,’* He strongly 
recommended that the 25 per cent, reduction in asscssnu'nts 
proposed by Munro in the former of these years should be carried 
out. Deforc orders were passed, however, his health obliged him 
to leave Bollary and he was followed by A. D. Campbell. 

Thackeray’s report went up for orders to Munro himself, who 
had become Governor of tho IVesidency in Juno 1820. His 
minute upon it is given in full in Arbutlmot’s work.' Ho 
ordered that the reductions of 25 per cent, on diy, and 33 per cent, 
on wet land and tho other concessions proposed in his original 
report of 15th August 1807 above referred to should bo carried 
out immediately, from the beginning of the then current Fasli 
(1230). 

“ I once wished ”, ho wrote, “ the reduction to bo gradual, . , 
. . it must now be instant, or tho country will bo so impoverished 

that it will be almost impracticable to restore it. Out of 2,644 villages 
composing the collcctorato, 1,788 have reverted to Government . . 

. . all of them reduced in their means, nnable to pay their rents. 

It is, in fact, an insolvency of nearly 1,800 villages .... In 
Bayadrug half of tho ryots have omigrutod. The state of many of 
the other districts (taluks) is no better. Most of the great potails are 
reduced to poverty, many of them have been sent to jail ; the sub- 
stantial ryots, whose stock supported tho agriculture of the villages, 
are gone. The country is no l(»nger what it was ten or fifteen years 
ago, and an immediate reduction of the assessment is- tho only way of 
restoring it to its former state.” 

The decennial leases expb-ed in Fasli 1231 (1821-22) and tho 
776 villages which still remained with the renters were resumed 
and token under Government control. But unluckily tho conces- 
sions which Munro had ordered were almost entirely nullified by 
the action of the new Collector of the district, Mr. A. D. GampbeU* 

' Yol. 1, 108-116. It was dated Slit Angusi 18S0. 
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Anxious to keep up the revenue of his charge, ho directed on his 
own authority that “ such rVots who were willing to take it ” 
should have included in their pattas, and be in consequence 
required to pay asscBsmont for, an area of uncultivated waste equal 
in assessment to ono-lmlf of the reduction in their dues which had 
been sanctioned. Nat\rally enough as this order filtered down 
through “ the usual channels to the rj’ots themselves it was 
transformed into a definite direction that waste to this extent 
should be included in every one’s patta, and the result was that 
waste assessed at no less than its. 1,18,000 was so added to the 
holdings. A year later (August 1821) Government learnt what 
was happening and expressed their strong disapprobation. 
Mr. Campbell seems however to have paid no attention and in 
Faslis 1231 and 1232 the assessment on the ^asto was again 
collected. In the cold season of 1823-24, however, Munro himself 
toured through the district and found out what was going on. 
The people flocked to appeal to their old Mend and protector. 
“ The crowds of ryots who assembled every evening at my tent 
to complain of the waste,” wrote Munro in his minute on the 
subject,' “ rather resembled a mob than an ordinary party of 
complainants. The pressure to be hoard first was so groat that 

it was not easy to hear any of them The effect of the 

Collector’s measures has been to disappoint all the expectations 
which Government might have formed from the liberal remission 
granted .... Instead of our having seen the effect of a 
three years’ trial of the reduced assessment upon the country, it is 
still to begin and to begin under much greater difficulties than 
would have attended it when first ordered above three years ago.” 
Munro accordingly proposed the removal of the Collector— with 
great reluctance, because he possesses great Zealand ability and 
indefatigable industry ’’—and Mr. Camplioll was made a Judge. 
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He was followed in April 1824 by F. W. Bobertson. This Reductions 
officer was Collector of the district for the next fifteen vears. In and other 

* cnft&if 08 i 

December li^38 he died suddenly at Anantapur (which was still 1824. 
the Collector’s head-quarters) and his remains lie in the cemetery 
at the foot of the Gooty rook. As his epitaph there says, “ His 
zeal in promoting the welfare of the district over which he presided 
was indefatigable, and will he remembered so long as the numerous 
plantations which he planted, and which had gained for him a well 
deserved fame, continue to flourish.” Like Munro’s and Felly’s, 
his name is still held affectionately in mind by the old inhabitants. 


^ Dated 5th March 1824, Arbnthnot’a Ifumv, i, 222>226, 
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Rbtknub creased in 1834 to Rb. 8,000, and were described by one of lug 
History, guccessors in 1841 , in which year there were 665 of them containing 
173,800 trees, as “ the admiration of strang/Jrs and the ornament 
of the province/^ In 1859 the whole of them were ordered to be 
sold on the grounds that they were not fiij^incially a success and 
that trce-idantiug might for the future with confidence be left to 
the entei-prise of the ryots. Few results of this enterprise ai-o yet 
visible. 

In 1824, the first year of Robertson’s Collectorship, the follow, 
ing rules, the foundation of the well-being of the Bollary ryot, 
were (with certain others) issued with the sanction of the Board :~ 

(1) Ryots wore to be allowed to relinquish any part of their 
holding as along'as they threw up both bad and good fields togctlur. 
(It n(!od hardly be added that the condition contained in the latter 

* part of this rule is no longer in force.) 

(2) Ryots wore the absolute owners of all land for which they 
paid assessment and were entitled to sell it. 

(3) No extra assessment was to be levied on improvements 
effected at the ryots’ (»wn expense. 

(4) Remissions were to be granted on land under tanks if the 
ryots had done all in their power to obtain a crop but the supply 
of water had failed. 

Other improvements wore introduced in the years which 
followed. The accounts were brought into a bettor state; the 
regada land in Q-ooty, Rayadrug and Alfir which had been 
abandoned during tho leases and become overgrown with mth 
grass and weeds was given out on liberal cowlcs, so that ryots came 
oven from Mysore and the surrounding districts to take it up and 
bring it under cultivation ; and repairs were made to tanks and 
channels so that in addition much wet waste came again under the 
plough. 

• Slow^togresB But tho district did not progress as it ouglit to have done. 
?ii!taiot thing, the seasons — notwithstanding that the Collector 

“ authorized the amildars (talisildars) to perform the usual religious 
oeremonies on account of the want of rain ” — were unfavourable. 
Fasli 1233 was unusually bad ; 1234 and 1235 were better; 1236 
and 1237 were again unfavourable ; 1238 was good and so was 
1240 ; but 1241 was only moderate and in 1242 (tho year of the 
1833 famine, see p. 124 above) the rains entirely failed. Faslis 
1247, 1248, and 1252 to 1255 were also all bad years. 

Another matter which pressed heavily upon the ryots was the 
great fall in prices. Even when the season w'as good they received 
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little for their crops, and as the money rates had been calculated on 
the high prices of former years they became unduly burdensome. 
To show how considerable the fall had been, Mr. Jtobertson for- 
warded the following^gnres to Goveriijiiont 

l*rico in ru])noB of 


Gholam radily Cotton (por 
(ix*r garce). j (per garce). winily). 


.\vorago of Faslis 1194-1214 (1784 
1804), excluding two famine years. 
Average of Faslis 1218-1227 (1808- 

120 

130 

66 

1817) 

Average of FasliB 1228-1237 (1818 

130 

108 

64 

1827) 

145 

113 

60 

Fasli 12.38 (1828J 

93 

1)9 

39 

„ 1240 (1830) 

79 

81 

39 


Mr. Robertson’s successors, Abel Mellor (Collector from 1840 to 
1850) ' and Charles Pelly (who served continuously in the district issy, 
from 1832 to 1859 and was Collector from 1850) both conunued 
to urge that when these low prices wore taken into consideration 
the assessment was excessive, hut it was not until 1866 that any 
redaction was sanctioned. Qoveniment then at longth approved,'^ 
not without modifications, a soalo of alterations proposed l)y 
Mr. Polly and this was brought into force throughout the district 
ill the next year. It was as under — 

Dry land. 


R8. RS. Its. R8. 

Formor ratcH of — 4 iiiul ovor. 3 to 4 2i to 3 to lij 

To bo rod need to — 3 2i 2^ 2 

Rates between Rs. 2J and Re. I were to bo rcduci'd at the 
Collector’s discretion hut the average reduction whs not to exceed 

per cent. 

Wet land. 

RS. RS. RB. RS. 

Former rates of — 16 and ovor. 15 to 16 14 to 16 13 to 14 12 to 13 

To lie rod need to — 12 lU 11 lOf 10 

Rates between Its. 12 and Rs. 6 were similarly to be reduced 
at the discretion of the Collector but the average reduction was not 
to exceed 12 per cent. Rates below Rs. 6 were to bo left as they 

^ He was the name-father of Mellorpettah in Bellary. The diatriot head- 
quarters was transferred to Bellary in 1840 shortly after he became Colleotor. 
The treasury had already been located there for some years previously. 

* E.M.G., dated 2nd June 1857, *bnd the voluminous file road therein. 
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OHAF. Zf. were, bat no wet land was to be assessed at less than fte. 1. The 
Bivimub object of the alterations was more to reduce the very high rates 

Histobt. which were being paid on the best land (assessments of Bs. 59 per 

acre for wot and Es. TtIO-G for dry de spoken of in the 
eorrespondenoe) than to lower the assessment all round. It 
was held that much of the district was Effing quite reasonable 
rates. 

In the order sanctioning these alterations (Stovemment also 
approved of certain other important recommendations of Mr. Pelly’s. 
Among these were the reduction in the bowildeiing number of 
rates of assessment in force (there were no less than 81 different 
rates on wet land), the abolition of an extra tax called rewdz’jdsti 
which was levied on certain old betel and cocoanut gardens ; the 
re-writing of the survey accounts in rupees and annas in place of 
the existing pagodas and fanams ; and the extinction of several 
ancient forms of customary remissions. The Collector was given 
an additional Sub-Collector and extra establishment to help him 
introduce the new rates and re-writo the accounts. The work 
was completed throughout the district hy Fasli 1208 (1858-59). 

Mr. Felly was not altogether satisfied with the amount of the 
reductions. Reporting in April 1859 on the steps he had taken to 
introduce themj ho said that in Ids opiiiiou the assessment was still 
not as low as it should be and that though a nominal reduction of 
Es. 3,22,700 had been made in the district (as it then stood) the 
greater portion of this was on waste land not in occupation. 

, , “ The direct and 
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from old 
agBOSBineut. 

Poroont- 
a^e of 
reduetioii. 

immediate relief 
to tho ryots did 
not perhaps 

Ad6ni ... 

Aldr 

Bollary 

Hadngalli 

Uarpanuhalli 

Hospet 

Eddligi 

Kayadrug 

RS. 

2,82,225 

2,96,155 

3,21,8.S9 

1,62,586 

1,73,855 

1,04,971 

2,40,234 

2,39,316 

RS. 

35,671 

49,988 

42,322 

6,::80 

3,210 

15,626 

10,782 

29,321 

11-2 

14-4 

11-6 

3-7 

1-8 

130 

43 

10-9 

exceed Es. 
90,000 to Es. 
96,000.” The re- 
duction effected 
in the taluks 
which now piake 
up Bellaiy is 
given in tho 
margin. 

Dietriot 1 

Total j 

18,21,181 

1,93,106 

9-6 


In the same year several petty little taxes, such as those on 
bark used for distilling arrack, on gum collected from babul trees, 
and on certain leaves used in the preparation of indigo were 
removed. 
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In the yean which immediately followed, the area under cul- 
tivation and the revenue received gradually but continuously 
advanced. Prices began to rise again, which probably helped the 
ryots more than tlul reductions in the assessment, and in the 
sixties the value of co-|kon rose enormously owing to the American 
War. \ 

The famine of 186 d did not materially check the improvement, 
blit in 1876-8 occurred the great famine already referred to in 
Chapter VIII above, and at one stroke the cultivation and the 
revenue went down to figures which were lovrer than any which 
had been known during the twenty preceding years. Even ten 
years later, 59 per cent, of the land which went out of cultivation in 
those three seasons of distress still remained unoccupied * and it 
was at least a dozen years before the revenue again approached its 
former level.* 

In the 26 years which follow’ed the introduction of Mr. Telly’s 
alterations in the rates of assessment no important changes were 
made in the main principles on which the land revenue was 
assessed or administered. 

At the beginning of 1882 the taluks which now make up the 
Aiiantapur district were formed into a separate Colloctorato. I hero 
had for years been entire unanimity as to the necessity of reducing 
the great size of the old Bollary district. The earliest proposals 
on the subject seem to have been made as far back as 1857 and one 
reason for their abandonment was the financial pressure occasioned 
hy the Mutiny. Thenceforward the question rc-appcarcd from 
time to time and it was at length brought to a head by the experi- 
ences of the great famine, which clearly showed that the district as 
it then stood was unworkably large. 

In 1884 the re-survey, and in 1885 the rc-scttlement, of the 
two districts thus constituted was begun. In 1887 Mr. Cox, 
Deputy Commissioner of Revenue Settlement, submitted a draft 
settlement scheme for them both which was based on the results of 
the classification in the Addni, Alfir and Hospet taluks of Bellary 
and the Gooty and Penukonda faluks of Anantapur. It proposed 
large increases in the existing assessment and was rejected by 
Government in October 1888 on the ground that “these districts 
are the poorest and most backward in the Presidency, the most 
sterile, and the most subject to drought ; the ryots pay the present 
revenue with difficulty ; they have as yet far from fully recovered 
from the famine and to impose upon them largely increased 

I O.O., No. 690, Rev., dated 28th September 1888- 

S Figoree are given in paragraph 10 of B.P., No. 50 (Rev. Sett.), dated 27th 
February 1890. 
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burdens will certainly obeok, if not entirely arrest, their 
progress.” Q-ovemment ordered that? a revised scheme should he 
drawn up for the five taluks of Addni, Alfir, Bellary, Glooty and 
Tadpatri, which were considered to be the beiafe in the two districts, 
and that two separate schemes should be premred for the remain- 
ing taluks of each district. jf 

Mr. W. Wilson, then Commissioner of Revenue Settle- 
ment, drew up a scheme for each of the districts as a whole the 
financial effect of which, in the Ad6ni, Alhr, Bollary and Hospet 
taluks of Bellary, was a decrease of some Rs. 42,00f) or 6 per cent. 
Government considered that it was doubtful whether any sacrifice 
of revenue was either necessary or desirable and (for this and 
other reasons) declined to pass the scheme. 

A revised scheme for Ad6ni, Alfir and Bellary prepared by 
Mr. Cox was sent up by the Board in February 1890. This was 
sanctioned by Government in the following September with certain 
modifications, one of which was the reduction of the total increase 
under dry land in the Bellary taluk to 6 per cent. Mr. Cox died 
not long afterwards and the remainder of the settlement was done 
by M.R.Ry. S. Rangaobariar. He submitted a separate sohomc 
for the other five taluks of the Bellary district, which was sanc- 
tioned by the Government in May 1893, and conducted the final 
settlement of Ad6ni, Alur and Bellary under the first scheme and 
of the remaining five taluks under the other. 

The survey and settlement were conducted on the lines usual 
elsewhere. The classification of the soils of the district grouped 
them under the two main classes of regada or black and ferrugi- 
nous or red. Wet land was arranged in five groups with reference 
to the quality of the sources from which it was irrigated. The 
only land placed in the first group was that under the Tungahhadra 
ohannols. In rating dry lands, villages are in some districts placed 
in different groups according to their facilities for getting their 
produce to favourable markets, but in Bellary they were all placed 
in one group. For tho purposes of .fixing the money assessment 
rates the standard crop on wet land was taken to be paddy and 
that on dry land to be cholam. The outturn of the former was 
estimated to vary from 1,200 to 320 Madras measures per acre, and 
of the latter from 340 to 90 measures. Taking the prioes of the 
preceding twenty non-famine years and deducting 15 per cenh for 
merchants’ profits the net value of the two grains worked out to 
Bs. 139 per garoe for paddy and Bs. 135 lor obolam ^ in Addni) 

' Two varieties of oholam, white and yellow, are oaltivated in the distriot, but 
as the official prioes included both and the white wae superior, a reduotien of 10 
per cent, was made from the registered prioes in making the oaloulatioD, 
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Al^r and Bellarj, and in the remaining taluks to Bs. 141 
and Bs. 126 respectively. «From these “ commutation prices”, 
one-fifth in the case of land under the Tungabhadra channels and 
one-fourth in the oaf(e of other land was deducted for vicissitudes of 
season while a further deduction, varying from 45 to 90 per cent., 
was made for cultivaAou expenses. The remainder was taken as 
the net value of the crop per acre and the half of this, rounded off 
to the nearest standard rate, was fixed as the assessment. 

The rates so arrived at are given in the margin J Only 9 per 
cent, of the total wet land of tho district 
was assessed at the highest wet rate of 
Es. 1 1, and 83 per nont. of it was charged 
either Es. 4 or Es. 3. Only 1,283 acres 
of dry land were assessed at the highest 
dry rate and only 1,648 aoros at tho next 
highest rate. Twenty-threo per oentrof 
the dry land pays Ee. 1 and 65 per cent, 
pays less than this. Further figures have 
already been given on p. 80 above. Tho 
statement subjoined gives for each taluk 
tho percentage increase or decrease in 
holdings which was revealed by the new 
survey and the percentage difference in 
assessment due to the new settlement^ : — 


Wet. Dry. 

Rg. A. BB. A. 

11 0 3 8 

10 0 2 4 

9 0 2 0 

8 0 1 12 

7 0 18 

6 0 10 

5 0 0 12 

4 0 0 8 

3 0 0 6 

2 8 0 4 

2 0 0 2 

1 8 

1 0 




Dry land. 

Wot land. 



Peroentage difiorenco 

Percentage difference 

Taluks. 


in 

— 

m 

— 


Eitont. 

Assess* 

roent. 

Extent. 

Assess* 

ment* 


Addni 

Alfir 

Bellary ... 

Hadagalli 

Harpanahalli 
Hospet ... 

•ft ••• 

4 

4 

5 

4 

6 

6 

3 

3 

7 

8 

10 

7 

— 1 

8 

6 

7 

10 

6 

7 

— 1 

3 

8 

24 

11 

Kfidligi ... 

Bnyaiihrug 

••« ••• 

cet 

4 

7 


9 

12 

8 

9 


District ... 

5 

6 

8 

9 
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1 Further figures will be found in the separate Appendis, 
3 B.P., Ho. 88 (Rev. Sett.), dated let May 1898, 
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The increase in the wot assessment includes that derived from 
the transfer of dry land to wet, and 62 per cent, of the total 
derived from land under the first and second groups. On dry 
and wet land together, throughout the ditrict, the increase in 
extent due to survey was 5 por cent, and th|[^ enhancement of the 
assessment amounted to 7 per cent. L 

In the dry assessments the smallest abelolute increases occurred 
in the Hospet and Kfidligi taluks, both of which contain much 
hill and jungle. The percentage increase seems small in Alfir and 
Ad6ni, seeing how fertile are their black soils, but these were 
already very highly assessed. In Eayadrug, on the other hand, 
the cotton-soil had frequently been previously paying only from 
two annas to five annas an acre, and thore the proportional 
increase was accordingly considerable. Similarly the considerable 
increase in the wet assessment in Harpanahalli was duo to the 
uftduly low assessments which had previously been charged. The 
average rates per acre in each taluk on occupied and unoccupied 
dry and wet land are shown below : — 


Average rates por acre. 


Talaks. 



Wet. 


Occupied. 


RS. A. p. 


Unoccu- 

pied. 


RB. A.P. 


Occupied. 


RS. A.P. 


Unoccu- 

pied. 


RS. A. P. 


Addni 

Alur 

Bellary ... 

Hadagalli 

Harpanahalli 

Hoapet 

Kddligi 

Raya^g 


District average 


0 

16 

0 

0 

10 

11 

6 

11 

9 

4 

10 

3 

1 

3 

5 

1 

3 

1 

4 

10 

11 

4 

10 

9 

0 

IS 

5 

0 

9 

11 

7 

15 

1 

4 

1 

7 

0 

9 

7 

0 

4 

6 

5 

7 

3 

4 

10 

8 

0 

9 

2 

0 

4 

3 

4 

13 

3 

3 

12 

10 

0 

7 

.S 

0 

4 

11 

7 

4 

3 

5 

6 

4 

0 

7 

4 

0 

3 

8 

4 

U 

4 

4 

2 

3 

0 

9 

0 

0 

3 

9 

3 

14 

2 

2 

14 

0 

0 

11 

10 

0 

6 

5 

6 

10 

2 

8 

12 

8 


The extremely high proportion which the various classes of inam 
land bore to the area of Government land was a matter which 
attracted Munro's attention almost as soon as he took charge of 
khe Ceded districts. Including grants to village officers, the vedua- 
fcion of the assessment due from inams was no less than 54 per oent. 
of the assessment on the Government land.^ Many of these inams 
had been granted fraudulently or at least without proper 
authorisation. 


1 Litter to Board, datod 28rd June, 1801. 
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Munro “ followed the custom usual under all Qovernments in 
India of resuming all grants for a time in order to ciamine the titles 
by which they were held . . . . As the country had been 
transferred upon the (palliation of the schedule of 1792 it appeared 
to he wrote/ ‘Uhat there could not be a fairer principle 
assumed for regulating the inams than that of the standard of that 
period. I therefore dnrected that all of a subsequent date should 
be ro-annexed to the Sirkar lands. ” His \ reatment of the inamdars 
was, however, far more generous than that of the average native 
government. Inams granted by the earliest native governments 
or by the Nizam, Haidar or Tipu (or their ministers) ; or granted 
ill Ad6ni by Basdlat Jang or Muhabat Jang ; or granted by amil- 
dars and other inferior officers more than 40 years previously, were 
allowed to be retained. Othci’s wore resumed.® “ Unauthorised 
inams resumed ” is a common entry in the accounts in the earlier 
years of the Company’s rule, but details do not appear. 

The majority of the inams were the service grants made to the 
village officers. These were established under the Vijay^nagar 
kings and many of the original sanads were still in existence. The 
holders had however very generally taken advantage of their 
position to increase them by the addition of Government land as 
well, and Munro found that in his own division the total of the 
grants to all village servants (of whom there were then no less 
than twenty different kinds) was over 12 per cent, of the total 
assessment.® Dasabandham inams, granted for the construction 
or upkeep of tanks, wore also a considerable item, but they wore 
commoner in the Cuddapah country than in Bellary. 

Particulars of the extent and assessment of the various inams 
were recorded in Munro’s survey and it was intended that an 
enquiry should bo made into the titles on which they were held. 
Munro did, indeed, begin this investigation in part of his charge, 
but nothing is now on record to show how he proceeded. One of 
his clerks, who was the Board’s Hoad Sheristadar in 1830,* said 
that he resumed grants for which the holders could produce neither 
documentary nor oral evidence in proof of their rights. The 
enquiry was interrupted by Munro’s departure to England and 
the introduction, immediately afterwards, of the triennial and 
decennial leases rendered it no longer of any importance to Govern- 
ment to ascertain whether the inams were held on good title or not. 

^ To Oovernmenfc, dated 7th Jnly ISOl. The Direotors approved, aee their 
Aeipatoh of 10th April 1804 to the Madras Government. 

* Cironlar to Sub-Collectors, dated 31st December 1800. 

* Letter to Board of 23rd June, 1801. 

* Consultations of 29th March, 1830. 
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CHAP. XI. The only class of grants which was systematically examined in 
iKAMs. Munro’s time were the village service inams. These were in no 
way uniform in amount, being in some places as low as one per 
cent, of the assessment of the village and in others as high as 50 
per cent. I 

Munro therefore drew up a table * /Tanting inams to the 
headmen and kamams on a scale proportional to the assessment 
of their villages, and ordered that where the existing emoluments 
were loss than those allowed by the scale they should be increased 
by the grant of additional land and that where, on the other hand, 
they were in excess of the scale the village officers should bo allowed 
to retain them, his idea being that in the course of the leases 
which were then being advocated it might be possible to equalise 
matters by reducing remissions granted to headoien-rcnters who 
held unusually large inams. 

Several sots of accounts of the various inams were drawn up 
from time to time * but on no occasion until the regular Inara 
Settlefnont began in 1861 wore any steps taken to investigate the 
actual rights of the inamdars and there is abundant proof that the 
inams were not materially diminished after the country came under 
the British Government. 

on their'oul Their largo extent and the sparseness of the population led to 
tivation. * the necessity of inventing methods of preventing the cultivators 
from tilling inam land more largely than Government land to tho 
detriment of the revenue. 

Munro in his minute of diet August 1820 already above 
referred to, considered ^ that the preference for inam lands was 
due to their lenient assessment and that the reductions in the 
Government assessment then ordered would equalise matters. If 
the event proved that this expectation was not likely to be fulfilled 
he considered it would he perfectly just to increase the assessment 
on the inam lands. “ It is not right,” he wrote, “ that, where tho 
public revenue oonsists chiefly of a high land rent, one-third or one- 
fourth of a groat province should enjoy the privileges of being 
cultivated, not only without contributing to the public revenue, 
but of diminishing it by drawing away the cultivators from the 
Sirkar lands.” 

a^t^r*”***^ In tho COSO of the headmen who held largo inams the diffionlty 
.was met by what was called the appanam system. Under this the 
headman was compelled to take up, and pay assessment for, a 

‘ Oiroular to Sab<ColleotorB, dated 14th April 1807. 

* G.O., No. 677, dated 82nd March 1861. 

* irbnthHot’s Munro, i, 116. 
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considerable area of Government land in addition to bis inam» and chap. xi. 
tras not allowed to relinquish it# Mr. Pellj disliked the system and Inami. 
an enquiry was held into it between 1850 and 1862. But it was 
not abolished until 18t^. 

To meet the cases jf ordinary ryots who cultivated iiiain in The fwam 
preference to Governm jnt land it had been ordered that, as long *“-^^**‘ 
as any of the latter remfiined untilled, ryots who wore not inamdars 
were not to cultivate more than one acre of iiiam to every ten 
acres of Government land. This rule was not, liovvever, capable 
of being enforced and in 1825 Mr. Robertson imposed' on 
service inams a cess called innm taffrik (or ‘ inam extra aasessnieiit *) 
which was collected at the rate of one anna per nipoci of the assess- 
ment of the inam cultivated by a Sirkar ryot in excess of ten per 
cent, of the Sirkar laud occupied by him and tw^o annas per rupee 
on the assessment of the inam which was cultivated by a Sirkar 
ryot who held no Sirkar land. Of the total area under cultivation 
at this time 47 per cent, was inam land, of which 21 per cent, 
was service inam, 14 per cent, dharmnddyaiw, 9 per cent, 
dasabandham and 3 |w cent, ddvaddvam. This cess was abolished 
with effect from 1862 under instructions issued by flio Inam 
Commissioner with the approval of Government. 

It has been seen that the village officers were nsnnlly rc- Villaor 

KHTABLIftH** 

mmierated by grants of land. They also received sundry fees mknts. 
called rn^ras and vortanas regarding which no exact particulars Ponner omo. 
now survive except that the former consisted of pnvmenls in grain 
from all cultivators and the latter of a kind of hf'use-tax on 
merchants and bazaar-men. The members of the family of each 
hereditary office-holder shared the inam lands in common, whether 
they actually did the work or not, hut the fees were the penjnisite 
of the member who' for the time being carried out the duties of the 
office. The most curious customs used to prevail regarding the 
execution of these duties. Sometimes the whole body of share- 
holders all did them simultaneously and promiscuously ; sometimes 
they did them in rotation ; and sometimes one man did them 
while the others shared the grant. 

In 1860, Mr. Pelly,then a Member of the Board, was directed 
to revise the village establishment and systematise its emoluments. 

He reported on the matter in 1862, and showed that the various 
village officers and servants in the district as it then stood held 
635,000 acres of inam land assessed at Rs. 5,70,000 (or. excluding 
the quit-rent payable, Rs. 4,70,000) and that the annual fees they 
received in addition amounted to Rs. 2,70,000. He made certain 

laam Oommissioner’s letter in G»0., No. 677, Ber., dated 22nd March 1861. 
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proposals for the revision of the existing state of things, but these 
were not approved and the matter d];opped for the time. In 1884 
Mr. Goodrich, then Oolleotor, sent up another scheme, but about 
this time Government had issued certain general rules with 
reference to these revisions and the schema was sent hack to bo 
recast in accordance with these and at the tame time the enfran- 
chisement of the village service inams war ordered^ This latter 
operation was not over until 1888. In 1889 the Village Cess 
Act of 1864 was at length introduced into the district and in 1897, 
after the survey and settlement, the village establishments were 
systematically revised. In 1903 the Proprietary Estates Village 
Service Act of 1 894 was extended to the district and it is in contem- 
plation to revise and bring under the revenue officers’ control the 
establishment belonging to the more important among the whole 
inam villages, which are the only class of proprietary estates in 
Bellary. 

The rovenne administration of the district is now controlled 
by the Collector, who is aided by a ^ Head Assistant Collector at 
Hoapet, a Deputy Collector at Adoni and a Head-quarter 
Deputy Collector. There is, as usual, a tahsildar in each taluk and 
there arc in addition deputy tahaildars at Siruguppa in Bcllary 
taluk and Yeinmiganhru in Ad6ni. The changes in the divisional 
charges since the old Bollary district was formed in 1808 have 
been constant and would be tedious to recount in detail. When 
the district as it now stands was constituted in 1882, the Collector 
had charge of the Bcllary and Eayadrug taluks, a Head Assistant 
Collector at Hoapet administered the four western taluks and a 
Deputy Collector took Adoni and Alhr. In 1888 a Head-quarter 
Deputy Collector relieved the Collector of his direct charge, and 
since then the divisional arrangements have remained unaltered. 
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^ CHAPTER XII. 

SALT, ABKARiUnII MISCELLANEOUS REVENUE. 


_;!4n.--ponnui' soui’cos of sujiply- Kurth-sali : inotluxl of nianufacf iirr— Its iiitur- 
iV'reiict* with monopoly Balt — Its inanufaniurc suppros.scd -I'rusoni sonrcus 
nf Half, supply — Salt|>r;tiv. Adkari — A rrack — Foreign litjnor — 'I'oddy — 
Opium and liomp-drugs. (Ji^stoms. (xi ome.t.vx. St.amph. 


At the time when the Company came into possession ofe^ the 
district tJic srilt consumed in it was t>f two kinds, name1> , tlie 
L*!irth-salt manuraeturevl from saline soils by men of the Cppara 
ea.stoaridthe marine salt made on t lie wtist coast. latter 

wns imported l)y the fjainhadis and Ivomclias. w]io brou/^rlit it up 
the ghiits by moans of Itirge droves of pack-bullocks. 

The earth-salt was insido in what wen? known as “ moilas,” 
which were ])(-:culiar to the Ceded districts and were especially 
comnton in Bollary. A heap of oartli was piled u]> and on tho 
top of it were hollowed out one or more circular basin.s, some five 
Tuet in diameter and tw'O feL?t deep. From the bottom of these 
basins cdiaiinels lined wdtli ebiinayi ran down to one or more 
reservoirs similarly lined. Salt-earth was collected in tlie places 
where it effloresced naturally in the dry months and taken to tlio 
iiioda on pacjk-buffaioes. It was thrown into the basins and then 
a quantity of water was poured upon it. The brine so obtained 
flowed tbroiigh tlio chauncsls at the bottom of tho basins into the 
reservoirs. From tlieso it was baled with ebattics into a sot of 
niasonry evaporating paiiS, carefully levelled and pla.sterod with 
(?hunam, whore it was loft to be converted into salt by solar 
evaporation. Kacli lot of salt-earth wJiich was tlius lixiviated 
was taken from the basins and thrown outside them and tliis 
process constantly repeated gradually raiseil the? level of tho 
nioda and the basins wliich were perpetually being ro-mado on 
the top of it. Some of the modas gradually grew tf) 1)0 as much 
is 20 feet in height. When they became too high for the 
buffaloes to carry the salt-earth up to their summits with comfort, 
t-hey were abandoned and others started elsewherii. 

The earth-salt made in this manner was neither so good nor 
so strong as marine salt, but it was much used by the poorer 
classes and for cattle, and thus interfered witli tlie profits of the 
^Yernment salt monopoly which was established in 1805. As 
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early aa 1800, therefore, it was proposed to prohibit its mamifae- 
ture. The chief arguments against any such step were that it 
would inflict hardship upon the CJpparas who made the salt and 
upon the poorer classes who consumed it, aiid lor the next tliree- 
qiiarters of a century a wearisome con’esjjondcnco dragged ou 
regarding the course which it would bo proper to pursue.' in 
1878, Mr. G . Thornhill, Member of the \\odxd of Itovenue, visited 
tlie Ceded districts to see how matters stood. Ho reported that 
it was not possible to cheek the competition of tlie earth-salt witli 
the Government marine salt by imposing an excise duty, as the 
modas w'ore numerous and scattered. For similar reasons, and 
also hecaus(‘ all the Upparas were very poor, a license-tax was 
out of the question. ~ At the same time lie calculated that the loss 
to Govornmeiit duo to the system was from eiglit to ton lakhs 
annually and seeing that Govornmont salt was obtainable in 
Hellary as cheaply as in other inland districts ho recoinmendeil 
that the industry should he gradually suppressed. 

Govornmont agi’ood and ordertMl that llic opening of new 
modas should bo prohibited and that those in (ixistcnci* should ho 
licensed, with reference to their prodnetivo capacity, at rates to 
increase by animal increments until 1871), when the full diitv 
leviable on sea-salt should lie imposed on their entir(‘ produce. 
These measures, though, as the flgurcs for the old Bellary district in 
the margin show, they cheekctl the manufacture, failed to entirely 
is-j iS 7 r pi’otect the revenue, and in 18711 

No. of ...odas, .1,^3 l,'lT2 Uomniissiotl 

Ibc .Hoard of Revenue con- 
ouifciirn ill 208,230 oc,i'.i3 cuiTcd ill nM'Oiiimcnding that the 

liuliauiiiiiiindB. manufacture of earth- salt shouM 

he at once and entirely suppressed. The Government of India 
agreed and in 1880 orders were given that the modas should all 
he destroyed, reasonable compensation being paid to th«nr owners. 

8'hc manufacture of earth-salt in the district is now entirely a 
thing of the past, though in many places the remains of the old 
modas may still t)e seen. Home of the Upparas, however, still go 
ainmally to the Nizam’s Dominions in the dry season and make 
isavth-salt by the old methods for sale there. Apparently they 
agree with the Nizam’s Government to pay a cei^ain foe, ono- 
foiirth of which is paid in advance, for the; privilege. If the season 
is sufficiently dry they make a small profit, hut if on the other 
hand it is wet, maniifaeturo is impossible and they lose the amount 
of the fee and their labour as well. 

* Au^ abstract of parts of ic will bo found in paras. 27L>289 of the report 
of the Madras Salt Commlssioii of 187C. 
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All the salt eonsiimod in Rellary is now sea-siilt made in Gov- 
friinicnt factories. The district is one of those in which the salt 
made in the Romhay Presidency has been able snecessfnllv to 
compete with that nitiunfactured in Alndras. »Salt is sold whole- 
sale at the factories hy weip^ht, but in the Im/aars it is retailed hv 
measure. The Bombay salt is ligrhter than iliat made in Madras — 
that is, a given weight of it will measure moi*c than an equal 
weight of the Madras salt — and its sale consequently brings in a 
grcfitcr profit to the retail merchant. Trial in Rollary showed 
tliat a bag of tvro mannds of Madras salt gave only 70 moasnros, 
whereas a similar bag of Rombay salt gave 85 measures. '^Pho 
duty on the two bags was, of course, identical, but ('ven th(.nigh 
the freight of the Ronihav bag to Rellary was more' than that of 
the Madras bag the fact that the former contained 15 more mea- 
sures than the latter gave the retail mercJiant a greater profit from 
selling it than he would liavo earned by selling thoxVfadras snlt. 
The rates on the Madras Hailway have moreover been raised of late 
years, while the Rombay salt travels ch6a]>ly to the llospet and 
RcllaiT taluks by th(' Southern Mahratta Eailway. 

In .Harpanahalli and tho south of liadagalli taluks Gr)f! salt is 
extensively consumed. It is brought to the Davamigero station of 
the lliibli-lfarihar section of the Sonthorn Mahratta Uailway and 
tlienee taken northward ])y cart and so costs less for freight tlian the 
Madras salt. In Addni, howovor, salt is, hy local enstom, retaih'd 
hy weight, instead of hy nioasnrc, and there tlie Madras salt holds 
its own. 

A few licenses Jiro issued annually for the manufacture of crude 
saltpetre, but there are no refineries in the district. 

TTie Abkari revenue consists of that derived from arrack, 
foreign liquor, toddy, opium ami homp-drugs. Statistics will bo 
found in the separate Appendix. When Tipu Sultan lield sway 
over the district ho prohibited tho sale of both arrack and toddy, 
tho consumption of alcohol being strictly forbidden by tlie Kordn, 
but it was still continued in tho villages, the proceeds being applied 
by tho headmen and karnaras to their own use. When the 
Company took over the country strong drink had .so long ceased 
to be an article of revenue that little was known of its capabilities 
in that direction, and tho right of manufacture and sale w'as farmed 
out annually to the highest bidder. 

The district is at present supplied with arrack under what is 
known as the contract distillery supply system, under which the 
exclusive privilege of manufaotnro and supply of country-spirits 
throughout it is disposed of by tender. The successful tenderers 
(at present tho owners of a distillery under native managoraent in 
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CHAP. Xlj. Bellary town) have the monopoly of supply of liquor of their owr 
AiikXrj. manufacture to the retail vendors within the distiict, the rates at 
which the supply is made being fixed by Government. Th(? right 
of vend in each shop is sold separately. There) is a small distillorv 
in Sandur but it supplw's only the shops within that State. Tlie 
Abkari Department employs a preventive force to check the 
smuggling of arrack from the Nizamis Bominions, AJygoi’c and 
• Sandur. 

Poroign foreign liquor tradv) is controlled in tlie usual nianiicr, 

licenses to vend wholesale or retail l»eing issued on ]>aynioiit of 
prescribed fees. The Commissanat Dcpai-tment has a special 
authorisation to issue rum to the cantetui of ,th(' British rcgimcjit 
in the cantonment on payment of a spc'cial rate of excise duty, no 
license being required cither from that department or from the 
canteen. 

Toddy. Since 1897 the .toddy n'Vcume has lunui managed on the in'e- 

tax system under which a tax is levied oji i‘verv tri'c tapped ami 
the right to open shops for sale is sold annually by auction. All 
the toddy in the district is obtained from date palms, hlveii where 
palmyra and eocoamit palms exist, they are ni'ver tappc'd, as the 
art of climbing them is not understood by the iorbly-drawers ol' 
the district. Thuctically all of thest' belong to tin* Idiga casle, hu^ 
they often employ Ijambadis to help them coll(*ct and ti'anspoH 
tho toddy. Tin* Idigas, unlike the toddy-drawing castes of the 
southern districts, are not held in Bellary to carry ceremonial 
“ pollution.^’ 

Except in Ktidligi taluk, w'here they are widely distributed, 
tho date trees only gnnv in certain scattered localities and the 
toddy consequently has to lie transported for great distances from 
those places to those which ai*e less favoured. This is done on 
country carts, the toddy being poured into huge bags made of tho 
whole hide of a buffalo, w'hieh are slung to a kind of scaffolding 
erected on the cart. Toddy from Kudligi taluk travels regularly 
in this manner to shops in Bellarv’ and Hospet taluks and even 
to portions of Alhr. In Alhr there arc practicolly no date trees at 
all. Large quantities of toddy are also imported from the Nizam’s 
Dominions across the Tnngabhadra. ^ It comes over in large 
buffalo-hide bags which arc ferried across in the usual basket- 
boats, and the acrid smell of the stuff and the sight it presents 
squelching in these greasy receptacles at the bottom of the boats 
is particularly unappetising. Chowkis arc established at the chief 
ferries and a duty of one anna a gallon, which is calculated to 
bring its cost up to that of toddy produced in the district, is 
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charged on the liquor when it aiTivcs. The Haidarahad toddy is riiAr, XIJ 
til us prevented from interfering with the Govern meut monopoly. ^mika'ri. 
Competition from Mysore is obviated by an arrangomcTit with 
that State by which trees are marked in Mysore for the supply of 
British shops and vice vemL Sandnr State produces no date trees, 
so no complications ensue there. 

A date tree should %i(>t be tapped nritil it is twelve x'ars old. 

A V-shapod incision is then made just under the crown and th(‘ 
sup which exudes is caught in a pot suspended beneath it. Ordi- 
narily a tree should only ho continuously tappctl for four montlis 
at the outside and shopld then be given a rest for two foil years, 
fjonger periods of tapping will injure or e\'i'n kill it. So many 
trees were formerly killed by over-tapping th;it Governmont has 
keen compelled to pass rides to check tin*, practice. The palm- 
wocvil does a certain amount of damage to the trees hut its ravages 
are probably exaggerated, deaths which are really dm^ to ovit- 
tapping being laid at its door. 

Jaggery is m;when‘ now iiiadi' from toddy in thi.s district, nor 
is (late toddy ev(‘r distilled for the manufacture of arrack. 

The sale of opium, pn^paratioiis of the hemp plant, and poppy- Opiuiu atMi 
heads for medicinal purposes is controlled under tin* systmn usual 
idsewhero. The anmggliiig of ganja froju Mysore and the Nizam's 
Dominions is sulliciently common to need the greatest vigilance on 
tlio part of the prevent iv(' staff. 

Under th(! native governments land customs (sayar or transit, 
duties) 'were levied in Bellary under varying forms, and the right 
to collect them was usually farmed out. In 1788 Tipu's revenue 
from them .ill the (^eded districts >vas some four lakhs of riiiieesand 
in the treaty of 1800 -wdlh the Nizam the proceeds of them wori5 ])nt 
as high as Es. 16J lakhs.^ They were levied at stations all along 
the main trade routes at ijitervals often only ID or 15 miles apart, 
and as there 'was no propei* control over the rates charged or the 
underlings w’ho levied them the system greatly checked trade. 

Shortly after the Company took over the country Kegulation XII 
of 1803 was enacted to organise these customs and bring thciri 
under the direct control of the authorities. All along the froii- 
tiers, customs chowkis were established at , which a duty of 0 per 
cent, ad valorem was charged on both imports and exports, ami— 
in the pious expectation that “ town duties wouy have the effect of 
bringing merchants together and establishing regular markets — 
the larger towns were also saddled with other similar chowkis, at 

* Maoro’s letter of 13tb August 1801 to the Board of Kcveauei > 
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which a fresh duty was exacted. In 1804, there were 49 snoJi 
‘ ohow'ki towns ' in the Ceded distriets. Even jjrain was taxed. 

The system 'was a failure for a number of reasons. It was 
most difficult to assess the rates of the customs ; the duties wore 
expensive to collect ; the collecting staff either overchai'grd ti*adors 
or received biibcs to undercharge them and formed a peifeoi 
sink of fraud and corruption ” ; and the people avoided the ehowkis 
by taking by-roads. A special difficulty in Bcllary was the groat 
length of the external frontier. Much harm vuas done to trade, 
merchants leaving chowki for non-chowki towms, commerce being 
diverted from its usual routes and some ^ artisans (the woavors 
especially) leaving the district altogether. 

The system was tinkered "wilh for many years and eventually 
altogethcj- abolislicd by Act VI of 1844. The revenue it brought 
in averaged, during the last 20 years of its existence, some three 
lakhs in Bellnry and Aiiantapur togethei*. There are now* no land 
customs in any paid of the district. 

The incomc-tfkX is levied in the usiia, Imanucr. Statistics will 
be found in the Appendix. .Excluding the exceptional eases of 
Madras City and the Nilgiris, the average ineidoiice of the tax per 
head of the population in the trionninm ending 1002 -vras higher 
in Bcllary than in any other district (‘xcopt Kistna, Madura and 
Tiunevelly, and the incidence |)cr head of the tiix-payera higher 
than in any other except Taiijore, Madnrn and Malabar. 

Stamps, both judicial and non-judicial, are sold under tho 
systems custcraarv in other parts. Statistics of receipts will he 
found in the Appendix. As elsewhere, plentiful harvests usuallv 
cause an increase in the sale of both judicial and non -judicial 
stamps, for the luxury of litigation is then possible and ljusincss 
of till kinds is brisk. Rad seasons, on the other hand, reduce the 
demand for judicial stamps b}'’ discouraging litigation and increase 
that for nou-judicial stamps by the necessity which they occasion 
for raising mono} , ^'his increase, howrever, dies away if the season 
becomes really acute, as credit then quickly shrinks and loans are 
with difficulty obtainablo. 
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^CHAPTER XIIT. 

ADMINISTRATION OF JOSTIOE. 


Civil Jvstick — V'’illago Mimsifs’ Gouitfi—Distnct MiiusilV Courts' Tlic District 
Court- Itarity of litigation —Kogistruf ion. (’riminai, .rrsTUK— Tlu* various 
Courts— CausoH of crinio— Criminal castos. — Ciravi* crimi*. l’oi.U'K--Vrovious 
systems — Pn‘8tmt admiiiisiration. .1 a i i.s. 

As in other districts, there are in Bellar}’ three grades of civil 
tribunals, namely, village niuusifs’ courts, district innusifs’ 
courts, and the District Court. Theso have the same powers and 
jurisdiction as arc general elsewhere. 

In the latest y(*ar for which figures are availalilo at the time 
of writing only ten village imirisifs in the whole district tried any 
civil cases and tlie aggregate iiiimlior of suits heard hy them was 
only 34ii. The system of trial hy heneh courts under section 0 of 
the Village Courts Act J of 1 88R has been introduced in certain 
areas in the district. 

The number and jurisdiction of the district mntisifs have 
undergone constant changes during the last 50 years. At present 
there arc two of theso officers, one stjitioned at Eollarv and the 
other at Hospet, of whom the former has jurisdiction over Bollary, 
Alur and Rayadrug taluks, and tlie lattei’ over liospet, Ilarpaiia- 
halli, iladagalli and Kudligi. l^ho Adoni taluk is within the 
jurisdiction of the district muiisif of Gooty, who is subordinate 
to the District Court of Kuniool. 

The District Court has thus no jurisdiction in AdeSni taluk, hut 
exercises the usual powers in the remainder of Bollary and in 
addition has jurisdiction over six of tlio eight taluks (Anantapur, 
Dharmavaram, Hindupur, Kalyandrng, Madakasira and Ponu- 
Ifonda) of the Anantapur district. The other two taluks (Tadpatri 
and Gooty) of thi.s latter are wiriiiu the limits of the Gooty juuusifi. 

Ill Bellary there is loss civil litigation in proportion to the 
population than in any other district in the Presidency. In tlio 
lat^t year for which figures have been piiidishod fewer village 
inunsifs tried cases, fewer suits were instituted in the courts of 
district mansifs, and fewer appeals were preferred thau anywhere 
else, and there wore no revenue suits at all cither for the recovery 
of rent or for village officers* posts. In India litigation is the 
luxury of the well-to-do, and the people of Bollary have usually 
little margin for luxuries. 
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The registration of assurances is managed on the usual linos 
Besides the Registrar at Boilary (who is in charge of tho work in 
Anantapur district as well) there aro ten Sub-registrars— one at 
tho head-quarters of each of the other seven taluks and three moi\i 
at Kampli, Siruguppa and Yemmiganhru. 

All village magistrates in the distriot have the usual criminal 
pow (^^8 in petty oases arising in their viflages, but very few of 
them ever exercise them. At Kampli there is a special magistrate 
and at Bellary, Adoni, Ifospet and Narayanadevarakeri there niv 
benches of magistrates authorised to hear certain classes of petty 
cases occurring within those places. In Bellary there aj'e also a 
Cantonment magistrate and a Town snb-magistrate. All Taheil- 
dars have second-class powers, and in Aliir, Ifadagalli, Harpaua- 
halli and Rayadrug they regularly exercise them, being, however, 
assisted in their magisterial work hy their taluk shoristadars. In 
AdeVni, Bellary, llospet and Khdligi practically the whole of tlio 
criminal cases are heard by tho stationary sub-magistrates and tho 
'rahsildars seldom use tlieir powers. The Deputy Tahsildars at 
Siruguppa in Bellary taluk and Y’ommiganurii in Adoni have also 
second-class powers within their jurisdictions. The throe- Divi- 
sional Magistrates and tho Distriot Magistrate have the usual 
first-class powers. The Court of Session possesses jurisdiction 
over tho whole of Anantapur district as well as throughout 
Belhiry. 

I'he (iistrici usually contributes its full share of the grave 
crime of the Prosidenoy.^ Several causes (joritributc to bring this 
about. Some of them are historical. Little more than a hundred 
years ago, under tho Nwam's ofliioers, the country was in a state 
bordering on anarchy and any man who could collect a following 
could live openly by crime with only a j'cmotc risk of punishment. 
Tho railways, again, have robbed some of the people of their only 
employment. Before the days of trains the wandering Korachos 
and Lambiidis lived by trading with tho west coast, driving down 
there once or twice a year larg^ lierds of pack-cattle laden y\itli 
cotton, piocorgoods, etc., and returning with salt, areca, coooanut, 
and 80 forth. This occupation is now gone and these two castes, 
driven to less reputable means of livelihood, are responsible ior 
much of the crime of tho district. 

Bollary is also tho home of other castes with a natural aptitude 
for crime, such as tlio Donga D^saris and, to a less and more local 
degree, tho Boyas. 

‘ Statistics for rtfoont years will be found in the ssparats Appendix to ibis 
Ciazotteer* 
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Tho proximity of tlie Nizanrs country also favours criminals, 
flsthey can sell their loot there with less chance of detection 
than in areas which arc in closer communication with the local 
police, and when hai-d-prossed they can hide there with less 
difficulty. 

Finally, the district is almost entirely depondent on local rain 
for its crops and a bJd season or two soon drives its poorest 
classes to crime through actual necessity. 

The most criminal oasto in Bellary are the Korachas. ^Statis- 
tics show that, though they number less than one per cent, of tho 
total population of tho district, ten per cent, of the persons 
confined in the Bellary jail for dacoity and robbery in the years 
1808 to 1002, both inclusive, belonged to their community. The 
Lamhddis have to a great extent settled down to agriculture, 
cattle-grazing and the sale of fire-wood and grass, and comparatively 
few of their tandas arc on the black books of the police, but tho 
criminal sections of tho Korachas ^ are too indolent or too wedded 
to their present more exhilarating existence to take to such 
humdruin occupations. 

The gangs into w’hieli they and certain of tho Lambddis and 
Donga Dsisaris arc in the habit of ooUcctiug are a feature of the 
district and arc responsible for most of its crime. They are 
classed by the police ns “permanent’* or “wandering,” Tho 
fonner arc those which have a more or less settled habitation, 
Some 20 or 30 of them (the iiumhor varies from year to year) 
which are known to contain criminals are regularly watched by 
the police- Tho most notorious are the Koracha gangs round 
Tekkalakdta and Sirigeri in Bellary taluk. They are known 
generioally as the “ Eudrapddam gangs,*' one of tho worst of them 
bemg settled in the hamlet of that name in Nadivi village. Many 
stories are told of their pow'ers of disguising themselves and of 
their acuteness in evading the police. Eegisters arc maintained 
showing tho names of the members of such gangs and boat- 
constables and constables specially deputed periodically check with 
this roster tlic persons present in the gang. Absentees are 
required to explain tho cause of their absence and their explana- 
tions are verified. If these prove false, their falsity will serve as 
evidence in favour of proceedings under tho security sections of 
the Crimioal Procedure Code, while if the absentee does not 
quickly return, noighbouriDg stations are warned and set to watch 
for him. 


’ See the accoant of tUe caste in Chapter 11I» p, 70. 
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“Wandering gangs” are those which pass througli tho 
district, but have no settled habitatlbn within it. Their numbers 
vary largely. In 1898, 80 ot them, comprising over 2,000 persons, 
were reported. They arc accompanied wherever they travel bv » 
speoiall^'-dcputcd constable, who is provided with a complete list 
of their members, and on their leaving tho district they arc handed 
over to the surveillance of tho police of tho flistriot into which tlicv 
are moving, 

Daooitics, oattlc-lifting, and biuglarics arc the favomdtc forms 
of grave crime. Dacoities are the special forte of one section of 
tho Korachas, cattle-lifting is mainly practised by this same 
section and tho Lambddis, and house-breaking by another sootion 
of the Korachas. Petty theft at markets and other gaiheriiif^s 
is the speciality of the Donga Diisaris. 

Dacoities are specially (‘ommon from February to J uuc, and 
these months are consequently known as “tho daeoity season.” 
The roarls ai*c tbon at their driest, the Tungabhadra is fordable, 
and cultivation is almost at a standstill, and conscciuontly travel- 
lers (the special prey of tho dacoit) arc numerous, the daooits can 
got about the country easily and sltMjp in tho open witli comfort, 
and gangs can cross tho river from llaidarabad and escape back 
over it without hindrance. The dacoits usually first investigate 
tlie chances of resistance from tho occupants of the country-caii: 
which they have niarked down . I’liis is done cither by sending one 
of their number, respectably got up, to cxamiiio matters under the 
prctcnco of asking for beted and nut, or by throwing showers of 
stones at the cart to sec wlicthcr any lirc-arms will he discharged 
in reply. 

Jungly and hilly country is naturally the favourite scene of 
action, as habitations arc few and cover is plentiful. At some 
90 of the worst of such places — ‘ ghdts * as they we termed — ghdt 
talaiydris have been posted to protect the roads. They arc paid 
from tho Village Service Fund, but their pay is disbursed through 
the police and their work is controlled entirely by the Police 
Department altogether independently of tho revenue authorities. 
They are required to live in huts built at the ghdts and arc armed 
with lathis. 

Torch-light daooitics of houses arc loss common. Tho perpetra- 
tors often disguise themselves by smearing their faces with ashes, 
paint or powdered charcoal. Quns are sometimes brought or the 
victims are frightened Into sabmissiveness by the discharge of 
“ dimmis,” a sort of firework made by ramming powder into an 
iron cylinder. The Korachas havo the reputation of being 
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especially brutal in their methods of ertracting from their victims 
information as to where valnablea are concealed', burning them 
with the torches without compunction. 

Cattle-lifting is managed in the usual manner, the animals 
])eing driven great distances for the first few days until pursuit 
has slackened. The cattle- dealing section of the Korachas mix 
the stolen bullocks wit'k thoir own and thus sell them with small 
risk of detection. Lambddis seldom steal anything larger than 
sheep or goats. 

Burglaries are usually committed by breaking tlirough the 
roof, and not (as in the southern districts) the side walls, of the 
house. The walls in Bellary are usually of stono iu mud and the 
roof of faggots and mud and the latter is thus the weakest point 
iu a house. 

Several unusual cases appear in recent police records. Iu two 
instances in 1890 thieves hired country -carts, drugged the drivers 
oil the way, and then sold the carts and bullocks. Two of the 
drugged men died.^ In 1001, 100 men of Chintakuufa in Aiiir 
taluk wore charged with rioting in attempting by force to do |>uja 
to a lioulder in the tank of tho neighbouring village of Kami- 
iiahal and to take from tho tank a pot of water. The boulder 
is regarded as representing tho goddess Madagolamma and tho 
Kaminahal villagers believe that piijii done to it by thomsfdves 
brings them prosperity, but that worship performed by otlicrs 
transfers tho benefits from themselves to those others. They 
consequently strenuously resisted the efforts of tho Chintaknnta 
men to do the pfija and get a pot of the sanctified water. In tho 
same year a Kuruba of D<5va8^udram in Ilospet taluk sacrifiecd 
his only son, aged five, before the village god in order to obtain 
treasure supposed to bo hidden under the god’s image. The case 
of suspected human sacrifice at Hampi with a similar object is 
referred to in the account of that place in Chapter XV (p. 277). 

Under tho Vijayanagar kings tho safety of person and prop- 
erty was entrusted to tlie provincial governors among whom the 
immediate administration of the empire was apportioned, and 
they were in theory bound to make good losses duo to robbery 
and theft.* They passed on this responsibility to their kdvalgdrs 
(watchmen) who had charge of groups of villages and controlled 
the talaiydris who wore appointed to each. The talaiydris were 
paid by grants of inam lands and fees in money and in kind from 

^ The inqueet report on one p£ them ^^ho had been seen wandering naked (the 
thieveB had etripped him) about the Aolde, staggering, falling, and getting up 
ftgain, was that he died of madness, starvation and epiloptio fitii ! ^ 

• 9ee Nnius’ account {Fwgotm Ewpirs, 880). 
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CRAP. XIII. tho villagers, and the kdvalgdrs bj (i) a village rent-free or at a 
P^i. low quit-rent, (ii) a certain portion 6f inam land in every village 
Previous their jurisdiction, (iii) an allowance in grain upon each plough 
■ystemH. or upon tho quantity of seed sown, (iv) an allowance in money, 
paid by husbandmen on ploughs and by tradesmen on houses 
shops or looms, (v) a small duty on goods passing through the 
country and (vi) a similar duty, levied* at fairs and weekly 
markets, on shroffs (paid in money) and other dealers (paid in 
kind). 

Tho poligars who came into power after tlio downfall of tho 
empire were similarly held responsible by the Bijdpur and Gol- 
conda kings for all police duties and continued to employ the 
kavalgdrs and talaiydris. Haidar Ali resumed tho possessions 
of many of the poligars and tlie iiiams of their kAvalgdrs, but 
retained the* talaiydris, who wore placed under the amilJiu* 
(tahsildar) and were tho back-hone of his police system. Munro 
pays a high tribute to it and says that “ tho roads at this time 
“ were perfectly safe, robberies w'ere uncommon, and tho police on 
tho wliolo was probably as well eond acted as ever it has been 
“ in any province of India.” Tipu’s weak control reduced matters 
to chaos again, the Nizam’s Government did notliiug to remedy 
things, and when tho English took over the district abuses and 
oppression were rampant. 

Munro says,^ for instance, that if the village officers delayed 
paying tho kdval fees (detailed above) tho poligars sent some of 
their men to commit thefts in tho village or seized tho village 
officers, beat them, and kept them in confinement until they paid 
' what vras duo. The poligars also forced the ryots to transfer 
garden and other valuable land to thorn without compensation, 
confining them until they signed the necessary deeds, and 
compelled the kamams to make over to them largo tracts of 
Government land and to enter those in tho village accounts as 
waste. 

‘ “ Even,” he writes, if all thefts wore made good in any par- 

“ ticular district, which never was the case, tlie contributions paid by 
“that district to the Kaweligar (i>., tho jjolignr) were always more 
“ than the equivalent of this loss, and greatly exceeded any that would 
“ probably have been sustained from ordinary thieves. In districts 
“ {tj.f taluks) immediately under Kaweligare or in those adjoining to 
“them there is always the greatest number of robberies . . . . 
“It is among the Kaweligars’ peons that almost all thieves are 
“ sheltered, for it is to that body that all the most skilful adepts 
“belong, who therefore rob us it were under public authority. 

^ Letter to Board of Revenuo, dated 20tli Maroh 180^. 
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« Though they are always suspected when a robbery is committed it CHAP. Xlll. 
«< is difficult to fix it upon any individual of the gang, not only from Pone*, 

“the dexterity in eluding discovery which they have learned from : — 

“ long practice, but also from the dread in which the inhabitants stand 
“ of them, for were any person to inform against them he would most 
“ likely be either robbed or murdered.** 

Munro reverted to Haidar’s system and the duty of detecting 
offences devolved on the village taloiydris, whom he made “n 
primary and anxious object of care and attention,” and the peons 
of the Tahsildars (amildars), the former retaining their iiiams and 
the latter being under the orders of the Tahsildars and the District 
Magistrate. In Bellary, Adoni and Hospet towns there were in 
addition police officers, called Kotwals, w’ith a separate body of 
peons under their orders. 

Bogulation XI of 1816, by which the talaiydris were placed 
midcr the immediate control of the heads of the villages, was 
largely clue to Muuro’s advocacy.^ The system it inaugurated 
oontimied in operation until the oxistiug Police Act XXIV' of 
1859 brought the present force into being. 

The old system had not been a success. The duties of the 
Tahsildars’ peons wore partly of a police and partly of a revenue 
nature, and the report - of the Cominissionei's appointed to 
investigate the alleged pro valence of torture had loft an uneasy 
feeling that their actions would jiot always boar the light. I’ho 
new Act was introduced first into ] fospet taluk and afterwards 
by degrees throughout the district, the establishiuoiit being 
complete by 1860. The talaiydris, however, survived all thes(i 
changes and continued under the control of the village heads 
and the revenue authorities fin<l in the enjoj^ment of their old 
emoluments. In 1898 they wore given brass badges and lathis as 
insignia of their office. 

The police force is now administered by tlio liistriot Superin- Prowntad- 
temdout, who is in direct charge of all the eight taluks, there 
being no Assistant Superintendent to help him. I’ho eliargo is 
admittedly a hciivy one.*’* Work is also hampered by the difficulty 
of recruiting suitable men in the Cauaresc-speaking taluks. The 
standard of height has been lowered to 5 feet 4 inches for some years 
past without marked improvement, even though the standard of 
education insisted upon is low. The Bellary police are perhaps 

^ Arlmihnot’s Afunro, cxxxix—cxl. 

* Printed in 1856. 

* Statistiof of thp Department will bo faond in the separate Appendix to this 
Caietteer, 
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CHAP. XIIL u a class anintelligent and onambitioas, but on the other baud 
PoucK. t^ej are less ready to obtain oonndtions by doubtful methods than 
their comrades in certain other districts. 

JiiM, When the Ceded districts were handed over to the Company 
there was not a single jail witiiin them. The early native goveni- 
ments punished crime by flatting ofl the offender’s feet or hands or 
hanging him up by a hook under his ohfn' andjiad no ncciliif 
prisons. Writing to the Board in February, 1806, Munro com- 
plained that he had to oonPiuo his convicts in open choultries or 
in the chambers in the gates of foits and that, as the guiuds 
alwaj's took shelter when it rained, almost every wet night 
resulted in an cscapo from custody ! 

There arc now in the district nine subsidiary jails— one at cath 
of the eight taluk head-quarters (except Bellary) and two others at 
Yemmiganfiru and Sirngnppa— and a district jail at Bellary with 
accommodation for 409 prisoners. In 1866 it was proposed tn 
erect a ooutral jail at the latter place, but eventually Vellore was 
selected instead. In the next few years the Bellary Jail was 
practically re-bnilt. It now constantly proves too small for the 
demands made upon it and is being enlarged by the addition of 
100 new celts. The chief industry carried on within it is the 
manufacture of the woollen blankets of thejoountry, 

* Nuniz, in Forgotten Empre, 383. 
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CHAPTER XIV. 

LOCAL SKI>]?-OOVEBNMENT. 


Thf. Local Boauos— T ho Unions—Roccipts of ilie Boards- -Chiof items of 

ox|)«mlituro. The two Mi’nicipalitiks— I kdlary Maniclpality - Improve. 

nients effected by it— Addni Municipality. 

OiTsiDE the two municipalities of Bullary and Addrii, local cu.xp. xiv. 
affairs are managed by the District Board and the three taluk tmk Local 
boards of Adoiii, Bellary and llospet. .The jurisdiction of each R«ari.s. 
of these latter corresponds with that of the Divisional charge of 
the same name, the Adoni hoard controlling affairs in the Adoni 
and AMr taluks, the Bcllary hoard managing Bcllary and Baya- 
drng, and the Hospet board looking after the four western taluks. 

There are also nineteen Unions. Under the Adoni board aro Tbc I’niyu". 
those at Alur, Holalagondi, Kautillam, Kosgi and Yemmiganuru ; 
under the Bollary board those at Hirohdlu, Kanekallu, Kiidatini, 

Knrugddu, B.ayadrug and Siruguppa; and under the llospet 
board those at Hadagalli, Ilarpanahalli, Hospet, Kamahipumin, , 

Kampli, Kotturu, Khdligi and Nar»dvanaddvarakcri. The chief 
source of their income is the house-tax, which is levied in all 
of them at the maximum rates permissible under the Local Boards 
Act. The average assessment per house is slightly over twelve 
aimas per annum. 

The incidence per head of the population of the total receipts 
of all the boards is up to the average for the Presidency as a 
wliole. The chief item in the income^ of the boards is, as usual, 
the land-cess, which is levied at the rate of one anna for every 
rupee of the land assessment and is collected in the ordinary 
manner. Next follow the receipts from tolls, which aro collected 
at thirteen gates at half the maximum rates admissible, and from 
the ferries across the various rivers, which latter have already been 
referred to in Chapter VII. The amount realized by the sale of 
therighttocollect fees at the various weekly markets is usually 
considerable. The market at Chittavddigi is far the largest in 
the district, but those at Hospet, Yemmiganuru, Kottdru and 
Harpanahalli are all of them well attended. 

* Statistics of income end expenditure are given in the soparato Appendix 
to tUis volume. 
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Bollary 

Municipality. 


Tho chief objects on which Local funds are expended arc, 
usual, roads, ino^cal institutions &nd schools. The chronic im. 
pecuniosity of the boards has prevented them from always spending 
the ininiinum prescribed by &ovornmoiit (half the land-cess plug 
the net receipts from tolls) on improving communications. The 
hospitals and dispensaries and tho schools of tho district have 
been referred to in Chapters IX and X ajfove. 

Tho only two municipal towns aro Bellary and Addni. Statis- 
tics of tho income and expenditure in these wdll he found in the 
separate Appendix, It has several times (in 1884, 1885 and 189R) 
been proposed that Hospet, which ranks next to them in size 
should bo constituted a municipality, but tho objections that its 
suburb Chittavddigi would contribute most of the income while 
Hospet itself would absorb most of the expenditure, and that the 
town contains hut few citizens qualified to servo as municipal 
councillors have always prevailed. 

Bollary was one of tho first mufassal towns in tho ProsidciKy 
to adopt municipal government. Before the passing of tho first 
regular municipal enactment, the Towns Improvement Act of 1805, 
there was in force an Act (XXVI of 1850) winch permitted the 
inhabitants of any town, with tho sanction of Government, to 
oonstituto tho place a municipality and to tax themselves for its 
improvement. Even though Go vcinment promised to contributo 
a sum equal to tho amount raised by taxation tlio people in general 
showed little anxiety to avail themselves of tho benefits of this self- 
denying ordinance and it was almost a dead letter. In 1801, 
however, tho Cantonment Joint-Magistrate of Bellary forwarded 
to Government a petition from “ the rcspeotable native inhabitants 
residing within military limits ” praying for the application of the 
Act to that area. Tho petition was declared to be a “ free and 
spontaneous act "'showing a “ desire for self-dependence," and in 
1863 the Act was introduoed accordingly into " the Cowl bazaar 
portion of tho cantonment." Almost simultaneously “ the civil 
pettas " wore similarly brought separately within it. The proposal 
to govern both areas by means of one comicil was opposed by the 
military authorities on the ground that they did not wish their 
buildings to be interfered with by outsiders and by the people of 
the civil pettas from a fear that the taxes levied from them would 
go to tho improvement of tho cantonment roads. Apparentlyt 
however, little or no real action followed the introduction of the 
Act and municipal government proper dates from 1867, the year 
the Towns Improvement Act was brought into force into the town. 
In introduoing it, Government did away with the dual control 
which had formerly existed, and the council was given authority 
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over both the oantonment and the civil station. The cantonment chap. xiv. 
has recently (1904) been again* separated from the municipality. 

The boundary between the two is shown in the map of the town 

in this volume, — 

The privilege of electing a proportion (ono-half ) of its members 
was conferred on the council in 1877. It has elected its own 
chairman since 1885. The incidence per head of the population 
of the municipal taxation is just equal to the average for the 
whole Presidency. In October 1886 the bazaar-rnen were dissatis- 
fied with the municipality and its taxation, went on strike and 
shut their shops for a short time, but no other instance of open 
obstruction is on record. 

The council has attended in the usual manner to the sanitation improve- 
and lighting of the town and has maintained the schools and 
medical institutions referred to later, but otherwise it can point to by it., 
few notable improvements as the fruit of its foHy years of rule. 

In 1872 the causeway from the south gate of the fort to Cowl 
bazaar was built at a cost of some Rs. 5,000 and the Mainwaring 
tank has been revetted with stone. But the town is still without a 
regular water-supply or any system of drainage. Its high school 
is located in an unsuitable building and its hospital in one which 
was presented to it. A market was indeed built in Cowl bazaar 
in 1874 at a cost of Rs. 14,000, but the market-people have per- 
sistently declined to use it, oven when the stalls were offered to 
them gratis, and part of the building is now occupied by the 
Cowl bazaar dispensary and utilised for other municipal purposes, 
while the rest of it has fallen down. 

The various attempts which have been made to improve the 
water-supply of Bcllary are referred to in the account of the town 
in Chapter XV (pp. 223-4). 

Adoni, like Bellary, was one of the few towns in the Presi- Ad<Jni 
denoy which voluntarily applied to bo constituted a municipality Municipality, 
under Act XXVI of 1850. The Act was introduced there in May 
1865 but before the new council could do any real work the Towns 
Improvement^ Act of the same year was passed. This was 
extended to Addni in 1867, the same year in which it had been 
introduced in BeUary. The town has been allowed to elect the 
usual proportion of the members of its council since 1899, and since 
1885 the council has elected its own chairman. Besides maintain- 
ing educational and medical institutions and attending to the 
conservancy of the town, the council has carried out the water- 
supply scheme mentioned in the account of Ad6ni in Chapter XV 
(p. 200) and bnilt, at a cost of Rs. 10,000, a Jubilee market. 

V 
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c 

Ao6ni Taluk —A(ioiu—Baflarak<5da— Ohinnatumbalam—Cil nruzala—Haln— Kan. 
tAlarn — Kosgi -- Mantsala — Naf^aladitino— Peddatumbalain — Yeinmiganuru. 
Alur Taluk — Aldr— Chippigiri — Guliam— Harivanam— Holalagondi— Nera- 
niki— Yollarti. Bkllary Taluk— Bellavy — Hir6hala— Kappagallu— Ken. 

ohauagaddam — Kudatiui— Korng«>du — Siruguppa — Tekkalakdta.. Hadagalu 
Taluk — Bellahunishi — DovagondaiiahalJi -- Iladagalli — IlampaBagarani - 
Ilirfihadagalli — llolalu— Kigali — Magalam — Mailai — 'Mallappan Betta--Mo. 
dalukatti— S/igi — Tambarahalli. H arpanaualIjI Taluk — Hagali-Chigatfiri 
— Halavagalu— Ilarivi — liarpanahalli — Kdlahalli — Kunivatti— Nilagunda ~ 
Uohchangidnrgam— Ysirahalli. Hospkt 'I’ahik — Anantaaainagadi— Dai’uji 
— Hampi — Hospet—KamalaparaTu — KuiupU — Narayanad^varakeri — Tim- 
malapuram—Tdraiiagallu, Kun liui Taluk— A mbali — Giulfikota — ^lufiasA- 
garam— ilaramali — Kob(dru — Kddligi — Nimbalagiri — ShidSgallii — Somala- 
puram— -Ujjini— Vminadargain. llAyADiiUG Taluk — Golbipalli— tioiiauru— 
Kandkallu— Bayadrug. 


Xd6ni taluk. 


Ad6ni, the most northerly taluk in the district, forms with its 
next neighbours Alfir and Bollary, and with Eayadrug in the 
oxtromo south, tho oastorn division of the district, most of which is 
a level plain, of black cottoii-soil. Two-thirds of Adoni is covered 
with this cotton-soil (tho remainder being rod ferruginous land) 
and oxoopt for tho cluster of granite hills round about its hcad- 
qiiartor town and a few rocky ominoncos to tho north-east of these 
(the country surrounding which is one of tho ploasantost parts of 
the district) it is a nearly level plain with a slight slope towards the 
Tungabhadra, which receives tho whole of its drainage through a 
number of unimportant vanJeas or streams. 

Statistics concerning Adoni are given in tho separate Appendix 
to this volume. Tho density of its population per square mile is 
higher than that of any other taluk in the district, even though in 
tho 1876 famine one-third of its inhabitants disappeared and its 
people arc oven now fewer in number than they wore before that 
visitation. It contains an unusuaby large proportion of Musal- 
mans, and tho weaving centres at Ad6ni town and Yemmiganfim 
are two of the most important in the district. More than half its 
people speak Telugu and the parent-tongue of a quarter of them is 
Oanarese. 
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Next to that in Alhr taluk, its cotton-soil is the best in the 
district, the average assossmeulf per acre upon its dry land being 
14 annas. Its crops are however almost entirely dependent on 
rainfall, only one per cent, of its cultivated area, most of which is 
land under wells, being classed as protected in all seasons. Cholam 
is the staple food-crop and then follows korra, but about a fifth of 
the cropped area is usually grown with cotton. 

The more notable places in it are the following : — 

Adbni : The municipality of Adoui, the head-quarters of the 
fcilak and the division, is the second largest town in the district, 
the commercial centre of the noHhern taluks, and a place of much 
historical interest. Its inhabitants number 30,416, and as many 
as 1 1,299, or over a third, of them are Musalmans. It is a growing 
town, its population having increased by 35 per cent, in the last 
twenty y(!ars, and it contains a railway station, a sub-registrar, a 
police-station and a travellers’ bungalow. It lies at the foot of a 
Bluster of steep and rugged hills upon some of whicli stand tho 
mins of its ancient fortress and of the houses, temples and mosques 
which sheltered within it. The town is built in tli(^ erowded 
fashion usual in Bcllary and the only part of it which is pleasant 
to the eye— that which immediately adjoins the hills—is reputed 
to bo feverish. 

Tho traditional accounts of tlio first founding of tho Ad6ni fort 
ire conflicting and uncertain and it is not until tho middle of tho 
fourteonlh century that its story becomes at all clear. It was at 
that time perhaps the finest stronghold of the Vijayariagar kings 
ind was consequently ever an object of contention in the numerous 
political convulsions which swept over this part of the country. 
Ferishta says * that th^' Vijayanagar rulors “regarded it as im- 
Megnahle and had all contributed to make it a convenient asylum 
for their families,” and though several times threatcTKjd it was 
aever taken from them until their final downfall at the battle of 
lalikdta in 1505. 

In 1366, during the campaign between Bukka I. of Vijayanagar 
^nd Muhammad Shah of tho Bahmini line referred to on page 32 
ibove, it. was threatened by the latter. Ten years lat(*r, Muham- 
ttiad’s son Muj^ihid besieged it for nine months in vain. In 1406, 
luring the oampaigu caused by tho Mudkal beauty (page 35 above), 
Piroz Shah of the same lino attacked it, but Deva Bay a of Vijaya- 
^ar made peaco befoi'e it fell. In 1537, Ibrahim Adil Shah of 
Bijapnr invested it but retreated on the approach of a relieving 
ttmy from Vijayanagar. About*155l, Venkatadri and Tirumala, 

^ Briggt’ Ferishla, iii, 1S4. 

* Sewell’s Forgotten EmpirOf 36, 45, 60, 172, 
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CHAP. XV, the two brothers of Edma Edja, the usurper of the^ throne of 
Ao6ki. Vijajanagar, rebelled against hita and seized the Addni fort. 
Bama Edja called in the help of the Sultan of Goloonda, and be- 
sieged the place. After six months it capitulated, but Rdma 
pardoned the brothers.^ 

After the defeat of the Vijayanagar power at Talikota in 1565 
the Muhammadan kings of the Doccan f/ero detoired by mutual 
jealousies from at once following up their success and Adoni remained 
for three years in the possession of a chief of the fallen empire 
who had assumed independence. In 1568, however, the Bijapur 
Sultan All Adil Shah sent his general Ankus Khdn to reduce the 
place. Several indecisive actions wore fought in the plains below it 
and at length the Vijayanagar chief was shut up within the fort 
and so closely besieged that he eventually surrendered.^ Thence- 
forward the place continued to bo a Muhammadan possession until 
it was ceded to the Company in 1800, and, as will bo seen immedi- 
ately, the buildings in its fort arc now considerably more Musalman 
than Hindu in appearance. 

Several local and other manuscripts ® give lists of the various 
Musalman governors, but few of those are now remembered or did 
anything worth remembering. One of the Brst was one Malik Eahi- 
man Khdn, who held the post for twenty-seven years, from 1604 to 
1631. His tomb, which will be referred to again, stiU stands on the 
fort hill. The best known of them all is Sidi Masaud Khdn 
(1662-1687). He was one of several Abyssinians who attained 
to high office under the Musalmans and is remembered in history 
as an unsuccessful regent of Bijapur from 1678 to 1683, in which 
latter year ho retired permanently to his jaghir of Ad6ni. An in- 
scription on a masonry wcU just west of the lowest gate of the fort 
relates how he constructed it ; as the inscribed panels on its facade 
show, he built the groat Jamma Masjid in the town, the finest piece 
of Muhammadan architecture in the district ; and an inscription on 
a stone now standing at the northern end of this commemorates his 
erection of a new bastion in the fort. His diwan, Venkanna Pant, 
dug the fine well in tho town which is still known by his name. 

In 1687 Auraiigzcb, the Delhi emperor, annexed the Bijdpur 
king’s territories and sent Ghdzi-ud-din Khdn to reduce Ad6ni. 
Tradition says that after an unsuccessful attack on Masaud Khdn’s 
forces in the plain below the fort (in tho coui’se of which, however, 
diwdn Venkanna Pant was mortally wounded) Ghdzi-ud-din Khdn, 

* Briggs* JVfMAte, iii, 397. 

* Ibid., 134. 

* The best of them are two belonging to the karnams of Kaatilain afid 
Yattdr tad one oa KautiUm in the Maokemie oolleotion* 
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knowing, his opponent’s affection for the J fttnma Masjid, brought 
kirn to his knees by training hie guns upon it. Mas^ud Khdn, who 
held the building dearer than his life, Surrendered to save it.^ He 
declined to enter Aiirangzeb’s service and died in comparative 
obscurity.* 

From 1688 to 1702, say the manuscripts already referred to, 
Adoni was governed by two Rajputs named Aniip Singh and Bhima 
Singh. Both gave trouble to their sovereign Aurangzeb. The 
stone mantapam, built in the uncommon Noi^thcrn India style, 
which stands immediately south of the Ramanjeri tank bund con- 
tains an inscription saying that it marks the spot where Raja Aiihp 
Singh, his two “ queens ”, his seven concubines and nine hand- 
maidens went to the celestial regions in 1698. The ladies doubtless 
committed sati with their lord. 

In 1703 Hhdzi-ud-din, apparently the general who had taken 
the place from Masdud Khdn, was appointed to govern Ad6ni. 
He was followed by another long list of men whoso names are now 
forgotten. 

In 1723 the Nizam, Aurangzeb’sG-oveinoi of the Deccan, throw 
off all real allegiance to his master. In 1756 Ad6ni was granted 
as a jaghir by the Subadar of the Deccan to his brother Basalat 
Jang. His attack upon the poligar of Bellary in 1775 and his 
defeat by Haidar Ali’s relieving army is referred to in the account 
of Bcllary below (page 217). Ho died in 1 782 jnd is buried in an 
imposing tomb just west of the town. His jaghir lapsed by his 
death to the Nizam, and his son Muhabat Jang was appointed 
governor of the place. 

In 1786 Tipu Sultan attacked the fort. Ad6ni was at that time 
the residence of many members of the Nizam’s and Muhabat’s 
families and the latter at first tried to buy off the invader. Failing 
in this, ho defended himself stubbornly. A relieving force from 
Haidarabad eventually diverted Tipu’s attention and Muhabat Jang 
took advantage of the opportunity hastily to evacuate the fort and 
get across the Tnngabhadra. "Wlicn Tipu returned to Addni ho 
found the place empty of troops but in other respects untouched. 
“ The guns were found mounted on the walls,” writes Wilks,* “the 
arsenal and storehouses, the equipage of the palace, down, as Tipu 
affirms, to the very clothing of the women, was found in the 
exact state of a mansion ready furnished for the reception of a royal 

* See Sewell’s Forgotten Empire, 219. The story is also recountod in two old 
manoacripts in the possession of the Khatif of the Jamma Masjid and the kamam 
of Yalliur respeotively. 

* Duff, Biat, ofMahrtttaa, i, 346. 

» WUks, ii, 110. 
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OHAP. XV, eBtabliflhment. The Sultan, however, foresaw the probability of 
Ad^nx. being obliged to relinquish the place on the conclusion of peace as 
he immediately removed the guns and stores to Qooty and BcUary 
and effectually destroyed the fortifications.’’ 

The place was never afterwards a military post. In 1792, on 
the conclusion of the war with Tipu, the fort formed part of the 
possessions of his which were given up tq^ the Nizam and eight 
years later the Nizam ceded it to the Company. 

The remains of the fortifications of Adoni surround a group 
of five hills which stand in an irregular circle and enclose between 
them a oonsiderablo area of lower ground. The pathway up to 
this from the town loads through three large gates connected 
with three linos of walls one above the other. At the bottom, 
between the first and second walls, are Sidi Masdud Khdn’s well 
already mentioned, which is just west of the lowest gate ; another 
well shown by an inscription on it to have been built by Kiza 
Ambar, a diwan of his ; several Hindu temples, some of which 
contain odds and ends of well-carved stone ; and some mosques, 
none of which are of architectural beauty. 

The highest of the five hills of the fort is the northernmost, 
called the Bdrakhilla, on the top of which are the ruins of the 
old magazines and a quaint stone cannon. Next west comes the 
Tdlibanda, on which stands a large pipal tree which is a conspicu- 
ous landmark for many miles round, and the other three, going 
from west to east, are Hazdrasidi, Dharmabetta and T^dsinabetta. 

Part of the way up the Bdrakhilla, under an enormous boulder 
and faced by a conspicuous banyan tree, are the oldest and most 
curious antiquities in the place, namely, some Jain tirthankaras, in 
the usual attitude of cross-legged absorption, carved upon the 
rock. Three of them are about nine inches high and opposite 
those are throe other larger and more elaborate figures, the biggest 
of which is some three feet in height. This has the curly hair, 
the long ears, the up-tumed palms and the absence of clothing 
usual in such representations, and above it is a sacred umbrella 
with four tiers. The Jain Mdrwdris of Ad6ni have recently built 
a wall in front of these three larger images and now do worship to 
them. The figures seem to have been little known previously. 
Those Jains had the third of the larger images, that on the left of 
the spectator, carved there to match the other two, and they have 
unfortunately made some attempt to “restore” these others, 
lake the similar hennitage in the Eayadrug fort (see page 300 
below), the spot is perhaps the most picturesquely situated and 
commands the finest view in all the hill. The early Jains seem to 
have had an eye for snoh things. 
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Two tanka aapplied tho fort with water and oultivation still OHAF. XV. 
continues under tho lower of tliem, called the Mordri tank. Just Andifi. 
south of this is the Singdra Masjid or “ beautiful mosque,” said 
to be so called because it stood in the Sinydra iotam or “ beautiful 
garden ” of Masdud Khdn. It is in no way remarkable architec- 
turally, but is a good example of the manner in which the Musal- 
mans tunicd the Hindu temples into mosques. The infidel 
carving has been chipped oft* the stone pillars, these have been 
coated with plaster, and arches have been built in front of the 
facade ; but within the building are the horizontal Hindu ceilings 
with their ornament still untouched. Almost every one of the 
several small mosques within the fort, none of which are deserving 
of detailed description, bears signs of having been constructed in 
part with pillars or other materials looted from Hindu temples. 

In one case, that of a small mosque east of the main route up the 
fort, the plaster has peeled off and revealed an inscription record- 
ing that the building is a temple to Bdma built in lol7 A.D. in 
tho time of Krishna Deva of Vijayanagar. Doubtless there aro 
other similar records hidden under tho plaster in other similar 
buildings. South of the Siugdra Masjid, in a striking situation at 
tho foot of a huge wall of sheer rock, is Malik Eahiman’s tomb 
already referred to. The tombs near it are those of his wives and 
offspring. Part of tho building was obviously once a Hindu 
temple. G-overnment still makes an annual allowance for its 
upkeep. 

The present town of Adoni is apparently not older than tho 
Musalman occupation in 156S. Previously, perhaps, there wore 
few dwellings outside the fort walls. It is divided into nine 
pettahs of which one, Venkannapot, is named after Sidi Masdud 
Khan’s diwdn and another, Bdhauagar, after his sou . 

The only buildings of interest in it are llasdlat .1 ang’s tomb, 

Venkanna’s well, and tho Jamma Masjid, already alluded to. The 
well is a fine work some 60 yards square and ab a t 40 feet in 
depth constructed in cut stone, hut its water is brackish. Basdlat 
Jang’s tomb lies west of the town and is a picturesque spot, shaded 
by margosa trees. His wife lies beside him. Tho grave itself is 
marked by a small erection made of the handsome red porphyritio 
granite and the fmo-grained greenstone which occur on the fort 
hill. Q-ovemment makes a grant for its upkeep. In the fields to 
the west is a big idga which Basdlat J ang is said to have built. 

The Jamma Masjid, as has been said, is the finest piece of 
Muhammadan architecture in the district. It is stated to havo 
cost two lakhs and to have taken two years and nine months to 
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CHAP. XV. erect. A photograph of it is given in Fergnsson’s Bijapwr Arehu 
indNi. tectwe and Meadows Taylor there describes it as “ a fine specimen 
of the florid architecture of the period,” and “more elegant 
perhaps, than any building of its kind in Bijdpur itself.” Hq 
notes, however, several traces of Hindu influence in its details 
such as the balconies and panels of the minarets, the latter of 
which contain figures of very Hindu fonp and foliage of a design 
which, though very exquisite, is not Saracenic. The mosque is 
built within a court surrounded by an enclosing wall, the gateway 
in which faces it, and in front of it is the usual pool for the ablu- 
tions of the congregation. Built into its fine fa 9 ade are fifteen 
black stone slabs on which are carved, in Persian, praises of the 
mosque and its builder and several verses giving the date of its 
completion as 1079 Hijri (24th Juno 1666 to 12th June 1667).' 
Within the mosque are two doorways delicately carved out of 
black stone and many paintings in geometrica.1 and floral designs 
“ with pictorial scenes from the Koran. They are highly executed 
“ in a style met with in many Muhammadan buildings in the 
“ North of India, but more seldom in the south.”^ Tradition 
says that the last of the Bijapur Sultans sent Sidi Masdud Khan 
a stone slab or tray on which were borne a thousand pieces of gold 
for the mosque. The stone was built into tho mosque, and is still 
shown, and the money was spent on decorating the building. 

On each side of tho court in which the mosque stands are two 
mantapams supported on polished black stone pillars of Chdlukyan 
design ; other pillars of the same style stand within tho court ; 
and from cither end of the cornice hang two long chains, eai^h 
ingeniously carved from a single piece of fine-grained green stone. 
Local tradition and some of tho manuscripts already referred to 
agree in saying that all these were looted from the Chdlukyan 
temple at Feddatumbalam twelve miles to the north, and the same 
story is told also in that village — see tho account of it on the 
next page. 

The Addni municipal council has been referred to in the last 
chapter. Its chief undertakings have been to provide itself with 
an excellent office and the town with the Jubilee Market (con- 
structed in 1887 at a cost of Bs. 10,000) and a supply of water. 
The last-named depends upon theNallacheruvu, a large tank which 
lies among tho cluster of hills on which the fort stands. It has 

^ Eadh Persian letter repreaeata tome number. It was a fayonrite exer- 
cise of ingennitj to indicate a date by composing a sentence the namerioal yalne 
of the first letters of the words in which should, when added np, total to the 
number of the year required. 

Mr. Bea’s report in G.O., No. 757, Public, dated Slst July 18S6. The 
custodians of the ssosque would not allow me to enter it* 
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l)ecn improved, and filtcr-bods, a reservoir, and pipes to tako the 
water to the town have been provided. The supply is supplemented 
hy the Kamanjala spring, close under the hill just east of the Nalla- 
ehcruvu, a source which never dries up iu the hottest weather. A 
masonry building was erected round this, fis Jin inscription on it 
shows, as long ago as the forty-sixth year of the reign of Aurangzob 
(A.D. 1703). From firs'4 to last the total capital cost of the water- 
Hiipply scheme has been Rs. 1,57,000, of which Government contri- 
buted Rs. 81,000 and lout another Rs. 66,000. It was completed 
in September 1895. The .supply is somewhat precarious. In 
1899 the water in the tank fell below the level of the offtake and 
baling was necessary for six months. Latterlv there has been no 
trouble. The weaving industry of Addni and its trade and cotton 
presses have been referred to in Chapter VI, aiul its medical and 
educational institutions are mentioned in Chapters IX and X 
reapectivoly. It contains, in the Roman Catliolio Mission com- 
pound, the oldest European tombstone iu the district, erected to 
the wife of Captain T. J. Ferreira, buried January 27, 1717. 

Basarakddn : Some six miles cast-south-east of Addni. 
population 664. It contains one of the best known of several 
shrines iu this taluk which are located in the natural eaves which 
80 often occur in its bouldery hills. This cave is at the base of a 
rocky hill a short distance south-east of the village and is formed 
by a huge mass of rock which lies on the top of another with an 
opening between. It is about fiftoeji feet square and six foot high. 
PiijA is performed once a year on the first of Chittmi, when an 
image of Haniimdn is brought to the cave from a small lemplo iu 
the village. If there should have been di'ought before, the pro- 
ceedings are said to ho invariably followed by rain.' About u milo 
from the village on the road to Addni is another shrine in a cave. 
It is dedicated to Somes vara. Other similar “temples” occur at 
Kosgi, Peddatnmbalam and Cellagallu in this taluk and doubtless 
at other villages also. These natural eaves and shelters an^ also 
used for secular purposes. Some at Arakallu, on the Addni-Yem- 
migaiifiru road, are occupied by stables, a blacksmith *8 shop and a 
much frequented toddy-shop. 

Chinnatumbalam : A village coulaining 2,044 inhabitants 
and a police-station, situate tliii-tocu miles iu a direct line nearly duo 
north* of Addni. Its splendid tank, most pieluresqucly walled in 
by wild, rooky hills, has already boon referred to on p. 89 above. 
The village clusters round the foot of one of the hills which Hank 
the embankment and, as usual, contains the mins of fortifications. 
The Narasimhasvdmi temple and two of the mantapams in the 

^ |tfr. Rea’s report in Q.O., No. 827, Public, dated 29th November 1892. 
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CHAP. xr. EAmalmj[»asvdini temple, which latter has been “restored” iuthc 
modern taste, arc supported hy pillars which are ChiHukvan 
in dosij^n and there are two mined and deserted Jain temples with 
the typical stone pyramidal roofs. One of them possesses thu 
uncipmmoii addition of a verandah or f?allery running all round it' 
In the Somesvara temple, cast of the village, is an inscription. A 
family of Balijus makes the ordii^ary variety of glass Ijanglcs, and 
in the neighliOuring village of Miichchigiri two Bdya families 
carry on a similar industry. 

Guruzala: A small village of 474 inhahitaiits in the north- 
east corner of the taluk. It is known for its iemph* to Siva, which 
is said to 1)0 one of 108 Siva temples to bo found along the banks 
of the Timgabhadra. The shriiic' at Eampuram is another of thccse. 
Outside the temple are three inscriptions, there is anotlier at Ihit 
doorway of an adjacent shrimp and a fifth stands m^ar the tempi, 
on the riv.ji* bank in the neighhonriug village of Ihivarhdti. 

Halvi : Nine miles east of Kosgi ; population 2,348. ih'ilvi 
hill is a boll] one, towering up conspicuously at the edge of 
Timgahhadra alluvium. The village is known for thi‘ mngnifu'Ojit 
well it contains. This is said to have cost five Ijiklis of rupees ami 
is the finest work of the kind in the district. A featuri? of it is 
the eoveied flight of steps which loads down to it and which is us(‘d 
as a halting ])laee l»y travellers. It was built by one V'ys'isamm, who 
was a desayi in this part of the country. His great-grandson is 
now kariiam of tho village. It is a common superstition in these 
parts that it is unlucky to quite complete tho building of a well or 
tank, the death of tho huilder following soon after, and V} fisaniia 
purposely loft part of the parapet wall unfinished. 

Kautalam : A union containing 4,7f)8 inhabitants and a 
police-station, situate thirteen miles in a direct line north-west of 
Adoiii. 

One of the Mackenzie manuscripts ’ says that the traditional 
origin of tho place is that it was granted to the court poet of king 
Jagadekamalia of KalyAui (perhaps Jagad^kamalla II., 1138-1 150 
A.D.) as a rowar<i for a flattering poem he had indited. Tho name 
is said to mean “ poet’s palm ” and to refer to tho palm trees which 
abounded in it at the time of tho grant. The grant was continued 
by the Vijaynuagar kings Mmt resumed by the Musalmans when 

^ WiUon'a Catalogue, p, 443. No. 24 (5). 

* An inscription, indistinct in places but belonging to Vijayaniigar times, in 
tho Hanuiuan temple in the village throws an interesting sidelight on revenue 
admiuistratioii in those days. It says that the ryots having emigi'atod in a body 
across tho Timgabhadra on necoant of the exactions made from them, the king 
promised that if they would return and again cultivate their fields they should 
be protected from further maltreatment. 
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thcv boeamo possessors of the eountrv rounej a bout Adoiii. Thence- 
forward Kautalam w'as administered, sometimes directly and 
pometiines throug^h amildars and other deputies, by tlie jrjn’crnor 
of Adoni for the time being. 

There are in the village the tombs of two lioly men, llaiiga 
Aiyar and Fakir Khadir Linga, the descendants of both of whom 
stiil reside there. Neifher of \ho buildings are architeeturally 
notew'orthy. Eaiiga Aiyar, say the loeal historians, was a saint of 
much repute who fit tln^ recpiest of a former rub'i* brought niiu 
from heaven \vheu there was a sore famine in the laud and was in 
recompense given a eoiisideraldi; sum of money. This he devnti?d 
to building the Kesavasvami tmnple in the village. 

Khiidir Linga had a more eventful existence*. One* dav, while 
Sidi MasAud Khan was governor of Adoni and Koueri Ibio wasojio 
of his diwiins, Khfidir Linga kissed the daughter of the latter as 
she was being carried in a palanquin through the streets of Adoni. 
The girl told her father and the fakir was 8<*ut for and imprisoned, 
ile liow'over miraculously' escaped from his guard aiifl wjis shortly 
afterwards found wandering in the ])azanrs as usual. Ilowasre. 
taki'ii and thrown from the top of the Kainlarfekal, the high rock 
at the back of Malik Eahinuiii’s tomb in the Adoni fort. This 
puTiishinoiit had no moro elb'ct than the other and ho was again 
found wand(*ring in the town, quite unhurt. Tho goverimr had 
him again arrostenl and in iho prcseiiec of himself ami tiuj diwaii 
made an olopharit stamp on his head. But Khadir Linga wwis none 
the worse. Every time the elephant stamped, tho fakir's head sank 
into the ground, and it bobbed up again seri'jiely directly tho 
animars foot w'as rais(‘d ! Tin* gov(*riior then saw that tlie fakir 
must indoed be a man of much power, and in dread gave him as a 
jaghir the village of Itsalahalu, near Kautiilam. ^Lhis grant, f/r.is 
much of it as remains unmortgaged, his de.scoidauts still eiijoy, 
and they also got an animal i\Uowaucefrom Goveruuieni of Us. 5l>2 
for the oolobratioii of their ancestor’s iirun. 

The small mosque in tlie village is stated in a raannscript be- 
longing to the karnam to have boon built ami endowed l>v Masaud 
Khan. Like others of his mosques, it seems to have been con- 
structed largely from the remains of Hindu temples. 1’hc big 
bastion is stated in the same paper to have also been erected in 
Mastiud’s time. 

Kosgi : A union 18 miles north of Addin'. Population 
7,748; railway -station ; police-station. The place is built close 
ander a hill between 400 and 500 feet high the sides of which arc 
covered \yiih. huge blocks of granite lying piled one upon tho othc]; 
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in ao absolute confusion which Mr. Bruco Foote considers ^ can 
have been brought about by nothing short of severe earthquakes. 
The many rocky hills round about the village are usually con- 
spicuous for the great size of the granite blocks which form thorn, 
and on one which is just west of the railway about three miles 
south of Kosgi station stands a tor which Mr. Bruce Foote regards 
as the finest known in t^outh Indian It consists of a huge tower- 
like mass, on the top of which are perched two upright, tall, thin 
blocks of granite, the whole being some eighty feet high. It is 
conspicuous for miles in every direction and is known to the natives 
as “the sisters” {akhachellalu). It looks more striking from 
Peddatumbalam than from the Eosgi side. 

Bound the lower part of the hill under which Kosgi is built 
run ruined linos of fortifications. In the old turbulent days the. 
place was the stronghold of a pollgar. One of his descendants is 
now headman of the village. Like others with similar pedigrees, 
he keeps his womenkind gosha. The villagers hold him in respect 
and call him the “ reddi dora.” The doings of his ancestors are 
commemorated on some half a dozen of the vlmkah (the stones 
recording the deeds of heroes which arc so common all over the 
district and have been referred to on p, 49 above) of more than 
ordinary size and elaboration. 

About a mile south of the village, in a corner between three 
hills, are five stone kistvaens. Only one is now intact.® It is 
larger than the usual run of such erections. 

The industries of the village include a tannery and the wreaving 
of the ordinary cotton cloths worn by the women of the district. 

Kosgi was very severely hit by the 1877 famine and in 1881 
its population was 27 per cent, less than it had boon in 1871. But 
in the next decade its inhabitants increased at the abnormal rate of 
44 per cent, and it is now a fairly flourishing place. 

Mantsila : A shrotriem village with a population of 1,212 
on tlio bank of tho Tungabiiadra in the extreme noidh of the taluk. 
The village is wddely known as containing the tomb of tho Mddhva 
saint Si’i Bdghaveiidrasvami, tho annual festival in August con- 
nected with which is attended by largo numbers of pilgi’ims) 
including cyon Liugayats, from Bombay, the Nizam’s Dominions 
and oven Mysore. The tomb itself is not of architectural interest. 
The grant of tho lauded endowment attached to it is said in one of 
the Mackenzie MSS. to have been made by Venkauna Pant| tho 

» Mem. Sure., xxv, 7U. 

^ An elaborate description of their condition fifty years ago will be found 
in Hoadows Taylor’s paj[)ei-in Jour, Jtomb, Branch H.A.S.i iv, 406~7, 
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^ell-known diwan of Sidi Masaud Khan, goverrmr of Adoni from 
1662 to 1687. * 

A quaint story of Mnnro is told about tlip plaoo. Tlio endow- 
merit being threatened with resumption, Munro, it is said,' eame 
to make enquiries. After removing his boots and taking oil’ his 
hat ho approached the grave. The saint thereupon emerged fj*om 
his tomb and met him. • They ionvorsod together for some time 
regarding the resumption, but though the saint was visible and 
audible to Munro— who w'aa himself, the people di^clare, semi- 
divine — none of the others who were there could eithiT see him or 
hoar what he said. The discussion ended, Munro ndurned to his 
tents and quashed the proposal to resume the endowment. Being 
offered some consecrated rice, he accepted it and ordered it to bo 
used in tlie preparation of his meals for that day. 

Nagaladinne : A village of 2,675 inhabitauts, and eoiiiain- 
iiig a police-station, which stands on the bank of the Tungabhadra 
in the north-east corner of the taluk. Up to 1810 it was the 
capital of the Nagaladinne taluk, which in that year was merged 
in Addni. It is now a poor-looking plac<‘. ^I’hc great storm of 
1851 rcfoiTcd to above (p. 142) did it much damage — the Tunga- 
bhadra rising, it is said, over 30 feet in twenty-four hours - and 
washed away many houses. The people still point out the level 
to which the water reached and still feel uueomfortahle whenever 
the river is in high flood. 

In the village live the <lcsecndants of a Musalman named 
Tipjparasayya, who with his lirothcr Ndgarasayya, held Jiigh office 
in Adoni about 1600. Ho was, it is said, (ioinpelled by the Hijapnr 
Sultan to emliraco Islam." Tho family liold considoj-ablo inams 
and arc credited with having built the fort in the village, of which 
the ruins may still bo seen. The descendants of tlie brother, who 
remained a Hindu, live in Nandavaram, some eight miles to the 
sonth-west. 

Feddatnmbalani : Twelve miles by mad north of Adihii; 
population 1,762. Local tradition declares that between this 
village and Cliiniiatumbalam there was formerly a large town, of 
which Muchchigiri was the chucklcrs’ quarter, ruled over by a king 
named Kumbal, One of the Maekenzic mannscripi-s * gives the 
name as Tumbara. Tho story gains some confirmation from the fact 
that tho whole site of tho village is scattered with broken frag- 
ments of sculpt urod stone ; that by tho roadside about a mile north 
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^ AfadroJ RevieiOf viii, 280. 

* ThSie statoments aro basod on sundry local and oiher inanoscriptsi 
> Wilson’s Cataloffuet 453, No. 48 (1) (llonitambalJam), 
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CHAP. XV. of ifc is a largo Ganesa olaborately cut on a boulder which in now 
kv6si. a long way from any habitations ; that about a quarter of a mile 
past of this road and some half a milo from the village is a group of 
de.sorted shiincs suiTonnded by onltivation ; and that the villajye 
t«,*inpb* itself, of which more hereafter, is far bigger and finer than 
would 1)0 looked for in such an insignificant place as the present 
IVddatumbalara. 1'ho sculptured!! stories lying about the village, 
built into its wells and avails, or eollecdcd in its lessor temples are 
some of gi*anit«^ and some of greenstone. Several of the latter 
bear representatioris of Jain iirthankaras in the usual cross-legged 
attiijide of absorption, others are virah-ak and others again are 
fiovered with the usual religions figures. 

The gi*onp of deserted shrines is worth more detailed riotiee. 

. ft is easily discoverable by the unusually long dlwajadamhha which 
stands close to it and is visible above the surrounding trees. JiLst 
south of this is a row of seven riraknls. Four others and several 
snake stones arc lying about in the vicinity. Imrnediatelv to the 
north stand three temples. All three seem from the detail of their 
ornanieutntion and the form of their pillars to liave ])eon. at least 
originally, Jain shrines. In the centi'e temple the doorway, which 
scorns to have boon added later, is ornamented with Chalnkyaii 
detail greatly underent and is surrounded with a course of snake 
gods and goddesses with their arms round each others’ necks 
exactly similar to those seen in similar positions in the Chalukyaii 
temples in. the we.steru laliiks. J'he easternmost of the tliriM? 
buildings is, s(|nare, with four doo7*ways faeing the four points of 
the compass ovi'r each of which is sculptured a cross-legged tirthan- 
kara guarded on either side by an elephant with its trunk raised 
in the position seen in the representation of Gajalakshmi in Hindu 
temples. There arc three inscriptions (one a very long one) and 
biis of two others on stones standing in or near these buildings. 
The .Mackenzie manuscript above referred to gives translations of 
theses and says that one records the rostoi’ation of one of the temples 
by an officer of Tribhnvajiamalla of Kalyani (evidently the Western 
Ohulnkyan king Vikrainaditva I.) in tho thirty-first year of tho 
Ohfilukyan era. This is the era wdiich Vikramaditya VI. started, in 
supersession of theSaka era, in A.D. 1076-77, so the temple is old 
enough to have required restoration in A.D. llOfi. Three others 
of tho inscriptions am dated A.D. 1126-27, 1140-50 and 1183-84 
respoetivoly and show that in each of these years tho village was 
under tho Western Chalukyans. It may be here mentioned that 
there arc two other inscriptions in the village itself— 'Onc near tho 
Jaiigam math in the village and another on the imago in the Vira* 
bhadra temple. 
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Tho village temple is a fine example of the Chdliikyan style 
met with hi Mysore and Dharwar and is the only one of its kind 
in the district, and perhaps in tho Presidonoy. It is hnilt of 
jp-aiiite and its general effect is greatly heightened hy the masonry 
terrace (one of the ohai-actoristies of the ChAliikvan stylo) on which 
it stands. This terrace is some seven feet high aiul all round it 
run a row of caparisoneil i‘lephd|its and another of sadflh'd hiu’ses 
which, though now mnch ehippfd and weathered, were originally 
liiiishcd in great detail, '.rhi* timiple Htaiids hack i^iiic or ten fiM‘t 
from the edge of the terra(‘e and consists of a shrine with a tower 
over it and amantapam in front of the dour of tlie shrine. The 
tower is pyramidal with a broad band of almost plain masonry in 
tlie centre of each of its sides w'hich enrves gradually to the top 
in a maiiiior which, though common enough in Northern India, is 
probably very rare in the south. The ground plan is rcctangnlar, 
ami not star-shaped, but is diversified hy the projection from the 
line of tho walls of tho various hays and panels with which it is or- 
nainenti'd. The senlptnre on th(‘se is cpiite cwcsdlent. Tin? female 
tigiires WTar large eireiilar ornaments in the distended lobes of their 
ears similar to those of the NViyar women of the pri'scnit tiim^. 

The doorway of tho shrine is bc^antifnlly earvc'd in thcj 
Chdlnkyaii fashion, but th(* mantapam ivhi(.*h obviously originally 
fronted it has disappearcul and has b(M‘ii rc-p]{iec.>d by a inod(‘ru 
orecjtioii of wood and nind. The tradition in the village is that 
the pillars of tho mantapam were taken l»y Masand KhAn to build 
the Jamma Masjid and other mosepu’s at Adcnii refenwed to in tho 
aeeonutoftho hitter place above. 'I’he villagers also say tlial tin? 
stone ehairis now to be soon on each side of the tWacb? of tin* Jamma 
Masjid originally hung on each side of tho doorway of the shrine 
in this temple aiid point to tw'o stones, now broken, from whieh 
they say they depended. 

On the top of tho north-west end of the long hill whic h stands 
north of Peddatomhalam, on the side away from tho village, is a 
most conspicuous rounded mound, about oO yards across and 
])erhaps 30 feet high, which is eovc*red outside with small piei?os of 
broken white quartz and lias an irregular ring of small stomps 
round its summit. It looks like? a pile of debris from some excava- 
tion, but no pit or shaft is now visible and the villagers can give 
no account of it. 

TBmmiganuru : A town of 13,890 inhabitants lying eighteen 
miles north-east of Adoni. It is the head -quarters of a Deputy^ 
Tahsildar and a snh-registrar, contains a police-station, is the fourth 
most populous place in the district and in the last thirty years 
has grown fastor than any of the other larger towns, its 
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CHAP. xy. population harini? inweased during that time hyai muchai 89 

ppr cent. 

— Its chiof imlnstry is the weaving of the cotton (and mixed silk 
and cotton) (doths for women which has already been referred to 
in Chapter VI. It is said that at one time the industry had 
almost died out but that it was revived by the efioids of Mr. 
F. AV. lio])ert8on, Collector of tho(li8trict {rom 1824 to 1838, who 
among other measures brought j^vor to it a number of weavers 
from the Nizam’s Dominions. The Yemmigaiuiru cloths are now 
much esteemed and are exported even to South Caiiara, 
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Alur is 0110 of tho four ialuks whioh Jiiako up tho oasiern, or CHAP, XV. 
black oottoii-soil, division of flio district, tho other throe hoiufr Ar.OK. 
AdoJii, Bcllarv and Eayadriig) As miioh as 77 pei* ociii. of its 
area is covered with (^ottoii-Soil, 15 per cent, boin*^ iiiixiMl 
soils and the remainder red fon’uginons laiul. Eoimd about its 
head-quarter station is a elustev of granite rocks forming part of a 
disjointed line of hills which crcjsscs it from noi-th-west to south- 
east ; but except for the variety which these afforil it is a,ii nhnosi 
d(‘ad level plain, draining for th(' moat part into ibe Hagari. 

Statistics upon niaiiv points ormeorning it will l)e found in the 
separate Appendix to this book. It siilfered more severely in the 
lb7t> famine than any other talnk in the di.striet and its population 
iij iOOi numbered only a few hnudreds more than it did in 1871, 
thirty years befon*. More than half iti* peopb* speak Tel ngn hnt 
( •anarose is the vernacular of uearly two-tifths. 

'Tho percontago of the area of A I nr which is arnbh* is higher 
than ill any other taluk and its eotton-soil, which is of the typically 
heavy varioty, is the beat in the district, tho average assessment p(*r 
.acre on its dry land bchig as high as Eo. 1-1-0. ^I’ho incidence 
of the land rovenuo per head of the population is also much higher 
than in any other taluk. A bumper crop from its rieti lands brings 
ill tho ryots enough to tide thr-ra safely over that year and the 
next, e,voii if in the next the ci-ops fail, but the high proportion of 
it which consists of cotton-soil, tho enliivation of which depends 
entirely upon the rainfall, and tho almost entire abseaite of irrigated 
land leave no part of it protected against a succession of had seasons, 
while the facts that it has tho smallest area of 'forest land in the 
district and that (especially along its oasti^rn border) water is 
•‘xtremely scarei.* — lying at a great depth and being often brackish 
—toll severely against its cattle in time of famine. Cholam and. 
korra are the staple erops, and the area under cotton is tho largest 
in the distric*t. 

Some account of tho few places in it which arc of any interest 
is given below : — 

Alta: ^rho head-quarters of the taluk was movofl here in 
1805 from Gtdliam. It is known to the natives as Chiniia (little) 

Al6r to distinguish it from HAlaharivi, which they call Pedda 
(big) A16r. The place is a Union, has a population of 3,528 and 
contains a Sub-registrar, a police-station and a travellers* bungalow. 

Otherwise it is tniirel j uninterestingw 
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CHAP. XV. Chippigiri * Thirteen' miles south-east of Alii;* on tiu 
AitJK. (inntfikal road. Police-station ; po];)ulation 2,214. 

''Che low fortified hill just north of the'villagc contains traons 
of a prehistoric settlomciit. There was ovideiitly also a considerablo 
.Tain colony hero in days gone hy and one of the Mackoiizi.* 
manuscripts * says that king Bijyala (apparently tho Ealaehnrva 
usurper, A. D. 1 156-1167, is jnearjli) bnilt^ho fort and lived there 
with his people the Jains. On the/hill is a Jain templo— still oallofl 
'‘the basti ” b}^ tho villagers - which has the pyramidal stone rodf 
typical of structures of the kind and found also in the similar 
examples at Kuioigodu, Hampi, Kottfiru and other places in th«‘ 
district. The temple also contains several representations of seated 
and standing (nude) figures w’hieh arc clearly Jaiu in character, and 
immediately north of the entrance to it, under a big boulder, an- 
, three stones bearing larger images of J ain tirthankaras. Tho inner 
shrines of tho two largest tcmple.s in tho village — those to Bhoges- 
vava and Cheiina Kesavasvdini wore also obviously originally 
Jain shrines of the same design which, at a much later date, hav(^ 
been added to and converted into Hindu temples. One of thes*- 
resembles the Jain temple on the hill in exhibiting, on the lowest 
course of the masonry of the tower ovor tho shrine, tho curious 
ornamentation, consisting of a row of little inverted cones, wliioli 
is to bo soon in one of the similar temples at Kunigodu. 

The Bhogesvara and Ghenna Kesava-sv^mi temples have belli 
been enlarged out of all resemblance to their original selves l>v 
being surrounded by a high wall ecjuipped with a gopuram .^rid b\ 
the addition in front of the shrine of imposing mantapams. Th»- 
four ccnti'al pillars in each of these are Jain in style but have been 
heightened in an incongruous fashion by placing on top of them n 
capital of the same Dravidiau stylo in which the other additions 
are built. Tho two temples face one another and in the squaiv 
between them stand two of tho most graceful dhvaja stambhas iu 
all tho district. They are unusually tall, being perhap 40 feet iu 
length, taper very gradually upward, are richly carved throughout 
and are sot iu high p^iineuts w’hich add greatly to their 
effect. 

In the Bhogesvara temple are two virdkah of tho usual pattern 
and a much damaged Canarese inscription. In that to Cheniia 
Kdsava is an inscription dated 1508 A.D. I'ecording a grant of lands 
to it by a local chief. In the smaller Venkatai*amana temple in the 
village an inscription dated 1528 records a grant by king Krishna 
l)eva of Vijayanagar. 

* Seo Taylor’s CaiaUjfu% Ori«ntal HSS., iii, 659. 
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Easi of the village and south of the road to Nanoharla is a 
hrimlavanam to Vijaya E^ya, af famous M6dhva hymnist. 

Guliam : A milo from the Hagari, east hy south of Alur. 
Population 1,667. The old village of the same name stands on the 
hank of tlie river. Up to 180|, it was the head-quart(‘r8 of the 
taluk. Ill the groat storm of IjBo! referred to on page 142 above 
the Hagari rose very s^iddenly Vaiid washed away almost all the 
houses. A few people returne(l to the old site, but tlio majority 
moved to the present village, which is further off the rivi v. In the 
temple of Lakshmi Devi in the old village is a. pillar with an in- 
scription which is dated A.D. 1408 and mentions king D^va R&yn 
of Vijayanagar, hut it is said to have heen brought from Vii*up&- 
purani, six miles to the noidh-east. A tlheaja-afamhha contains 
another inscription. 

In the present Griiliani is thc^ tomb of (ludi Liugappa, a 
Iviiruba by caste, who provides an interesting instance of the 
maiuier in which doilies arc maiuifaetured. Ho died (»nly some 60 
years ago and people still living remember him ; yet his tomb has 
Im'Cu converted into a regular temple in which w^orship is p«*r formed ; 
even Brdhmans and Lingdyats pay him duo rovoronco ; ehildrcui 
arc named Lingappa. Lingamma and so foHli aftt'r him ; and tho 
annual festival in his honour is attended, it is said, by as nuiuy as 
10,000 people. Ho seems to have gained his position in th(‘ public 
esteem pai*tly by turning ascetic and renouncing Hu* world but 
chiefly by fulfilling the desires of those who madi* vows to him and 
l)y the suof'css of his prophecies. He is declared, for instance, to 
have effected the reinstatement of a dismissed 1^ahsil«lai’ and to have 
foretold the great flood of 1851. 

Harivinam: A viilagoof 2,088 inhabitants iii tho north of 
tho taluk, midway between 8iruguppa and Adoni. It was once 
fortified and one of the gateways of the fort is now occiii>ied by the 
police-station. Just outside this is a Hanumdn temple, in tho 
cnclosiu*o in front of which is a rock bearing an iiisoj-iptioii in 
Telugn. This is dated A.D. 1560 and spi^aks of Sriranga Ihiya 
Vcnkatddri as ruler of tho Acldni pargana and rocoids the grant of 
Harivauam to BiAhmans as an agrah4ram. This Veiikattidri was 
doubtless one of the two brothers of Eama Rdya,tho t/c favin ruler 
at that time of the Vijayanagar empire. Hi? had rebelh'd against 
llama Edyaabout 1650 and' seized Adoni, hut after a siege of six 
nionths the place capitulated and' he was pardoned.' The inscrip- 
tion seems to show that he continued thcj-eaftoj- to hold charge of 
the Addni country. 
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CHAP. XV. Eouud. about the Hanumdn temple are several pieces of i*eligiou8 
Ahjk. sculptui’e in a close-grained green Vone. The villagers say that 

thc}^ are remnants of a temple to Sdmesvoia which has now dii- 

appcared. Just south of it is a tnrahaly and another stands under a 
}narg 08 a tree some 50 yards to the pWest. The fonnor is said to l)e 
in memory of the ancestor of some jit imibas, and the latter of miw 
Chotti Banajigas, who still hold Hnams iji Harivanain. Within 
the fort, some 60 yards north ofVthe polico-statioTi , arc two Jain 
temples of the same class as those at Chippigiri. Both ajc new 
occupied by Hindu gods. 

The village has been stated to be a (?entre the blaiiktt- 
weaviug industry but no weaving is done iji it now. Three 
families of Kamiuas uiakt‘ agricultural implements and, to order, 
ornamental knives, swords ajid other hardware which has some local 
rtjputation. 

Holalagondi : is a Union containing 3,398 inhabitants an J 
a. police-station, but, except that it is a place of some oommerciiil 
and agricultural importance, it has little interest. 

Neraniki : Eight miles to the north-west of Alur. Th. 
hamlet of this village which the maps call Hosappdtid^varagudda 
and the natives Devaragndda or Kottapdta, and which lies closi' 
under the hill, is one of several places in the Bollai-y district which 
arc widely bcliovcd to bring misfortiiiie upon the heads of aii\ 
official above the rank of a menial who ventures to visit them. 
Other instanc(*s are JVrannrii in Bollavv taluk, Byasigadeii 
in lladagalli, Rdmaghatta and Mattihalli in Harpanahaili, Mdlavi 
in Kudligi and Vydsdpnram in Eayadrug taluk. The prohibiti^m 
iiiffers in degree in different places. Sometimes, for instance, it m 
held only to apply to Tahsildai's, or only to halts and not to visit. -s, 
but there can be no doubt that it is often seriously regarded by 
native officers. In the ease of this Hovaragiidda it apparently 
eovers only visits to the deserted village which stands oji the stretch 
of level ground paid of tb«3 way up the hill to the south of it. This 
place has a tank with five or six acres of wet land under it and some 
200 acres of dry land (neither of which arc now cultivated}, a 
mosipio, a maiitapam ami some small temples aud houses in ruins. 

' On the hill above it is a temple to Mallesvai'a at which an annual 
festival is held. The featui'c of the gathering is the pronouucemeni 
of a prophecy regarding the fortunes of the coming year similar to 
that referred to in the account of the Maildr feast on page 243 below^ 
The hill on w^hioh this temple stands is full of caves, or rather 
passages among the boulders of which it is made up, and in the 
largest of these is a shapeless protuberance on the rook, variously 
declared to represent a tortoise or a fish, to which worship is paid. 
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On another hill behind it are more small temples and a building 
said to have been used as a poMer-magazine by the poligar of the 
place. 

Yollftrti: A village of 1,26*2 inhabitants nine miles in a 
direct line north-west of Alur. w It is known for thi' in honour 

of the Miisalman saint Sheikh *\Shib whieli oceui-s amiiiaHv at if. 
The saint seems to have^mado rtWepiif ation for himself by granting 
people the fulfilment of their wishes, sending them children and so 
forth, and when he died his followers* ereclod the existing davp. fo 
him. It possesses a lauded inam. Stories of the miracles the saint 
j)orformed are still current. He is said, for oxamph^, to have gone 
regularly to Adoni (15 miles distant) five limes every day so as to 
be there at the hours of prayer. 
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BELLARY TALUK. 


CHAP# XV. Bellaky ift' one of the four ’eastern, or level, black eottou-soil, 
Billauy. taluks of the? district. As much ai[ foui'-fifths of its total area (a 
higher propoitiou than in any ot ^or taluk) is covered with this 
soil, the remaining fifth being rctl |land. ^Ixcept in the extreme 
south, where it is bounded, am I in /laces broken up, by the spurs of 
the Copper Mountain, it is a wide level expanse diversified only bv 
low granite hills, chief of Avhich are those near Knrugodu, Sirigeri 
and Tekkalakdta. It slopes north and north-eastwards towards 
* the l\mgabhadra and the Hagari; the Pedda Vanka, one of flu- 
streams which cany its drainage into the latter, is of a vcr\ 
respectable size. 

Statistics regarding the taluk will be found in the separale 
Appendix to this volume. It is the largest, most populous, and best 
educated in Bellary, and it contains the highest proportion of the 
Musalmans, nearly four-fifths of all the Christians, and an umisiial 
share of the few Jains, who arc found in the district. More than 
half its population speak Canarcse, only a fifth talking Telugii. 

The land mider tho Tnngal)hadra channels round about Sirii- 
guppa is the most fertile in the disti'iet. Cholam and korra am 
the staple crops of the taluk, but the area midor cotton is only lc.ss 
than that in Adoni and Aliir and, as in Bayadrug, a considerable 
amount of eainbu is grown. Tho forest area is smaller than in an) 
taluk except Aliir. 

The more notew'orthy places in it are thn following : — 

Ballary.— Tho Municipality and Cantonment of Bellary, being 
the capital of the district, contains all the oftices usual to such 
towns and is in addition the head-quarteiis of the Superintending 
Engineer, Third Circle, and an Assistant Commissioner of tho Salt, 
Abk6ri and Customs Department. It is a station on the Guntakal- 
Hubli branch of the Southern Mahraita Railway and the sev^mtb 
^ largest place iji the Presidency, its inhabitants tiuinbering 58,247. 
As has already been seen in Chapter I, it possesses an extremely 
dj'V climate, and a temperature which, though more than usually 
sultry in the thi’ee hot months, is for tho rest of the year cooler 
than the generality of Madras stations. 

The town is built on a level plain lying round about two of the 
baiTen rooky hills oharacteristic of the Deocan. On one of these 
stands the fort, and it is consequently known as the Fort IliUf 
while the other'-^li'om tho fact that when viewed from the south- 
-east (especially at twilight) a grou.p of Idocks of stone on its highest 
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presents a striking rosomblanco to the profile of a hiunaji face, 
the owner of which is lying on his back asleep — is popularly known 
as the Face Hill or Face Rook. The latter (see the plan of the 
town attached) lies just north of the Fort Hill. 1'hoso hills, thr‘ 
])ar(^ sides of which arc covoredtfor the most part with piles of th(" 
lingo boulders which have sylit off ihcni, are the two most 
pfjiispiouous objects fron^ every fcart of the place.* 

The town (see the plan) comfests of ihe* upper fori on the F»>rt 
Hill, the lower fort built* close under its eastern side, the eautou- 
mciit oil the W'cet, the eivil station on the east ami, along the 
soiithoru border, the crowded suburbs of Cowl Hazaar and BniiM'- 
pettah (separated from one another liy th(‘ NallaohoruvH) find the 
smaller suburb of Mollorpettah. Thc‘ Fort Hill is about a mile 
find a half in circuraforeuee. .Its top is 1 .976 feet above the sea, 
i.r aliout 480 feet above the town, which is from 1,4<S1 to 1,528 feet 
ill elevation. The upper fr.rt consists of tin* usual citadel on tlie. 
siiiumit of the rock, giiardivl by outer linos of fortifieatiou.s, ouo 
below the other. In the weakest places there are three of those 
lines, but where the lull is uaturallv strong (as on the northern 
side, where it is covered with confused heHy>8 of enormous boulders, 
and oil the w'csteni, whore it consists of bare, smoolli, sheet -rook 
protected, at the foot by a di'cp clittdi.) there is sometimes only one. 
There is only one recognized way up to it, a winding path among 
liig boulders commanded at several points from abov«\ On the* 
top, outside the citadel, are a small temple, the rmnaius of some 
modern cells for military prisoners, and several deep pools of water 
inad(? by building up the outlets fnmi natural flefts in the I’oek iu 
which the rain water collects. One of tliesc is 20 feet deep. Some 
accounts of the town speak as though the existoin*o of water in such 
spots is mysterious or miraculous, hut the truth seems to bo 
vLat the evaporation from such deep and narrow pools onu srddoni 
keep pace with the fresh supplies they continually receive from 
rainfall, and similar reservoirs occur on ether similar hills. Within 
the citadel are several stroiigly-eonstrncted buildings. It was in 
these that Muzaffar Khan, once Nawah Kumool, was confined 
from 1S23 to 1864 for the murder of his wn'fe near Addni. He was 
released from confinement on the occasion of the* Govonior Sir 
W. Denison’s visit to Bellary in 1864. 

The lower fort is surrounded by a rampart, faef;d with stone, 
about 18 feet high and protected hy circular stone bastions ; a 
ditch about 18 feet deep and some 80 to 40 feet wide, revetted with 
stono ; and a glacis: 

^ And gave rise to Thomas Atkins' wolMcnown description of Beliary as con- 
sisting of " tivo bloomin’ heaps of road-metai.” 
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CHAP. IlV. 
Bellamy. 


Both the J?’ort aiid Face Hills wore the sites of important pro- 
historic settlements. In 1872 Mr. 'W. Fraser, District Engineer, 
found on the latter celts and chisels in various stages of manufac- 
ture and use and also fiom-erushers, mealing-stones and antique 
pottoi’v . Subsequently the north dnd east sides of the formei’ wore 
shown to hav(^ been prehistoric sitfjs and on them wore discoven'd 
lumps of soft rod hematite, a tuyiVe perhaps used for iron-smelting 
and colts and othoi* implements, including a whetstone and a riiig- 
stono, of whieh the lattoi* is now in the Madras Museum. 

Bui otherwise Bellary eannot boast i ancicuit history, aiui 
the town itself, as distmi-t from its Fort, is only 100 years old. 
Writing in 180;1 Munro said Bellarv is a poor plane and was 
almost desolate before the ariival of the troops.” It was, indecil, 
anxiously eonsidered, when Ihsttho district was handed over totlv 
(-■ompany, whether Gooty 'would not ])e a more suitable plaoe for 
.the cantonment. 

The first of the poligars of Bellary was apparently a Kiiruba 
named Bdluda (“ tail ) Ilaumnappa Nayak, who was so eallcMl 
because he had a small tail. Aecouiits differ ^ as to his origin, but 
lie scorns to have hold oflice under the Vijayauagar kings and after 
tlieii* downfall to have l)oeu given by their successor, the Bijapur 
>Sultan— subject to the payment of a pesbkash of some Es. 5,000 
and performance* of military service with 3,000 peons — the estates 
of Bollary, Kiirugddn and Tokkalakota. He lived at Bellary am I 
doubtless put the rock into some state of defence. He is said - to 
have defeated . near Kampli the forces sent against him by the 
fallen king of Vijayauagar wln» was then living at Fenukondn. He 
was succeeded by three lineal descendants — Hire Malatappa, 
dappa, and Hire Eamappa — who ruled until A.D. 1031. There- 
after the Musalmaus appear to have been tho real masters of the' 
place for 00 years until 160:i, though two more of tho poligar 
family, namely Chikka Malatappa and Chikka Nayak Sahib, are 
mentioned as having Some authority in it. 

It was during this period that tho Maratha chief Sivaji became 
master of the fort for a short time. A bout 1678, as ho was passing 
through the place on hi.s way to the Carnatic*, some of his foragers 
wore killeii by the retainers of a widow of one of the poligars, who 

^ Tho first edition of this Gasottecr follows the account of the early history of 
Bellary in Pharoah’s Oatett^er (1855), but whence this lattov was obt lined is not 
now apparent. Monro’s latter of SOth Mai*ch 1802, which gives full particulars 
a! soma of tha poligars' familiss, says vary little about those of Bellarj. The 
first pai't of the aeoonnfc which follows is mainly taken from one of tha Maokoosic 
MSS. (Looal records, Vol. 43 , pp. 84 - 72 ) which is oon'oborated in many details by 
another MS. in the same collootion about Kurngddn. 

Pharoah, 81. 
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was then in possossibii the fort. Sivaji ilennrndcil satisfaction (?nAP. XV. 
l)iit the lady refnsorl to make amends, dcfeiidcil herself stoutly and nKHARi. 
only sun’cndored aflet a siege of 27 days. The fort was liowevor ‘ 
restored to her on her agri'eing to pay tribute, ami teu years later 
A«irang/eb overran th(‘ Maratha eoiUjTieats in thi* snnth and 
regained the suzerainty ov(M’ it.' j 

Thenceforward th<‘ iv-eounts/d the place are elearer. About 
l«>92 the poligars again obtained authority oven* th«> fort and 
Devappa Nayak, son of the abovenientioned Chikka. Niuak 
Sfibib, was ehief from Ibtl’ito 1707.“ Itevappa was followed In 
his (‘blest son llaiiumappa (I7u8-17') who was sueeeeded by 
his brother lliiv Ihimappa ri7l'^‘-24). During his time the 
sii/eraintv of iIk* place again ehangtsi bands, Asaf .hdi, Vic(‘roy of 
th(' Dc(*ean and anec'stor of the? pn'seul Nizams of J laidarabad. 
declaring himself indep(‘ndent (d‘ Delhi in 172M.-' Ihe next (hief 
was Ilih' Itfinuippa’s brother, Chikka ltamap]»a, wlut ruled from 
1735 t(( 172!b lie di('d without issir* and, as none of his brotlu'rs 
had any ehildn'iieither, his father's younger widow, Nilamma, who 
was also (*hildl(‘ss, sneei'eded. Slu'adojded a collateral eall(‘d Dodda 
Tale Ramappa, then ten yi'arsof age. and rnb*d during his minori1\ . 

Slu‘ was a lady of eharaeter, for, linding that thi* hoy's uncle and 
l'{ith(Topp((S(‘d her in c(‘rtaiu njatt(n’s. she had them Ixd-h belu'aded. 

Ibit she was unpopular and was d(‘p<*s(‘d by her own people, who 
(‘stablished IvaJiiappa. in her plac(‘, where he ruled until 17(D. 

During his time tin* town heeamo Iributary to .Vdemi, wliioh 
hud hc^eii granted in jaghir to Hasulat Jang, ](rofher of Sabihal 
Jang, the then 8iil>adar id' tin? Deeeaii.’ Uamappa. was Hucc(!eded 
by liis brother l laiiumappa who ruled till 1701). In 1708 iJaidar 
Ali attempted to take the placjchy assault, hut w^as beaten off with 
great loss and ri'ireated.'’ JIaunmappa, having no children, had 
adopti'd a brother-in-law's sou nanKsl Devapjia, hut a party in 
the fort objected and murdered the hoy and appointed another, 
named Doddappa, as ehief, I le held the ]>laee from 17t)9 to 1 774 
in spite of opposition from the faction of a rival. 

In 1775, however, he rcfusctl to pay the usual tribute to 
Dasidat Jang, di'clariiig that he lia^l transb'rred his alJegianei? 
to Haidar Ali. Jlasdlat 4 ang sent Bojeriij, his minister, and 
AI. Ijally, tbe French ofKcer who wasthi'ii in his serviei', to invest 

* Dnff, of Mahratta», i, 283, 317. 

' 'I'ho K.nrug6dii MS. Bays 1702, Hiid nliio clift'erK slightly in the casn of th« 
three dates immediatoly following, but th«t Bellary .MS. is very precistj and vary 
(lOBitivc and haa boon followed. 

» Doff, i, 478. 


* Wilka, i, 372, 


" ZWd., 372-2. 
28 
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CHAP. XV. Jiollary.' ' Do^ldappa rashly sent to Haidar for help. Haidar 
Bellaby. was at Scrin^^apatam and instantly set oirt. 

“ The distaiicG,” says Colonel Wilks ^ “ on the map is three ile^n f s 
of letifudo, whicli was performed in five days ,* a coiisiderahle iiumkev 
“ of his men died of fatigue ; and those who marched from Seringii- 
patam, not one half were up to ^re in the first attack ; . . 
AVldlo Haidar was still suppoaedj to bo at his capital, he foil 1»\ 
‘‘ 8uri)riao on the rear of the besiegano: army. It was a complete rent 
in Avhieh Bojeraj was killed, aii^’AfoiiBieur Lall^' escaped- with diffi. 
“eulty. The guns (of the hesiogers) wore loft in the batteries ; tJio 
“approaches and parallels Avere comploto; and Haidar, Avitliout 
“ giving time for tho entrance of supply, announced the objeet of this 
“ timely succour by instantly mimning the batteries, assuming tin- 
“ place of the late besiegers, and insisting an unconditional survemk r. 
“The unfortunate chief had already revealed tho stateof liis resoavcos 
“ for 11 siege ; further I’esistanee was unavailing ; and Hakbir’s garri- 
“ sou was introduced into the place on the eightli day after his marcli 
“ from Seringnpatain.” 

* Doddappa fled. Haidar kept the place which ho had Avon iti so 

. charactoristic a maiincu' and it was ho who built tho present upper 

and lowoi* forts as they now are. 

Tradition says that they were designed by a French ad vent nrov 
in his camp and that Haidar afterwards, finding that the Fort Hill 
was commanded by Face Hill, had this man hangotl near the fori 
gate. Tho same story is, however, told of other foi-trcsses l>uilt hy 
• Haidar and his son Tipu- that at Hosur in Salem district, for 

example. In the seventies, when the roadway through the east 
gate of tho lower fort A\m hoing straightened, a masonry tomb was 
nuearfhed near the gate. ThoAigh the tomb is obviously older 
than the fort (being surrounded by the masonry of one of the walls 
and piously protected from injury by a largo slab of stone built in 
above it) and though it is not apparent why a man who was hung 
in disgrace should be given a tomb, and though tho tomb is of the 
usual Muhammadan style and near it were found an earthenware 
vessel such as is used for burning frankincenso at Mnsalman 
graves on Thursdays and a stone vessel such as is used for keeping 
food placed on these graves on anniversaries of deaths, the idea 
grow, and still survives, that the tomb is that of the unfortunate 
Frenchman. The Musalmans have, however, taken it under their 
charge and keep it whitewashed and dock it with lamps on holy days. 

Tipn held the fort, until his defeat in .1792, when it became 
the property of the Nizam. It was ceded by the latter to the 
Company in 1800 with tho rest of the district. 


Wilke, i, 972-3. 


Ibid., 393-4. 
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At this time the lower fort, Hke other similar cnolosiires else- CHAP. XV. 
where, contained the dwellings of large numbers of natives who Hkllary. 
had Hocked to it for protection in tlie troublous years w’hi<di were 
just over. In 1806 and 1807, to make room .for the buildings 
which were necessarily requireef by the troops,’ Muiiio liad 670 
lionses, shops, etc,, removed from^he fort to ihc suburb now known 
113 Brucopettah, paying tile owners .some Ks. 20,000 as compensii- 
tinii. This “ now pettah (as it \>ja8 originally called) subsequently 
(iblained its present name from rotor ]>ruee, who had been in 
uhargo of Harpaualialli and from 1806 to 18^0 was Judge of 
Bellary, but what his precise eorinection with it may have been is 
not now apparent from the reeords. 

But the natives wdio were thus removed were by no means the 
whole of those residing in the lower fort and in 1812 Colonel 
A. Taylor, commanding the Ceded districts, drew attention to the 
inconvoiiiouces occasioned by the preseiico of the remainder hy 
closing the sally port ami refusing to allow their cattle to <?omu 
ill or go out. He justified his action on th(‘ grounds <hat the 
existence of natives within the fort rendered proper saiiitatioii 
impossible, and led to mueh drunkenness among his men from the 
liquor which was smuggled in and to much ilisease eoutractod from 
the undesirable class of women who were enabled to find shelter 
among the huts. In 1815, thcrefori'. the removal to Brue.optjltah 
of a further instalment; of native dwellings wa.s sanctioned. Fears 
ufaPindiiri raid delayed operations, the people being most unwilling 
to leave the proteiitiou of the fort, but the order was carried iiiio 
effect in the two hdlowiiig yem-s, convicts being employed in 
re-luiildiug the houses ffom their origiual materials and Groveni- 
ment supplying carts for the transfer of these to tho now sites. It 
was apparently, however, uol until 1820 that the last of tlio native 
dwellings were cleared out. 

The lower fort now contains a number of public buildings, 
including the Main Guard (where a guard is still posted), Maga- 
zines, the Supply and Transport stores, the old arsenal, the offices 
of the Superintending, Executive, and Local Fund Engineers and 
the Municipal High School, and also several churches, chief of 
which is Holy Trinity Church, which was built iji 181 1, cjilarged 
in 1838, consecrated on the 14tli November 1841, and is at present 
the place of worship of members of the Chiii-ch of England in the 
civil station. Immediately east of the foot of the steps leading to 
the upper fort is a strongly-built mantapam which is pointed out * 
as the place in which Miuiro used to halt wlien he visited Hellary. 

The Cowl Bazaar was built later than Brucepettah. It 
obtained its name from tho fact that it was originally Dceupied 
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OHAP. XV. almost entirely by the followers and bazaarmen belonging to the 
Bkliaht. troops, who settled there under ah agreement (cowl) that thev 
should be free from taxes.* 

Mellorpettah was named after Abel Mellor, who was Colh^ctor 
of th(? distiiet from 1840 to 1850. 4 

The Cantonment was established in 1801, ] Jellary being then 
the head-ciuai’ters of the General Oomnian^Jiiig the Ceded districts 
At first the; ti-oops lived in tents, but in 1802 temporary thatchod 
(juartors were erected. Ac(?ommoUatiori was clearly scarce, for in 
tlio Siime year the General, Biigald Campbell, complainod that the 
only place he had to keep his powder in was a choultry outside the 
fort. The troops then at the place were the 25th Dragoons and 
the 4thEegimont of cavalry in the cantonment and, in the fort, a 
detachment of artillery, six compiinios of the 73rd [h‘gini(»nt and 
the 1st ])attaliou of the 12th Eegiment. The garrisfm now nsuallv 
comprises a battery of Field Ailillery, a wing of a. British Infanlrv 
regiment, a regiment of native cavalry and nnother of native 
infantry. Bellary is also the headHpiai*ters of a dctachmeiit of the 
8,M.E. Voluntooi*s. 

In l})01-02 the troops wt‘ro temporarily ineroascHl to alfoni 
guards for the camp of Boer prisoners ot war. This was pitched 
on the maidan just north of the enntonmtmt railw'ay station and 
included within its limits some of the barracks tidjoining. Jt was 
provided in the usual manud* with barbed wire »‘iitanglemouts and 
electric light. Three prisoners broke their parole. One, a Freneh- 
I man, was re-captured by the gangmen on the line near Itospet 
and the other two, a Hollander and an Irish-Ameriean, who 
escaped together, wore arrested in the Bombay Bresideuey while 
endeavouring to make their way to Goa . 

In the civil station, the bungalow luuv (^ci*upieil by the Collec- 
tor was constructed by Mr. T. h. Strange who was J udge hero 
from 1845 to 1851. He also built tho bungalow on the Mincheri 
hill.- The house next oast of the Collector’s was erected by 
A. D. Campbell, who was Collector at Bellary from 1820 to 1824. 
Fetor Brace, ah'eady mentioned, built the “ Alam ' Basappa ” 
bungalow and Mr. C, Pelly, who served continuously in the 
district from 1832 till 1859, in all grades from Assistant Collector 
to. Collector, constructed that in which the Judge now lives. 
A. E. Angelo, Judge of the district from 1830 to 1840, whdse 
wife is buried in tho Goanese chapel of 8t. Anthony in the Forl^ 

^ Mr. Pelly'i IcHcr ul lllU NovemUoi' 18&1 iu MU. Cons., 6lh Januiu'y 1853, 
Kob. 107t^. 

^ Softndal adds tbat he lived there mnoh of hie time, only coming into Bellary 
when hie Sh erietadar eigualled (by mnning np a flag on the ooart*hoDiiv) that caeei 
were avraiting trial. 
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built the house next west of the Colleotor’s cutohcrry which is now 
used as the police office. Gr(‘Aeral J. G. Neill, the hero of tJuj 
relief of Lucknow-— whoso statue stands opposite tlie Cluh in the 
^(ount Road, Madras -is said to have at one time HvihI in the 
bungalow next cast of the EaAi chattram. The proper uaiue of 
thisehattrain, by the way, is Prince of AVales' ihattram, it Imvin^ 
been erected from public subscriptions to eonnueinorate the 
Princess visit to India. Tin* Duke of Wolliu^toii is stated to have 
resided at one period in the noftherninosl of the two l)ungalows 
which adjoin the Fort Ditch, immediately west oi the Fort llill. 
It was at that time a maiitapam and traces of original building 
arc still to he seen iu it. The excellent well in thi? compimnil 
of this house is one of six which tradition says wtit built by six 
si.stcrs of the Baluda Hanumappa Nayak above mentioued. The 
other tivo arc the following : — (1) at AvamimPs tope about oin* juib* 
along the Siruguppa road, (2) in the compound of the lijnidon 
Mission, (d) betwo(?Ti tln^ Fort and Face I lills (this has been since 
improved and now supplies the Briti.'ih troops in the eunloimnml), 
(4) near Iho cavalry lines and (5) in the cumpoimd <»f the western- 
most bungalow in ihv cantoument, adjoining thc^ railway line. 
Wells which can compare with these* are seldom const rneled iiow- 
a-days. 

The various emneteriejs — and especially the oldi‘sl. and Ifirgest 
of them, the Clin r(*h of Fiigland cennderv adjoining the railway 
ceunpound — contain 8»‘v oral tombs of historical interc'sl. A list of 
all th(; epitaphs upon them was printed at tin* Colb*(*torate Press 
in 4901. One of the best reniemb*red graves is that of Ralph 
Horsley, Head Assistant Collector vi Bellarv and s<*n of doJiu 
Horsley, T.C.R.,the name-fa thereof llorsleykonda rn*ar]VladanapaJJe. 
He was murdered by burglars whom he was endt^avonring to 
capture on the night of the 4th July 1856 in his bungalow, which 
was the building now occupied by the? Rellary Clul>. In spite of 
exhaustive enquiries hy Mr. Felly, the crime long lemaimKl a 
mystery. At last, in 1864, a man who was about to Ik; Iianged at 
Delhi for another murdei’ confessed that it was he who had killed 
Horsloy, and the detailed account he gave of the locality and the 
event left no doubt of the truth of his statement. 

Bellary contains no temples or mosques of any architectural 
merit. The most popular temple iu the place is the little shrine to 
Dnrgamma het>veen the Jail and the Sessions (k)!)!*!. its proxi- 
mity to these two buildings brings it much custom from ceidaiu 
elasscs, intercession being made for friends or relations who are 
being tried in the former or are confined iu the latter. But all 
sorts and conditions of people do worship at it, fi om BrAhmans and 
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OEAP. XV. Lingd^'ats doM^u (it ia aaid) to Muhammadans. The goddess is 
^LLARY. represented by a heap of earth covered with turmeric powder and 
hung with silvei cjp voto representations of hands, eyes, ears and so 
forth, offered by pc^rsons whom she is supposed to have cured of 
disease in these parts of their persdjis. The amiual festival takes 
place in February, when a buffalo* and many sheep arc sacrificed 
and a hook-swinging festival occurs. An gffigy, and not a man, is 
swung now-a-days. As in many lother plaoes, the buffalo’s head is 
placed in front of th<* shrine and oft it some of tht' animal’s entrails 
and a lighted lamp.’ 

Of the various niosqii(;s. the two biggest arc that in Junnini 
Masjid lane, Brucepettah, and that in Cowl Bazaar near the police- 
station. The first was built by a forjnor mufti of the town and 
enlarged in the sixties l)y a moulvi from Ongolo and again in the 
si^venties by 11a ji Abdul Khadir, a prosperous contractor. The 
second was begun from money bequeathed for the purpose by a 
childless Musalmani, the work being superintended by the then 
kotwal of (’owl Bazaar, and has since been added to by othcf 
members of ihv faith. The becf-biitehers are Ahl-i-Hadis. or 
Wahabis, and have their own moscfue. 

There are also two Muhammadan daryan of somj' local repute. 
Ghc first is that close under the little rocky hill calk'd Kattiguddam, 
next the ‘ Alam Basappa ’ bungalow, whiih w'as erected over the 
last restijig-plaec of a fakir named Makhtfim Jahdni, who liv(;d for 
several years in a cave among the boulders of the hill. The second 
is in what is now' the compound of th<? cotton spinning mill and 
keeps ill incinory one 8ado-ud-din. The spot was formi^rly the 
private property of a Hindu and the holy man was Imricd theui 
because by his intereossion the ow'iier had been blessed with a son. 

The arts, industries and trade of Bcllary — its wood-carvers and 
weavers and its spinning mill and cotton-presses — have been referred 
to in Chapter VI above ; its Ubristian Missions arc mentioned in 
* Chapter III ; its medical and educational institutions, in Chapters 

IX and X; its Jail, in Chapter XIII; and its municipality, in 
Chapter XIY. * 

It canAot be called a growing town. In the thirty years 
between 1871 and 1901 its population only increased by 12J per 
cent. It has no great industries to support it, and subsists chiefly 
by supplying the cantonment and civil station and by serving as a 
oeptro for the oollection of the exports of the neighbouring village 
and tho distribution to them of their imports. 

^ Compare tho account of tho fostival at Kudligi ou p. below. 
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The greatest mateiial want of the place at present is a proper 
water-supply. The Enropenn troops depend mainly for their water 
on the ancient well hetwcon the Fort and Face Hills already 
referred to above. There is also a small tank near the Native 
Infantry lines. Cowl Bazaa> possesses sonn' wells, bnt relies 
mainly on the Fort Ditch, Urneepettah has Ihe Nallaohenivii 
tank (which, howevt'r, r«;e(?ives iun(*h of the firainage of the Cowl 
Bazaar and is more list'd for bathhig in than drinking), the wells 
supplied by pert'olatioii from it a fid the Mainwaring tank. This last 
is the best source in the town. Its uamo-fathtn*, Lienteuant Sweed- 
Jaiid Mainwaring of the 2ii(i llcgimeiit, N.I., was l).A.(i,M.G. of 
the Ceded districts from 1859 to 18(12. Ht* began, with convict 
Jabonr from the neighbouring jail, tht* qnaiTving of thi* rock in 
this spot which is still carried on whenever the water is low iMiongh 
iiiitl has evt'iitually resulted in the formation of a tank. 

None of these supplies ar<* convenient and in dry seasons they 
are even insuffieiont. The first iuiproveincnts were thosi' carried 
uiit by ( -aptain d . F. Fischer, II. K., when E.xeentive Engiiuw of 
JJellary in 1864. In that yi'ar In^ eUt two ithannels from the tank 
(then quite out of repair) which lies sonth-wisst of thi5 rai?e-course, 
oTii' leading to the small tank near the Native InfantiT lines, and 
Uio other to the Fort Ditch. Those cost some lls. 6.500, 

In the following year he repaired, and raisiMl the hank of, the 
tank w'hii^h supplied those two channels, and thus inereased its 
capacity. The work cost some, Bs. 17,000 imd the tank has over 
since been known as “Fisi'hcrs tank.^’ He next, in 18()6, sug- 
gested that a ehaiuiel should b(^ out from thi? tenth milestone on 
the Kndatini road to his tank, so as to intercept and (U)lleot the 
water flowing down four nullahs which drain that part of the Copper 
Mountain range. The scheme was at first shelved on the ground 
that the “ High Levd r-hannel of the ‘‘ Upper Bcllarv Project ’■ 
v)f the Madras Irrigation Company, which was to run from the 
Vallabhdpiiram anicut to Bellarv town, would render it unneces- 
sary. Bnt when this Project was dropped, a modification of 
FischcFs scheme, by whir-h thi^ water of one of the four nullahs was 
turned into a reservoir constructed near the Allipuram hamlet of 
Kollagallu village (some four mih^s down the Kuilatini road) ami 
thence taken to FischePs tank, was oveiitnally carried out. Part 
of it was done as a. relief -work in the famine of J 866. The can- 
tonment has greatly benefited from these improvements, but they 
have done nothing for Brucopettah or the eastern part of the town. 
In 1871 the water-famine was so severe that the municipal council 
was driven to the extreme step of arranging for the railway to 
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CHAP. xr. Itfiug in 20,000 fjallons daily Hby train from tho Hagari, thi> 
Bbllaet. water to bo stored in Bellary in thtfiron tanks “ used by the troops 
I luring tho Abyssinian expedition,” The very day before tho 
first consignment was to bo brought in a timely fall of rain ron- 
fiored the arrangement no longci# nooessary, and tho eomplotion 
shortly afterwards of tho Allipnram scheme helped to relievo thi* 
sit uatioi 1 . A committee was, iiowe vor, appointed to suggest further 
sources of supply, and it rooommonded that th(^ stream whi(?h flows 
hy Vonnahalli should be tunieli into tho Nallachoruvu. 'Ibis 
was done? as a relief-work in' tho 1870 famine ai a cost of semo 
Es. 10,000. 

In 1895 the Military authorities urged the nooessity of still 
further improving thi? supply au«1 thr»x) diffiTont schemes wt'iv 
proposed. n.be first suggestc^d cutting a deep (bannel along ihu 
slope of th«v (Joppor Mountain to intercept rain-water and the 
under-ground springs ; tho second the enlargement of the Alli- 
pnram tank ; and tht* third the pumping of a supply from thu 
* luider-tiow of the Hagari river near the point where the railway 
crosses it. Gfovernment (‘onsidercMl ’ that tho ‘first two were 
oondemnotl by the unoc^rtainty of the supply they imsurod. The 
Hagari sohenie was estimated to cost some ten lakhs and to involve 
an annual expenditure of half a lakh, and was thus altogotlier 
lieyond the means of the municipality. 

At pr(}s(‘ut hopes are centred in the new Tungabhadra project, 
the main ekiimel of which will pass close to, and above, tho town 
and afford it an inexhaustible supply. 

Hir^halu, also known as Dandinahirehalu to distinguish it 
from the neighbouring village of Hirehdlu Siddaimram, lies 12 
miles sonth-wost of Bellary along the Bangalore road. It has a 
population of 4,266, is a TJnion, and contains a police-station and 
travellers’ bungalow. Its fort, of which i-omains still exist, is said - 
to hav(j beim taken by Mordri Eao of Gooty from tho poligar 
of Eayadrug and shortly afterwards re-taken, after a siege of three 
months, by one of 'Haidar’s generals. Hirehalu was the village to 
which Bi\^a Eao, tlio chief of Baudur, elected to retire when his 
jagbir was temporarily resumed by .the British in 1817. It used 
to be famous for its brassware, but the industry is now neaidy dead, 
only brass gongs and horns being made by a few families of the 
Bogara sub-division of the Jains. A considerable number of tho 
villagers weavo the coarse cloths worn by the women of tho poorer 
olasses. North-west of >Hirdhdlu, in the flank of the Copper 

* a.O., No. 14i6S.M. of 2l8t June 1897. 

^ Hiles’HvAtr 
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tfountaiiii is a piotnresqae glen containing a waterfall, which is 
called “ Gavi Siddappa ” and used in days gone by to be a week- 
end resort of Europeans stationed in Bellary. 

Kappagallu: Six miles nq^th-east of Bellary and north of 
the road from thence to A16r. Population 1,237. The granite 
hill within its limits, known to Europeans as “ tho Peaoook Hill,” 
is a familiar object from bellary. The name is said to have been 
gained from the number of peafpwl it held in days gone by, but 
every bit of its undergrowth has long since been carried to Bellary 
for fire- wood. 

Tho hill is now chiefly noteworthy as containing the remains 
of perhaps the most extensive prehistoric settlement in the district. 
The signs of occupation are chiefly on the north side, near the top, 
and include^ small terraces revetted with rough stone ; made ground 
fall of ashes, broken pottery and implements ; bones of bullocks ; 
small tanks made by damming up the little stream there ; troughs 
hollowed in the granite and apparently used for crushing com ; 
largo numbers of celts in all stages of manufacture mado from a 
fine-grained pale green stone which occurs in the great diorite trap 
dyke which runs lengthwise through the hills ; and shallow ellip- 
tical troughs worn in the granite by the efforts of tho workers to 
polish these celts by rubbing them against the hard rock. 

High up among the dark rocks which form tho crest of tho 
trap dyke on the northern end of the hill (many of which give 
out curious metallic notes when struck with a stone) arc a large 
number of rough figures, pictures, or gre^tiy made by bruising the 
flat surfaces of tho rocks with pieces of harder stone. Mr. F. 
Fawcett has described them in detail in a paper read before the 
Congress of Orientalists and printed in the Asiatic Qmrterhf Beviev 
for 1892. Hand-sketches of some of them by Mr. R, Sewell are 
appended to this, and in Mr. Bruce Foote’s well-known collection 
of prehistorios is a set of photographs of them taken by i\ii 
Fawcett. Oxen with prominent humps and very long honjt 
different in type to existing breeds, are the favourite subject for 
these pictures, but representations of men and women (always 
naked) are frequent and dogs, antelopes, deer, leopards, elephants 
and peacocks (though no horses) also appear. Some few of the 
pictures, clearly distinguishable frem the others, are modem in 
origin, but it seems permissible to oonjeoture that the remainder 
are connected with the prehistoric settlement on the hill. The 
style of the figures is very unusual and arehi^o and they are far from 
the ordinary paths about the hill and among confused piles of 

• Bee Mr. Bmoe Foote’s popor in J.A«8J3.y Ivi, pt. 8, No. 8, 1887. 
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OHAP. .XT» perfectly bare boulders which no oow*herd or wood-outter would 
Bslkibt. ordinarily have any object in traversing. Just below them is the 
prehistoric settlement. They represent animals not now found in 
the surrounding country. Some of them are upside down^ and^ 
since it is highly improbable that they were drawn bottom up- 
wards, the rooks on which they appear must have been overturned 
after they were executed. That the rocks have moved consider- 
ably after they wore drawn is al^ proved by the fact that some 
of the pictures are in places which are now inaccessible. ‘ These 
figures are thus of unusual interest. Mr. Bruce Foote writes that 
he knows of only one other place (a hill in theBaiohdr dodb) 
where similar drawings occur in any number. 

The two cinder mounds which stand in the fields just scum 
of this £appagallu hill are referred to below in the account of 
Kudatini. 

Eenohanaguddam : A village of 1,199 inhabitants on the 
bank of the Tungabhadra, four miles south-west of Simguppa. 
The Siruguppa and Ddsanilru anicuts which cross the river just 
here have been referred to in Chapter IV above. The place contains 
a lower fort in which most of its inhabitants reside and another ou 
the top of the rock called Kenohanagudda which gives the village 
its name. At the foot of this rock is the temple of Ghang&dhara. 
Some of the ceilings in this Are painted with representations of 
gods and goddesses which are now fast crumbling away^ Built 
into its southern wall is a long inscription, dated A.D. 1708, 
giving the genealogy of one Kenohana Gowd and stating that ho 
built the temple and the upper fort. It says that his ancestors 
were heodmeii of Siruguppa and that at the time he built his fort 
the rock was called Hosa gudda, or * new rock.’ It has since como 
to be called by his name. He had three sons, the inscription goes 
on, of whom one, named VirfipAksha, followed his father as 
chief.* 

The local historians call this son Tampdpati (both names are 
those of the god in the Hampi temple and arc interchangeable) 
' and point to his tomb in the family’s burying place at the entrance 
of the village. They say ho was succeed^ by his widow Tan- 
gamma. This lady’s name Is known to every one round about. 
She is said to have narrowly escaped capture by Tipu on o&e 
oeoasipn, and a picturesque tale of the end of her rule is told. &e 
had two sonsj says the story, who were both seized by Tipu. Ghe 

^ Thii aooonnt, which maSt he correct, diftere «ltp|^her from that siveii in 
?h»roah*a OowilNr, 
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was murdered and the other was converted to Isldm. Fearing 
that this pervert would sueoeed her, she mode over her possessions 
to the Company in exchange for a life pension. The correct, and 
more prosaio, account is related in a letter of the 25th August 1802 
from Munro to Barry Close. Ylo says — 

“ After the transfer of the C?eded districts to tUo British Goverii- 
“ nient, I was surprised to find that a part of Kcuehaiiaguddam was 
*• held by a Marattha manager in the name of. the sou of Hurry Punt. 
“ There was no mention of any ehch cession in the partition treaty of 
“ 1792 and all that I could learn was that the vilhiges in question hud 
“ been delivered over soon after the treaty to Narhar Shnstri, a confi- 
“ dential Brahmin in the service of Hurry Punt, by order of Tipu 
“ Sultan, that this grant had been tho consoquenco of soino good 
“ offices rendered to the Sultan during tho iicgociations and that tho 
“ manager applied tho revenue to liis private use, and that lio had 
‘‘lately been seized and confined by Thangumma the Dossayiii. 1 
“ stated the circumstances to Government and was directed to expel 
“ Thangamma and take possession of the jughire on account of the 
“ Company.’* 

On the Kenchanaguddam are. the remains of Kenchaiia Gowd’s 
“ palace.” In another place is the cave of Sidda Malayya, a local 
saint, with a Canaresc inscription near it. The village also contains 
a hrinddvamm to a disciple of the famous Mddhva saint Hdgha* 
v^ndrasvdmi whose tomb at MantsAla is referred to in tho account 
of that village on p. 204 above. 

Kudatini : A village 12 miles west-north-wost of Bcllary 
and one mile from the railway station of the same name. Union ; 
polioe-station ; travellers’ bungalow. Population 5,414. 

The place was described in 1840 by Newbold,^ who called it 
“ Courtney,” and his account has been copied into several later 
books of reference. He considered that it must formerly have 
been a Jain stronghold as the mosque near the north gate of tho 
fort, the Lingdyat shrine near the west gate and the temple to 
Knm&rasv&ini all show signs of having originally been Jain basiia 
or shrines, and the naked headless imago among the prickly-poar 
outside the western gate of the fort seems clearly also to have been 
of Jain origin. 

There must, moreover, have once been a Hindu temple of more 
than usual excellence in or near tho village, for built into the walls 
of the forti into the sides of the well opposite the north gate of the 
fort, and elsewhere, and lying scattered about the village, are 
several pieces of religious sculpture finely executed in a close- 
grained blaok etone. 

1 Jtodrdt and 8ci,t xi, 807. 
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OQAP. XT. Local legends saj that the god Eumdrasrdmi halted at this 
Bcliabt. Tillage on his way to the conquest *of the demon Tdrak&snxa who 
lived on the Sandur hills,^ and the temple to that deity is the best 
in the village. As has already been seen in Chapter II, the place 
has an ancient histo^. Two ^ahlltakuta insorip^ons dated 948-49 
and 971-72 A.D. occur in it, the second of which mentions the 
ettiogup of an image of Skanda (Kui!i4rasv&mi). There are 
also three grants of the Western Chdlukya king VikramAditya 
VI, dated 1098-99, 1099-1100, anil 1119-20 respectively, and one 
of Jagaddkamalla of the same dynasty dated 1148-49. These 
frequently mention “the forest where the god Subrahmanja 
(Kumdrasvdmi) made penance.” The Hoysala dominion is repre- 
sented by a record of Vira-Balldla II, dated 1218-19. For the 
merit of king Achyuta Fdya of Vijayanagar a grant was made in 
1532-33 to the Virabhadra temple. Several other inscriptions 
^ Gcour in the village, but they have been wantonly damaged or 
mutilated. Most of them are, as usual, headed with representa- 
tions of the lingam and of the two symbols of eternity, the sun and 
moon, to denote that their testimony wdl last for ever. 

Opposite the old travellers’ bungalow, now used as a rest-house 
for Hindus, are two stones sculptured with figures which apparentl} 
commemorate local heroes. Another stands near the western gate 
of the fort. Just outside the northern gate is a sati-stone, the 
widow being shown with one hand raised to heaven in the usual 
manner. 

East of the village and south of the eleventh milestone on the 
road from Bellary is a line of black rooks formed by the outcrop 
of a trap dyke. Newbold mentioned them in a paper written in 
1845,* pointing out that when struck by stone or metal such of 
them as are lightly poised, give out curious metallic notes of vary- 
ing tones, and his account has brought these “ ringing-stones ” a 
considerable amount of notice. It will, however, be found that 
the rocks of very many other trap dykes, if they ha|^n to be 
poised with the requisite delicacy, will give these same metallic 
notes. Those on the Peacock Hill, referr^ to above in the aocount 
of Eappagallu, may be cited as one instance. 

Some three miles west of Eudatini, to the north of the pass 
leading to Tdranagallu through the low line of hilla which runs 
down from the Copper Mountain, is a curious mound of einders 
the origin of which has given rise to much speculation. It is 
dome-E^ped, soma 45 feet in height and about 150 yards m 

> See the aoooant of the Xam&rMvAini temple i& ths next diapter. 
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oiroumferenoe, and is composed of massbs of semi-vitrifled scorious 
cinders, resembling slag and often hard enough to scratch glass. 
These masses are full of small bubbles and of cavities which often 
contain a white friable ash. The mound gives out a hollow sound 
when struck with any heavy substance. The natives call tbo spot 
Bhdi-Kanivo (“ ash-pass or Bhdigunta (“ ash-hiir’) and say 
that the mound is the aslies of an impious giant called llidimbjisura 
who was slain here by Bhima, one of the five Pandava btothors. 
Other popular accounts say that^tho slain in a great balilo wore all 
burnt in one heap hero. 

Lieutenant Newbqjd * was the fh’st to call attention to the 
mound. Various theories were advanced to account for ii . By 
some it was thought to be of volcanic origin, by others to uoiisisi 
merely of kunkar. Nowbold himself inclined to the idea that it 
was “ the remains of some ancient furnace.” 

He pointed out that other similar mounds were reported to 
exist in Mysore, and that in Bellary district there were two 
more at the eastern base of the Copper Mountain, west of Hala- 
kundi on the Bollary-IIirehdlu road. In a later paper ^ ho again 
reverted to the matter and drew attention to another similar 
mound at Nimbdpnram north-east of Hampi ruins, and two others 
immediately south of the Kappagallu (Peacock) Hill. Ncwbold 
out into one of the two last and found that it was not homograicous 
throughout, but was composed of strata or layers of ashy earth, 
scori®, dark earth, and so foi*th, and that it rested on a bed of 
gravel detritus from the surrounding rocks. This disposed of the 
theory that it was caused by volcanic action. Ho made an exhaust- 
ive examination of the cindem and showed them to be of animal 
origin and not due to lime-burning, brick-making, iron-smelting, 
glass-working or any other manufacturing process, lie showed 
that there is mention in more than one old Hindu rccoi’d of women 
homing themselves in great numbers when their husbands were 
slain in battle, and inclined finally to the conclusion that the 
mounds were either the remains of those slain in some such battle 
who, perhaps with their wives, h&d Ijccn burnt there, or of the 
great sa or i ficia l holocausts which the early annals of the country 
mention as being •ccasionally performed to propitiate the gods. 
Huge burnt sacxifices were the vogue in other countries also. 
Solomon (2 Chron. vii, 5) once offered up 22,000 oxen and 1 ‘-^0,000 
sheep on a single occasion. 

> J V, e7C (1886) and Madra$ Jowrn. Lit, and vii, ISlP (1838). The 
latter givee a eketoh of the mound. 

» (old series), Tii, 137 (18«). 
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OEAF. XY. Many years later an examination of the Eudatini mound was 
BtixABT. made by Hr. Bruce Foote. He f owd ' in the little gullies washed 
by the rain in its sides a celt and some mealiug^stonea and com* 
crushers such as the prehistoric peoples used to makO) with 
numerous bones (mostly bovine) and fragments of pottery. 
These discoveries served to connect the mound with the neolithic 
settlements which arc scattered about tht district and Mr. Bruce 
Foote inclined to the theory that it was caused by a holocaust of 
animals at some religious colebAtion. He ^ded to Newbold’s 
list of such mounds ahother west of Sdnavdsapuram (about half 
way along the road from Bellary to Siruguppa), and smaller ones 
on Eurikuppi hill) three miles north-west of Toranagallu, and on 
the hill, fort and saddle at Kakabdlu, about three miles north- 
north-west of Jdga, both in Hospet taluk. In the mound at 
Sdnavdsapuram and the two at the foot of the Copper Mountain 
he* found more prehistoric implements, comprising celts, chisels, 
mcaling-stones, com^crushers and broken pottery. Yet other 
mounds have since been discovered, but those at Eudatini and 
Nimbdpuram are the largest at present known. 

In a recent paper * Mr. E. Sowell has suggested other explana- 
tions of the occurrence of these mounds. He doubts whether it is 
sufficiently proved that they are all of them as old as neolithic 
times. He considers it more probablcT that at least those at 
Eudatini and Nimbdpuram axe cither the remains of persons slain 
in some of the many bloody battles which took place round about 
the Vijayanagar capital between the forces of that empire and the 
Muhammadans (these bodies would naturally have been burnt to 
prevent pestilence), or that they wore caused by the wholesale 
satis which are known to have taken place in those days when 
kings or other persons of importance died. He points out that 
moi^ of the mounds occur along the main routes towards Yijaya- 
nagar and shows that the descriptions left by Duarte Barbosa and 
Caesar Frederic of the place near that city where the great satis 
took place eorrespond with the position of the Nimbdpuram mound. 
He submitted to the examination of experts in England some of 
the bones found on excavation in certain of the mounds and of 
these one specimen was reported to be human, two others certainly 
not human and the rest indeterminable. 

Mr. Sewell’s article also quotes two further theories suggested 
by Mr, Bruce Foote in a private letter written in 1891, foxar years 
subsequent to his ’’paper m the J.A.S.B. above refei^ to. In 

* J.A.8.B.,#?], pt. 8, No, 8, 1887. i^also Jtum* AnihtspHof* 
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this ktter lio oonoludos that • tho ICiidatiiii and Nimbdpnram cHjkP. xy, 
mounds were prohabl j funeral pyres ; that some of the smidler ones Billabt. 

were plwes at which the prohistorio people held great feasts ; and — 
that others were caused by the ^^idental burning of great heaps 
of cattle manure and straw. In connection with this last hypo- 
thesis he cites the .custom of some of the tribes of South Africa, 
who pile up their cattle ihanuro in banks inside their thorn zaribas, 

Kunigddu : The village lieJ close under, the eastern end of tho 
Kurugddu hills, which are so conspicuous from Bellary to the 
north-Tlorth-wcst. It is a Union, has a population of 3,984, and 
contains a police-station. It boasts as ancient a history as almost 
any vfllage in the district. As has already been seen in Chapter 
11, inscriptions show that as far back as the beginning of the 7th 
century it formed part of the possessions of the early Chdiukyan 
kings of Bad&nii. At tho time of the revival of the later Western 
Chdlukyan dynasty it was the capital of tho ^ Ballakimde throe- 
hundred ' in tho * !^Amtala country,* and in or near it are three 
records of this period dated respectively 1 027-28, 1030-31 and , 

1048-49. Another, dated 1148-49, of tho time of Jagaddkamalla 
II of the same lino^mentions Immadi-Bdohamalla as his feudatory. 

This was the father of the Kalideva of the Ndgavamsa who made 
in 1199 the first reoorded^gifts to tho Pampdpati temple at Hampi. 

At this time Kurugddu was apparently a large place, as it is often 
called a Pattana (town) in the inscriptions and seems to have been 
fortified. About 1185 it was for some time the residence of the 
last of the Western Ghdlukyan kings.. It was reduced in A.JD. 

1191 by the Hoysala king Vira-Balldla II. 

One of the Mackenzie manuscripts gives tho more rceent history 
of the place. It was one of tho forts given by the Bijdpur Sultan 
to the Bdluda Hanumappa Ndyak referred to in the account of 
BeBary town above. Hanumappa put in bis sou Ddviippa to rule 
it and he was chief there until lt48. He was followed by his son 
Bdmappa, on whose death without Heirs (^hikka Ndyak Sdhib, 
poligar of Bellary (see the account of Bellary), came into posses- 
sion of it. He and his officers twice beat off the Musalmans but 
were eventually turned out by them. In 1697, however, Ohikka 
Ndyak Sdhib’s son Ddvappa Ndyak regained tho place and rulod 
it from his head-quarters at Bellaiy. But ho was not allowed to 
hold it unquestioned, for a faction sprang up which established 
itsehf strongly in what is now known as ' old Eumgddu,’ in the 
hollow among the hills immediately west of the preset village, 
hehiiid the EdUs Oddi^ or *raii^ wall.’ Ddvappa consequenUy 
built (in 1701 -- 02 j the fort which now stands on the top of the . 
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Hanumanta hill, the lower fort at' foot of it^ and the present 
village of Kurug6du, and persuaded his^ople to'inoveiinto them. 
Simultaneously he paeified the f^tion by presents and pardons. 
JIc died soon after and the rest ^of the history of Kurugddu is 
(iimilar to that of Bellary. Haidar took it in 1775 after he had 
reduced Bellarj', and probably, as in the case of that town, he 
improved the fort. The big circular bastion outside the main 
gate looks newer than the rest of it. 

The citadel on the top of the llauumanta hill (so called from 
the llanum^n temple on its summit, in which is an, inscription stat- 
ing that it was built in 1780-81) is still in existence, as is also 
the lower fort. They are connected by a path up thf hill 
protected at intervals by circular bastions and jneither of them 
possess any special points of interest. The hill itself contains a 
number of moro than usually onrious tors and logging stones. 

At the west end of the village is the temple of Basav^svara 
with a conspicuous modem gdpuram. Within it is a large 
Nandi, or bulV of Siva, which is a monolith 12 feet high. 
Attached to the temple is “ Nilamma’s mathy^ which is held in 
great repute by Lingayats, Nilamma was the daughter of the 
headman of Sindigdri, five miles due east of Enrugddn, and was 
dedicated as a Basavi in the Basavdsvara, temple somewhere about 
Haidar’s time. She is represented by if wooden cot of the usual 
pattena, with bedling spread upon it, which is said to have been 
the one she used while still aliVe. Though a Basavi in name, 
she is said to have lived a virtuous life and it is perhaps this 
circumstance which led to what practically amounts to her deifica- 
tion after death, She is oollcd the wife of Basavdsvara and is 
credited with having performed numerous miracles. 

In front of the main entrance of the Basav^svara temple is a 
fine example of the virdkaU^ or soulpturcd slabs commemorating 
local heroes, wbioh are so common in this district. It represents a 
man mounted on a horse and holding a drawn sword in his hand. 
In front of him walks an attendant carrying (apparently) liquid 
refreshment and behind him a woman and a child. The woman is 
followed by a servant cafrying an umbrella, and must therefore be 
a person of consequonoe. There are several other slabs of the same 
kind in other parts of the village. 

West again of this is the site of old Kurugddu, which is now 
all open fields, and in these fields stand the most noteworthy anti- 
quities in the village, a collection of Jain temples which is perhaps 
without a rival in the district. There are nine of them here and a 
tenth stands on the other (northera) aide of the ^anumallta lull id 
the north of the suburb of t^j&lap^. Three of the nine atend 



joae toipellwr. about 100 yards soatk-west of the gdporam of the chap, xt 
Baiav^sws temple, four mcne are within the Rdh QMhsdA the Brnm, 
other three are in the Adds between these two groups. AUofthese 
tem]des hare been ooi^staraeted of granite without the use of 
mortar. An insoription in one, &ted 1176-76, mentions its erection 
by li merchant. With one exception, they idl possess the stone 
ibof ascending in steps Yrhioh is such a noticcablo feature of the 
Jain temples among the ruins at Hampi. They now bear various 
Hindu names and usually a linghm has been placed in their inner 
shrines. They all follow the same general design, and this consists 
of a single shrine faood by an open mantapam supported upon 
stone pillars either circular or square (or both) in plan, and bear- 
ing a strong general resemblance to those seen in the Ghdlukyan 
temples in Hadagalli and Harpanahalli taluks. The various 
mantapams differ in size and omateness. Some have only ten ^ 
pillars. That in the Ilinddli Sangam^svara temple, the western- 
most of those within the Jffdlu Godi and the largest and most 
striking of the series, has as many as 36. Sometimes the four 
centre pillars are of polished black marble, excellently sculptured. 

Over Ihe doorways leading to the shrines — some at least of which 
seem to have been added at a period subsequent to the erection of 
the rest of the temple — are usually sculptured representations of 
pyramidal temple towers. These doorways are usually more 
elaborately sculptured than the rest of the building and in several 
cases the panels alongside them have been pierced with openings 
(sometimes plain, sometimes slightly ornamented) which bring to 
remembrance the elaborate pierced stone windows which so often 
occupy a similar position in the Ch41ukyan temples. On the outer 
wall of one of the shrines are also carved a series of bays and niches 
which strongly jfesemble in general design— though they are 
much less ornate and in much lower relief — tiie similar decorations 
outside the Ch&lukyan temples. Probably further examination of 
the various examples of. this class of architecture in the district 
would render it possible to exhibit the gradual degrees by which 
the Jain style shades into the Chdlukyan. The largest of these 
temples, as has b^n said, is that now oidled Hindhli Sangam^s- 
vam gndi and it is in addition distinguished by two stone elephants, 
six feet high, standing, each side of the steps leading up to it. 

That in the best lepmr and the most strikingly situated is the one 
in .6|41ap6ta. The excellent sculpture of the four pillars support- 
iug the ii^e mantapam facing this is also worth notice. The 
whejis sniieB shoWf how stvnng Jain influmioe must at one time 
have:,<been in this looaliiy and other ^^lated tenqfJes of smne 
s^la ooonr in the neighboaihood. ^ere is one in the village of 
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)HAP. XV. Sindig^ mentioned above, another at E61hm, nine miles from 
Billabt. Bellaiy along the Siroguppa roaj (this has th^e shrines and is 
— built of the handsdme red granite of the looalitj) and anotjjliet 
at Tekkalakdta. It is said that there is another at Vorav&yi, 
six miles west of Enrugddu and a detailed search would doubtless 
reveal yet other examples. 

The only industries in Eurugddu arv the weaving of coarse 
" white cloths and oumblies. 

Siroguppa: A town of 5,\305 inhabitants in the northern 
comer of the taluk. It is the head-quarters of a Deputy Tahsildar 
and a Sub-registrar, is a Union, and contains a police-station. It 
stands on a narrow branch of the Tungabhadra. The river splits 
near Eenohanaguddam into two channels which enclose between 
^ them the island of Ddsandru, six miles long, and reunite at its 

lower end. 

The name Siruguppa means “ pile of wealth ’’ and is well 
earned by the striking contrast which its rich wet land, watered 
by two branches of an anient channel from the Tungabhadra, 
affords to the parched dry land around it. Of the wet land in this 
village, its northern neighbour Ibhardmpuram, and Ddsanhm 
island the Settlement Officer said in 1896*^1 may say, without 
hesitation, that these are the very best of the lands I have seen in 
any district (and I have served in eight districts including Tanj ore), 
especially those of the Ddsanhru island. ’’ They are nearly all a 
black loam, and some 20 acres are the ordinary lighter rdgada. 
hVom them are sent to Bellary and Addni large quantities of 
paddy, plantains, oocoanuts, sweet potatoes, pine-apples aflid garlic. 
The viliage boasts a larger revenue assessment (Es. 26,000) than 
any other in the district. The town has not however advanced 
rapidly in size. It lost 9 per cent, of its population in the 1877 
famine and in the thirty years between 1871 and 1901 its inhabit- 
ants only increased by 5 per cent. 

The picturesque reach of the Tungabhadra which separates the 
village from Ddsanhru island is flanked on the hither side for about 
a quarter of a mile by the old Siruguppa fort, while the other bank 
is fringed writh the ooooanut palms of the island. On a bastion of 
the fort stands the temple to Sambhu Linga, the oldest in the 
village. Within its enclosure are two inscribed stones, but one 
is broken in two and the other is chipped. Opposite the temple 
to tTr-amma, the village goddess, is another inscription. In the 
hospital is yet another. The most frequented temple in the place 
is the new one to Eottdru Basavanna, with the oonepumous 
gdpuram. It was built (as the inscription over its doorway teili- 
les) in 1887 by a rich local sowoar. 
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Tekkftlakdta : A village of ^,516 inliabitants, and containing OHAP. XV. 
a poliooHstation, 27 miles north bf Bellaiy on the Simguppa road. BiLLAar. 
West of it lies a bold group of granite hills containing many fine ^ 

blocks and tors. Mr. Brace Foote says that one of the latter on 
the south-western spur of TekSalakota gudda, as seen from the 
north by morning light, has the exact shape of a huge bear sitting 
upon bis haunches.” T^ith the villages adjoining, Tekkalakdta 
(like Bellary and Eurugddu) was granted by the king of Bijipur 
after the downfall of Yijayanagar in 1565 to the Bdluda Hanu- 
inappa Ndyak who has already been mentioned in the account of 
Bellaiy town above. He built a fort which stood round aboiit the 
Amar^svara temple in the southern part of the village, but of 
which scarcely a trace now remains. It was from this that the 
village gets its name, which means southern fort,” the adjective 
distinguishing it, perhaps, from the Haldkota further north. 

The headman of the village possesses a MS. which gives further 
details of its history and which, where it can be tested, is accurate. 

This says that in 1725 Hanumappa's descendants, who ruled 
Tekkalakdta from Bellary, lost it to the Musalman governors of 
Addni, who in the next year appointed over it an amildar called 
Navrdb T41i Amul Eh4n. In 1759 Basdlat Jang, who then held 
the jaghir of Addni, appointed Hassanulla Khdn as amildar* 

This is confirmed by the insoription on a stone beside the Virabhadra 
temple at the entrance to the village which, after narrating the 
appointment, calls upon all whom it may concern loyally to obey 
the new officer or take the consequences. Ten years later, in 1769, 

Basdlat Jang gave the place in jaghir to one Fir Jaji Mohidin 
84hib. In 1775 Haidar Ali, after taking Bellary and Kurugddu, 

.captured Tokkalakdta also, and it was he who built the square 
stone fort which adjoins the Biruguppa road. This is in fair 
condition, but contains little but prickly-pear. 

Well to the south of the village is a strikingly steep isolated 
rock crowned with a round watch tower. 

The Amardsvara temple already mentioned contains an inscrip- 
tion which says that in A.D. 1511 one Jakka R4ya built it as an 
offering to Siva and in honour of king Krishna !^ya of Vijaya- 
nagar. The templo is nearly buried in earth and debris but has 
been partly excavated and provided with a set of steps leading 
down to it. Some 20 or 30 yards from it is a small hole in the 
ground at the bottom of which some masonry appears, and 
probably there are other buildings buried there. 

West of the village is the temple to K4du Siddappa, a local 
saint, knd the mantapam in* which he lies buried. Between them 
stands an ancient and gnarled margosa tree which is regularly 
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CHIP. ZT« worshipped. Above the samt’s grave is the . oot which he h said 
piARY. to have tised. He was a Ling&yat* and a man of that sect loob 
after the worship. 

Many are the mirades which he performed when alive. He 
brought ridn whenever it was wanted, 'protddied the village cattle 
from wild beasts and. on one occasion saddled a wall, mounted it, 
and made it trot. His help is still invok^ when dijBioulties arise. 
Prayers for rain are now-a-days made by some holy Musalmans, 
who hold an inam for this sei^rice. 'I^ey go out on the day 
appointed by their dreams and offer intercession in a grotto among 
the line of hills which flanks the village on the west. 

In the north-east part of the village, two miles away, is a 
temple to Hari Mallappa, where a considerable festival and fair is 
held annually. 

The only industry in Tekka|^k6ta is the weaving of. coarse 
cotton fabrics (from thread spun at Bellary) hj Pinjdris or 
Dflddkulas, who are more than usually numerous in this village. 
They make purdahs and cloth for native tents, sometimes colour- 
ing the thread with the clayey pigments found in the Sandur 
hills. 
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HADAGALLI TALUK. 


Though Hadagalli is one of the four western taluks ” of the cHAP. XY. 
district, where red and mixed soils usually greatly predominate, a Hadaoalu. 

tract in its southern oomer oomprising nearly one-^ird of its area 

is oovered with blaok ootton-soi]| Of tho remainder, mixed soils 
occupy about two-thirds and red land one-third. It is one of the 
flattest taluks in the district, for its many undulations are of the 
long and low yariety and it is only in the two places in the south 
where the extremities of the Mallappanbetta and Kallahalligudda 
ranges run into it'that it can be said to be broken by real hills. 

The whole of it drains ultimately into the Tungabhadra, the eastern 
half by way of the Ghikka Hagari. It is perhaps tho healthiest 
part of the district. 

Statistics relating to the taluk will be found in the separate 
Appendix. The abrupt decline which occurred in the number of 
its inhabitants between 1891 and 1901 was duo to the fact that in 
the former year the census fell upon a date on which large crowds 
of pilgrims from Bombay and Mysore were assembled at tho great 
festiv^ at Maildr and consequently the population as then enumer- 
ated was gr^tly above the normal. As many as nine-tenths of 
the people speak Ganarese. Jains number nearly four hundred, a 
slightly higher figure than in any other taluk. The weaving 
indust^ at Hampdadgaram and Tambarahalli is referred to in ^ 
Chapter yi. 

Had agal li taluk shares with Harpanahalli the peculiarity of 
being praotioaUy the only part of the Presidenoy in which any 
examples of the Chdlnkyan style of architecture -have been found. 

Outsile these two. taluks, the only instances of the style at present 
on record are thOf temples at Ambali ^ in Kfidligi, at Peddatum* 

ImUpi in Addni and at KambadAru, near the southern frontier of 
the Kalyandmg taluk of Anantapur. Examples abound, how- 
ever, in Mysore and Dharwar. In Hadagalli taluk, temples built 
in style ooour at Hadagalli, Hirdhadagalli, and Mdgalam, 
and, in Harpanahalli, at Bdgali, Halavd^n, Kuruvatti and 
Kilagunda. All of these lie within a oMe with a radius of 
twelve and they have been described in detail, with numerous 
piana end drawings, in Mr. Rea’s Ohdktkyan Architecture* Some 

* 8m the oofeiM of this pUoo below. 

* Vohiae XXI of the BeporU of the ArduMlogioaaSiurTey of Indio (Gorei^ 
aiSBlfkeHblIadrM, 1886 ). 
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acoount of each of them will be found in the notioes of these varioue 
places below, and a slight description of the style and its peculiari- 
ties may be given here once for all. 

As has already been seen,^ the Western Gh&lukyae, after whom 
this form of architecture has been nWed, were originally Jains and 
later Hindus, and though the style appears ‘ to have had its origin 
in the earlier form of faith, and so retains Jtraoes of Jain influence, 
its situation, locally, midway between the Dravidian and northern 
styles led it to occasionally borrow^features and forms from both. 
In its essentials, it remains none the less, an individual and 
distinct style. Its towers do not follow the “ pine«apple ” shape of 
those in Ganjdm and Orissa, nor are they buQt in stories like the 
gopuras of the well-known temples in the southern districts, but 
ascend in steps and are pyramidal. The plan of the shrines is 
sometimes (though not in Bellary) star-shaped, instead of sqnare 
as in Dravidian examples, and, speaking generally, the design 
usually comprises several of these shrines opening on to a mantapam 
in the centre in a manner quite distinct from that followed in 
the Dravidian style. The pillars have none of the brackets so 
characteristic of those in the south and are usually all different in 
detail, though corresponding pairs are similar in outline. Finally, 
pierced stone slabs arc used for windows, a method followed in no 
other style. 

But what strikes the observer as being most oharaoteristio is the 
extraordinary richness, power, delicacy and finish of the stone 
carving in these temples. It has been said* that **no chased 
work in gold or silver could possibly be finer” and yet the 
ornament is very bold, being generally completely undercut and 
sometimes attached to the masonry by the slenderest of stems. 
Some of the pillars bear signs of having been turned on some sort 
of lathe. The material used is pot-stone or steatite and was prob- 
ably obtained from the disused quarries which are stiU to be seen at 
Nila^nda and at Angfiru on the Tnngabhadr^ five miles from 
Hirdhadagalli. This is said to be soft when first quarried and to 
harden on exposure to the air. It weathers into varying beautiful 
shades of brown, and yot is so little affected by exposure that the 
details of the work remain as sharp as the day they were fashioned. 
The finest work in the group is perhaps to be found in the pillars 
of the big mantapam at B&gali, the orilings at M&galam and tht 

^ See Chapter II abore, p. 27 

* Fertrusson's Indian Architecture (1876), pp. 887, 389. 

* Colonel Meadows Taylor quoted in VerB^sson'a Arehitectwe mi Dharmt* 
ond MyeorCt p. 48. He refers to the temple at Qadag. The desoription; eaaaot 
be literally applied to the fiellary examples. 
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dfliorwfijs and exterior at Hird|)adagalli. The Halavdgalu temple 
u the least ornate of the series. Mr. Bea considers that the 
earliest of the temples is that ^t B&gali and that they are all of 
approximately the same periq^ and wore .probably ooustrueted 
during the twelfth century. An inscription at B&gali^ since 
deciphered, shows however that the temple there was in existence 
before 1018 A.D. and fu^her evidence on the point will doubtless 
be eventually derived from the other inscriptions within them. 
Local tradition has it that they^are all the work of a well-known 
arohiteot called Jakkandohdri, regarding whom several miraculous 
stories are told. Several of the temples are unfinished and it may 
be that work on them was interrupted b}' tlu' downfall of the 
Western Ohdlukyan dynasty in 1189. The carving in more than 
one of them has been wantonly damaged and (‘hipped and it is 
often almost hidden under the coats of whitewash with which the 
present-day pfijdri delights to smear the temples entrusted to his 
charge. 

Gholam and korra are the staple crops of the Hadagalli taluk, 
but cotton is raised on quite a considerable area in the south of it 
and, as in the other western taluks, castor is extensively grown, 
'fhe large acreage of herse-gram, a crop which will grow on the 
poorest land with the lightest rainfall, and the fact that the popu- 
lation per acre of cultivated land is lower than in any other taluk 
show, however, that the taluk is not a fertile one. 

The undermentioned are among the more notable places within 
it : — 

Bellihunishi : Twelve miles south-west of Hospet along the 
main road to Dharwar ; travellers* bungalow ; population 778. In 
the limits of Yallabhdpuram, one of its hamlets, is the VallalM- 
puram anicut across the Tungabhadra already referred to above ^ 
under “ Irrigation.*’ An inscription on a stone near by Btat(*Bthat 
it was built in A.D. 1621 by Krishna Ddva Edya of Vijayanagar. 

D^vagondanahalli : Three miles south of Hadagalli. Popu- 
lation 1 ,082. Mr^Bruce Foote says • : “An interesting outcrop of 
“ a tme pebbly conglomerate with quartzite matrix is to be seen on 
“ a low hill just south of Dagunahalli (two miles south of Huvina- 
“ hadagalli). It is much Iddden by red soil, but where exposed 
“ much broken up into small pits like diamond diggers’ pits, and 
“ near the western end of the end among the pits I obse^ed two 
“ Mnii.ll platforms neatly edged with lumps of stone and strongly 
resembling the sorting platforms used by the diamond diggers 

> Chapter rV, p. 91. 

> Vaiiioire, CtooL Biirv. of Indk, xxT, 87-88. 
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OHAP. X7. at BangaoapallL Despite of many inquiries through the tidnk 
Hadaoikli. ^‘officials, 1 ooul^ gain no iniormation about this poanble old 
diamond working : nobody had ever heard of it. The place has, 
^'houever, an unmistakeable resemblance to a dimond digging, 
“ and the pebbly conglomerate is quite sufficiently like to the 
“ Banganapalli conglomerate to render it quite probable that the 
** pits and platforms are genuine traces o^the work of a diamond 
prospecting party in former but not very remote times.’* 

EadagalU : The full name of the village is Huvinahadagalli, 
and the derivation of the word, is said to be from Auetne, the 
adjectival ^orm of the Oanarese hu^ a flower ; hadaga^ a boat ; and 
halli^ a village ; meani^ the village of the floweif-boats ** ; the 
story being that in the days when the city of Vijayanagar still 
flourished flowers for its temples and palaces were floated down the 
Tungabhadra from this place. The tale receives some conflrmation 
from the fact that the village contains a number of old wells and 
is still knowi^ for its gardens, betel, and plantains. It is a pleasant 
village and reputed most healthy; is the head-quarters of the talnk 
and, a union, and contains a well-built reading-room erected from 
public subscriptions, a Sub-registrar’s office, a police-station and a 
recently-erected D.P.W. inspection bungalow. The population is 
5,281. 

Its chief interest lies in its temples. Two of these, the black 
stone Chdlukyan temples to Ealldsvara and Kdsavasvhmi, are 
described and depicted in detail in Mr. Kea’s Chdhkyan Arehi- 
iecture above mentioned. They cannot compare in richness of detail 
with those at Bdgali, M&galam or Hirdhadagalli. Neither of 
them were finished. 'I'he tower in the former is incomplete and 
in the latter the exterior blocks of the base and the jamb and 
lintel bands of the doors are left uncarved, though the original 
intention was evidently to decorate them. The delicate carving in 
both of them has been greatly spoiled by wanton chipping and 
by frequent coats of most tenadous whitewash. The Kalldsvara 
.temple is now included in the list of buildings conserved by Gov- 
ernment. There is an inscription on a detadled stone striding 
against the outside of its southern wall. 

When the wall of the old fort was demolished in 1866, two 
temples were discovered built tip in it. Worship is now performed 
in both of them. The image in one, that dedicated to Tdgi 
Ndr&janasv^mi, is of black stone and quite exquisitely carved. 
Both are Ghdlukyan in aspect, and have ^ the perforated stone 
windows on teioh side of ^e shrine door which are duoaotmtio 
of that s^le, hut the carving in both is pitifuUy dogged 
whitewadi. In the Mimnindn temj^e qpposite^ 
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the preaent chairman of the union has recently placed for safety 
the two images of Gan^sa figured in plates Ixxvii. and xevi. of 
Mr. Boa’s book above referred to, which formerly were standing in 
the open in the village. ^ 

Hampis^araxn ; Situated on the bank of tho Tungabhadra 
12 miles north-east of Hadagalli. Travellers’ bungalow (the best 
in the district) and polidt^-station. Population 3,549. 

As has already ^ been seen, ^le village is known for its cotton- 
weaving. Up to very recently it was also known for its bitter 
factions and the murders that resulted, but latterly there has been 
a lull in these disputes. 

Just east of the entrance to the village ehdvadi is a stone with 
a Canarese inscription on it of which the people take unusual and 
exemplary care and which they say refers to tho founilation of the 
tillage. 

Edpu Eao’s choultry hero is the only endowed chattram in tho 
district. Bdpu Eao is said to have been a native of ono of the 
southern districts who was formerly huzur shcristadar. The insti- 
tution is endowed with inam land 181 acres in extent and assessed 
at Rs. 64, which seems to have been granted by Government to 
Bdpu Rao’s family for its upkeep. In 1885 tho inaindars were 
called upon to repair the chattram, which was in a dilapidated 
condition, and on their failing to do so the inam was resumed 
and transferred to tho District Board * which now manages the 
institution. 

At the Lingdyat temple to Virabhadrasvdmi at tho cast end of 
the village a fire-walking ceremony takes place every year at the end 
of December or the beginning of January on tho day after the car 
festival. The people who walk through the fire do not, as is some- 
times the case, belong to any particular families or perform the rite 
in execution of any vow. Any one may take part in the ceremony 
who is so inclined and has sufficient belief in his faith in tho god’s 
power to protect him. Even women sometimes go through the 
ordeal. 

Every February there is a picturesque and uncommon ceremony 
at the temple to Gangamma, the water-goddess, which stands on 
the bank of the river. After the sacrifice of very many sheep (the 
number is said to run into hundreds), the breaking of many 
cocoanuts, and the performance of other ceremonies in honour of 
the goddess, the people make a little raft of cholam stalks, place 
on it a light and a sheep’s head, and at nightfall push it into the 

• Chapter VI. 

* G.O, Ko. 101, B*Tena., d»t.d 9t)i F.l)ru»i 7 1686. 
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pHAP. XT. oturrent of the river. The men of ^nigi, the next village down 
HiOAGALLu stream, look out for it, oatoh it as ft floats down to them, saoriflce 
• a lamb, put the lamb’s head on it and pash it out again into the 

ourrent. The people of Basarakodu, the next village down the 
river, similarly catch the raft as if passes, sacrifice another lamb, 
place its head with the others and then lead the raft again into 
the stream and let it float away into the c^arkness. 

Hirdhadagalli : Eleven miles south-west of Hadagalli, 
Population 4,153. Contains onenf the best of the black stone 
Chdlukyan temples which are found in this part of the country. 
The material for this was probably obtained from the quarry at 
Anguru on tjie Tungabhadra, west-north-west of the village. 
The building is described and figured in Mr. Pea’s book already 
several times referred to. Its chief beauties are the carvings on 
two of the doorways and on parts of the exterior walls. In the 
bay on tho north wall, for example, “ every detail of the carved 
work is as minutely finished as jewellery.” It is on the list of 
buildings selected for conservation by Grovemment. 

Holalu; In tho south-west comer of the taluk; police- 
station ; population 3,194, Famous among the native population 
for the beautiful image of Anantasayana, or Vishnu sleeping on the 
serpent, which it possesses. This is carved in black stone with a 
power and finish quite out of tho ordinary. A drawing of it will 
bo found in Plato XV of Mr. Ilea’s book. It was apparently 
executed elsewhere and brought here, as stone of the Icind of which 
it is made is not procurable locally. For the popular legend 
connecting it with tho curious shrine at Anantasainagudi in 
Hospet taluk, sec the account of that!place below (p. 258). The 
little shrine which now stands over it was put up by the villagers 
in the seventies at the suggestion of M.B.By. Venkatachalam 
Fantulu, then Deputy Collector of the western taluks, to protect it 
from damage and tho weather. 

Kdgali: Four miles north by west of the tri- junction of the 
* throe taluks of Hadagalli, Harpanahalli and Kfidligi. Population 

^3,489. In olden days it was a place of some importance, being 
the capital of a sub-^visiou (called *Hhe Eogali fi ve-hundred ” and 
corresponding to the present Hadagalli and Harpanahalli taluks) 
of the “Nolambavadi thirty-two thousand,” which was a Pallava 
province from about the middle of the 7th century to about the 
end of tho 10th century. The village was also apparently onoe a 
considerable Jain centre. There is a Jain temple in it which is 
still called **the basti.” Near this is -a Jain image, in the usual 
posture of abstraction and oontemj^tion, which is more than lile>- 
liae. There am other Jwn relics eiwwhare in the plaoCi and fnrtbtT 
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examples are reported from tha noighboaring villages of Nclikudiri, cha P. xv. 
Kanneballi, and Kdgalisamutukodihalli. In and near the basti are IIadaoalli. 
a number of inscriptions, and thcso and the records in the Bdgali 
temple in Ilarpanahalli templarcferred to below give ns particulars 
of some of the various chiefs who niled the Kdgali fivo-hundi*cd. 

In A.D. 944-45 it was governed by a Chdlukya feudatory of the 
Bdshtrakdta king Krislftia III and in 95(5-57 by one of the chiefs 
of that dynasty. After the Chalukyas recovered their sovereignty 
in 973- it was ruled in 987-88 l5y one Ajryavarman and in 092-93 
by Adityavarman. In 1018 a Pallava feudatory of the CluUnkyas 
called Udaydditya, who boasted the euphonious surname of lagade- 
kamalla-Nolamba-Pallava-Permdnadi, was in charge of it and in 
1068 it was ruled by Jayasimha, younger brother of the ruling 
Chalukya king, Somesvara II. The Kdgali inscriptions also 
record gifts to the Jaina temple of Chenna-Parsva in the villago 
by the Hoysala ruler Vira-Kamanatha in 127o and 1270 and 
to tho Virabhadra temple by Achyuta Ilaya of Vijnyanagar. 

Hdgalam : A mile from the Tungabliadra and west by south 
of Iladagalli; police-station; population 2,759. Noted for its 
Chdlukyan tomplo of black soapstone, dedicated to Vcnngdpjila- 
svdmi, or Krishna with the flute. Tins consists of three shrines, 
opening on to a central mantapam. The three doorways lending 
from the main mantapam, especially that on the west, arc? exqui- 
site in design and workmanship and the ceilings arc probably the 
finest in the whole series of Chdlukyan temples in tho district. 

Mr. Ilea’s book contains many drawings of the building. It is 
now on tho list of those conserved by Government. 

The land near the river (especially a small island a milo down 
stream) is one of tho best grounds for peafowl in the western taluks. 

HaiUr: A mile from the Tungabhadra in tho extreme 
seuth-westem comer of the taluk. Population 1,722. The village 
is famous throughout the district for the annual festival hold at 
the temple there every February, at which is uttered a cryptic 
sentence oontaiiung a prophecy {kdranikam) regarding the prospects 
of the coming year. 

The temple is dedicated to Siva in his form Mallari or * 
Mallahfiri, meaning ‘ the defeat of Malla.’ The story connected 
with this nemo (see the Malldri Mdhdtmya ; there are, as usual, 
many varimits of it) is that a demon called Malldsura (Malla-asura, 

*the demon Malla ’) and his brother, having by severe penances 
extracted from Brahma a promise that they sliould never be 
harmed by any being in any form then existing, began to greatly 
brass the ridiis. The go^ were appealed to and Siva put on g 
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CRAP. xy. new form, so as to circumvent Braljma’s promise, and taking with 
Hadaoalli. him forces to the number of seven crores, also in hew forms which 
had never before served in an amjy (such as dogs), warred with 
MalUsura and his brother for ten ^long days and at length slew 
them both with his bow and overcame their followers. The gods 
and rishis were in transports at his triumph and joined in fore« 
telling unbroken prosperity as the fruit of it. 

The ceremonies and rites at the festival form a curious sort of 
mirade-play representative of this** war in heaven ’ and its result. 
The pilgrims to the festival go about shouting Elukoti ! Elukoii ! 
(seven crores I) instead of the name of the god as usual, and the 
goravas — the special name for the men (and women) who have de- 
dicated themselves to this temple in the ourious manner prevalent 
in the western taluks — dress themselves up in blankets and run 
about on all fours, barking and pretending that they are some of 
Siva’s army of dogs. After residing for ten days (the period during 
which Siva fought Avith Malldsura and his brother) on a hillock 
outside the village, the god returns. He is mot half-way by the 
goddess, his wife, who comes to congratulate him on his success, 
and the two remain for some time at the place of meeting. The 
expeetation of good times to follow the victory is represented by 
the prophecy or kdraniJeam, It is pronounced on this tenth day, 
and all the thousands of people present crowd round the place 
where the god and goddess have halted. 

A huge wooden bow, about ten feet long, symbolic of that with 
which Siva slew Malldsura, is brought and placed on end. A 
£uruba (the same man has performed the ceremony for many years 
in succession) who has fasted for the past week stops forward and 
receives the benediction |of the dharmakaita. He then climbs 
partly up the bow, being supported by those nearest him. For a 
minute or two ho looks in a rapt manner to the four points of the 
compass, then begins shuddering and trembling as a sign that the 
divine afflatus is upon him, and then calls out “ Silence ! ” The 
most extraordinary and complete silence immediately falls upon 
the great crowd of pilgrims, every one waiting anxiously for tho 
prophecy. After another minute’s pause and again gazing up- 
wards to the heavens, tho Kuruba pronounces tho word or sentence 
which foretells the fate of the coming year, invariably following 
it with tho word Parak / meaning ‘ Hark ye,’ or * Take ye note.’ 

The original edition of this Gazetteer states that in tho year 
before tho Mutiny the prophecy was the white-ants are risen 
against.” Latterly, at any rate, the sentence has either been of 
exceedingly cryptic meaning or has related to the prospects of the 
orops. A few instances are:— **^Seipent will enter ants’ hill’^i 
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lightning will strike the sky ” ; « Pleasure ; ‘‘ Equal oceans.” 
A kdranikam is also pronounced in much tlie same manner at the 
Malldri temples at Devaragudda in the Ranihenuur taluk of the 
Pharwar district and at Hosa|jp&tidevamgudda, hamlet of Nora- 
niki in Alur taluk, and also on Dasara day at the little temple of 
Maildr Lingappa in the north-west corner of Harpanalialli village. 

Two other cereraonivs at the Mailar foast (which are imitated 
at the festival at Harpanahalli) are perhaps worth noting. They 
were probably originally intended to be symbolic of the prodigies 
performed by Siva’s army in the war with Malhisura. In the 
first, a stout chain is fastened to a slab of stono in tho temple. 
A number of the goravoA collect together and are lilessed by the 
dharmakarta. After howling and barking like dogs for a short while 
they seize the chain and break it in two. Tho second ct^remouy con- 
sists in a man driving through the small of his leg, above tho ankle, 
a pointed wooden peg about three-quarters of an inch in diameter, 
pulling it right through the hole it makes, and then passing a 
chain through tho hole. Very little bleeding follows, am I tho man 
is rewarded hy the alms of tho faithful. Tho supposition is tlmt 
he has trained himself for the feat by gradually, tlirongh a con- 
siderable period of time, driving larger and larger pegs through 
the same part of his leg until he can manage quite a big one 
without serious inconvenience, lie at any rate declines to drive 
in the peg anywhere except at this one place. 

The Maildr festival is important as a cattle fair, though loss so 
than that at Kuruvatti ia tho Harpanahalli taluk which follows it 
in March of each year. The cattle brought for salo are mostly of 
tho M 3 hsore breed, or nearly allied to it, often closely resembling 
the well-known Amrat Mahdl animals. 

Mallappan Betta is the chief peak of the Mallappangudda 
range of liills, which arc of Dhar war rock. It stands thro(j miles 
south-west of ISogi, measured in a direct line, and is 3,177 feet 
above the sea. The surface of tho conical summit of the hill is of 
lateritic formation and in this is a natural cave some 30 feet 
deep in which has been placed an image to Mudi Mallappa, or 
“ ancient Mallappa,” the god of the hill. Worship is regularly paid 
to it. The view from the top of the peak is well worth the climb* 
On a clear day the bills as far as Rayadrug can be identified. 

Hodalllkatti ; A hamlet of Komhnli, situated oti tho 
bank of the Tungabhadra, seven miles north-north-west of llada-* 
galli. Tho name means “ first building ” and the village was so 
oaUed, says the story, bccauso it was tho scene of the first of the 
Vijayanagar kings’ attempts to construct an anient across the river< 
The remains of the old dam are still standing and Istill bold up 
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a considerable body of water. The channel which runs through 
tho broach in the middle of the anicut is the favourite water of the 
local anglers in the hot weather. * 

S6gi; Six miles south-east of Sladagalli, measured in a direct 
line. Population 2,683. Known for its melons, which are con- 
sidered to be of special sweetness and are ^ery large, some of 
them weighing as much as 40 lbs. Mr. Rea’s hook mentions the 
Chalukyan temple made of blac^ stone which is in this village, 
but gives no description or drawings of it. 

Tambarahalli : Situated about midway between Belldhnni- 
shi and Hampasagaram ; police-station; population 2,729. The 
silk-weaving carried on in this village and its next neighbour 
Bdchigondanahalli has already been referred to.' The temple on 
the bare hummock of rook which is noticeable for so many miles in 
every direction round is the Tambarahalli village temple. It is 
not worth a visit. The wet land of the village is irrigated by a 
channel dug annually from tho Chikka Hagari (the only one of its 
kind all along the river), while within the village limits is the ons 
and only anicut across that river. AVater taken from this irrigates 
land in Baohigondanahalli and Anandevanahalli hut not in 
Tambarahalli itself. There is, however, a proposal to build a dam 
across the Chikka Hagari at Nelikudiri, and should this be even- 
tually earned into effect Tambarahalli will be one of the villages 
benefited. 


Chftp1j«r Tl. 
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HARPANAbAXU TALUK. 


Habfanahalli is the soathernmost of the four “ western taluks/* 
It runs up towards the Mysore plateau and thus lies at a greater 
elevation than any other in the district. It is traversed by the 
Mallappanhetta and Kallahalligudda hills and is everywhere 
diversified by picturesque undulations with pleasniit valleys lying 
among them. Its eastern half drains eastwards into the Chikka 
Hagari and the remainder slopes southwards towards the Tuuga- 
bhadra. In the Chikka Hagari basin patches of black cotton-soil, 
about one-eighth of the area of the taluk, are to be 
found, but practically the whole of the rest of it is covered with 
mixed soils. 

Statistics on many points regarding the taluk will bo found in 
the separate Appendix. It contains an unusual proportion of the 
few Jains who are found in the district. Canaresc i.s the pre- 
vailing vernacular. The blanket-weaving industry of the Xurubas 
within- it is referred to in Chapter VI. Idke lladngsilli (see the 
account of that taluk above), it possesses several of tlio beautiful 
Ghdlukyan temples characteristic of this corner of the district. 

Cholam and korra are, as usual throughout Bellary, the staple 
food-grains. Castor is exported in considerable quantities, and 
a oharaoteristio crop is the yellow- Howe rod niger seed {GuizoUd 
abyasinica) which is grown for the oil it produces and Honrishos 
amazingly on the most barren-looking of soils. It is giuiorslly 
•own along with ragi. The only irrigation is that under tanks 
and wells, there being no single channel in the whole of the taluk. 

Some of the more interesting places within it are .those, noted 
below : — 

BigaU : Some four miles duo north of lliiqifiTialialli, 
measured in a direct line. Population 1,707. A track leads to it 
from neiW the fourth milestone on the road between Hadagalli 
and Harpanahalli. It is known for the potstono Chdlukyau 
temple to Kalldsvara which stands close under the bank of its 
tank. This is on the list of buildings specially conserved by 
Government and is illustrated and described in detail in Mr. Kea’s 
Chalukyan Arehiteeiure already several times referred to. The 
most striking parts of it are the two doorways into the shrine, the 
central ceiling in the mantapam into which the shrine opens, and 
the extraordinary diversity in the design of the pillars whi<di 
•Qpport this mantapam. There aix 52 of these piers and nearly 
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eveiy ono of them differs from all the others, if not in general 
design, at least in detail. Much ot this variety is attained by the 
form of the plan of the pillars.* In some cases ono planig 
continued from the base to the capital, while in others the square, 
circle, octagon and polygon are successively combined. The 
polygonal plans are again varied by the use of different forms of 
fluting. There arc no loss than 3G inscrij^ed stones in this temple 
and five others occur in other shrines ii\ the village. Some of 
these have already been referred to in Chapter II and in the 
account of Kdgali on p. 242 above. The earliest mention of the 
Kallesvara (then callr3d Kiilidovasvamin) temple is in a grant of 
1018 A. T)., but as tliis makes no reference to its foundation it 
must have boon built some time before. There are no less than 
twelve insoriptions of the Western Chdlukya king Yikram&ditya 
VI, dated from the fourth to the fifty-first years of the era which 
ho started in the year of his accession (1076 A.D.) in supersession 
of the Saka era. Ono of them refers to the Jain temple of 
Brahma-Jiiidlava in the village. The village was anciently called 
EdlguH and is shown in a grant of the Hoysala king Yira-Balldla 
II, dated 1 193-94, to have been one of his capitals. Keferonce is 
made in one of the records .to the 50 Mahajanas who looked after 
its affairs. 

Chigat^ri: Seven miles in a direct line east-north-east 
of Ilarpanahalli. Population 2,912. Tho gold-washing done 
here has been referred to in tho accoimt of tho geology of tho district 
in Chapter I above. Mr. Bruce Foote says ^ that short but good- 
looking quartz reefs which deserve deep prospecting are pretty 
numerous in the southern and south-eastern fianks of the Jdjkal- 
gudda bill near hero and are doubtless the source of tho gold which 
is obtained, as this is coarse and has been but little rolled. The 
gold washed in his presence was — 

“ Sufficiently large in grain to show that some of tlie parent rocks 
** miiNt have contained very distinctly visible inclusions of it . * 

■ . . The streams which are washed fop gold are : (i) the upper 

' part of the Cliigat^ri nullah, at a place called Chengulu ; ^ii) a small 
“ stream north-west by west of Cliigat6ri village ; (iii) a stream known 
as the Bevihalli nullah, really the head-waters of the Maithur 
nullah ; and (iv) the stream which flows on the xioith-east dope of 
' JAjkalgiidda and is known as the Konganahosui* nnllah. Of these 
the last is much the richest and tlie first the second best. Bevihalli 
' nullah is exceedingly poor in gold .... The F^onganahosur 
gold is almost coarse enough for some of the larger particles to 
‘ deserve the appellation of ‘ pepitas ’ (cucumber or melon seeds), 
•* and the colour in all cases was very good.” 


> Jfcm, Qeol, Sort. India, xxr, 89, 196, 
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The plaoe has 7ery reoently* been snbjeoted to an examination, 
under European supervision, e]ftending over several months, but 
no aotual mining has yet been begun there. 

Halavigaln: Two miles* from the Tungabhadra and IS 
miles west by south of Harpanahalli ; police-station ; population 
2,598. Contains another of the Gh&lukyan temples made of black 
steatite already referred jo. It is the plainest of the whole series, 
there being hardly any carved work whatever in it, though the 
rough blocks at the doors were •evidently intended to have been 
ultimately sculptured, A few drawings of it will be found in 
Mr. Eea’s book already mentioned. 

Haiivi : On the Tungabhadra, four miles in a direct line 
south of Kuruvatti. Population 1,213. A few families make 
rough matting, gunny bags, etc., out of sunn hemp which is grown 
and prepared for use locally. 

Harpanahalli : Head-quarters of the taluk ; union ; sub- 
registrar’s office; police-station; travellers’ bungalow; upper 
secondary school. Population 9,320. The town lies in a 
hollow surrounded by low linos of bills, the most noticeable height 
in which is the Cdsain-gudda, so called from the G6sain’s tomb 
on its top, which stands at the back of tbe travellers’ bungalow. 
Except for the guinea-worm which infests 'some of its wells, it 
seems a healthy place. Between 1868 and 1882 it was the head- 
quarters of the Deputy Collector who was then in charge of the 
three western taluks. 

Harpanahalli was the seat of one of the most powerful of all 
the old poligar families of the district and has a long history.^ 
The first of its chiefs was a B^dar named Dddayya who belonged 
to Eh&nanahalli, now a hamlet of M&dlagiri, seven miles north- 
west of Harpanahalli. After the overthrow of the Vijayanagar 
dynasty at the battle of Talikdta in 1565, DAdayya collected some 
followers and made himself master of BAgali and Nilagunda and 
the country attached to them. Shortly afterwards, a relation of 
his, Jakkanna NAyak, the poligar of Chitaldrug in Mysore, being 
besieged in his fort by his neighbour Eenganna NAyak of Basa- 
vapatnam, applied to DAdayya for help, DAdayya attacked and 
defeated Kenganna NAyak and raised the siege, and as his reward 

* Munro*! letter of 12th July 1801 to Goyemment and hiH report on the 
poUgam of the district, dated 20t.h March 1802, both give short abstracts of this, 
and a private manosoript account now in Harpanahalli, whioh from internal 
eyidenoe appears to haye been written about 1800 and which whereyer it can be 
ohedked is historically aoonrate, fills in the details. The following nanratiye 
combines the information giyen in these three papers, and also utilisea the 
referenoes to the poligars whioh ooour in Duff and Wilks. 
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was given Jakkanna^s daughter, Honnai Ndyaki, in marriage, 
and, as her dower, certain portions of the Chitaldmg oonntiy. 

Not long afterwards he was also given the hill fort of Uch- 
ohangidurgam, which then likewise belonged to the Chitaldmg 
poligar. The story mns that one evening the goddess of the hill, 
IJchohangi-amma, appeared to him and told him to ask his father- 
in-law for the fort as a gift, saying tjiat if he obtained it she 
would always favour and assist him. Asked for a sign, she gaid 
that as ho turned away from herdemple the tamarind in front of 
it would fall to the ground. The tree fell as she had foretold, 
and D&dayya asked for Uchohangidurgam and obtained it. 

About this time he founded Harpanahalli and called it after 
Siva (the name is properly Harapura-halli, or ‘ Siva’s town’) who 
had helped him to prosperity. The usual story is told of his 
having selected the site because one day a hare, instead of run- 
ning away, turned upon bis dogs there. 

Later, Dddayya and his father-in-law fell out and the latter 
attacked Uchchangidurgam, but was beaten off. Dddayya’s wife 
Honnai seems to have sided with her father rather than her 
husband, and one day the latter threw her off the top of the steep 
side of the hill into a tank at the bottom. The cliff and tank are 
still called after her Honnai-gere and Ilonnai-honda, respectively, 
and ballads are even now sung about her. Dddayya afterwards 
married Jampd INdgathi, the daughter of the poligar of Jaramali 
in Kddligi taluk ; Darma Ndgathi, daughter of the neighbouring 
Guddkdta poligar ; and Haiiuma Ndgathi, daughter of the chief 
of Bilichddu in the Chitaldrug district. He died in 1592. 

He cannot he said to have been an independent ruler, us, in 
common with most of the petty chiefs who came into prominence 
at the time, he was forced to submit to the Sultan of Bijdpur, ])ay 
him tribute, and remler him military service. On the decline of 
the power of Bijdpur, Dddayya’s succeefsors extended their posses- 
sions until these included the whole of the country afterwards 
comprised under the name of Harpanahalli. This consisted of 
460 villages, which brought in a revenue of over eight lakhs of 
rupees. In 1680, on the confirmation of the Mardtha conquests 
in the south by Bijdpur, the then poligar -acknowledged the 
Mardtha supremacy and paid the customary tribute. Dddayja’s 
suooessors were as follows: — Banga Ndyak, his son by Jampd 
Ndgathi, 1592 to 1616;^ Barmanna Ndyak, the son of the fore- 
going, 1616 to 1650 ; Obanna Ndyak, son of Barmanna, 1650 to 
1655; Vira Mummadi Ndyak, son of his predecessor, 1655 to 
1667 ; Mummadi Ndyak, his son, 1667 to 1687 ; and Basavanta 
Ndyak, brother of Mummadi, 1687 to 1705. 
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Basavanta turned Lingiyat and took tho name of Kotrappa 
Kayak. Ho wm followed by his sou Mari Kotrappa (1705 to 
1716), who was in turn succeeded by his son, another Basavanta, 
whoniled from 1715 to 1721.* This Basavanta had no children 
and direct descent from the original D^dayya thus ceased. A col- 
lateral named Gonappa was accordingly adopt© I, convoited to th(? 
lingdyat faith, and madp poligar under the name of Mudi Basappa 
l^dyak. lie ruled until 1 741, and was succeeded by Vira Basappa 
Kayak, the eldest of his four sons, who died in the next year. 

Somasekhara Nayak, son of tlio foregoing, followotl, and ruled 
for 24 years until 1700, when ho died without issue. Ho was 
a chief of considerable note. In 1748, with the poligar of Baya- 
drug, ho joined the forces of tho poligar of Bcrlnur in an attack 
against CMtaldrug. At the battle of Mdyakonda (in the present 
Chitaldrug district) he engaged in single combat on elephants with 
tho Chitaldrug poligar and slew hiin.^ Haidar Ali marched against 
him in 17(52 and ho seems to have submitted quietly to Haidar’s 
authority and even to have been of much service to him later. 
His name is still remembered throughout the W(‘8terii taluks and 
during his time Jdarpanahalli reached tho height of its prosperity. 
Munro states that ho is said to have paid a peshkash of 12,0110 
pagodas to the Nizam, (5,000 to Morari llao of Gooty, and from 
two to throe lakhs of, rupees to the Peshwa. 

On his death, his widow, Somdmaji, adopted Adavl Bom- 
manna, a collateral of lier -husband’s, who lived in Vadachinahdlu, 
now a hamlet of Musnmauakallihalli. Ho espoused the Lingdyat 
creed and took the name of Vira Basappa Ndyak. Ho died iu 
1768 and S6ma86kbara’.s widow thou adopted another collateral 
from the samo village. This man was the son of one Chinna Giri- 
appa and, like his predecessors, ho was converted to the Lingayat 
faith and ruled under a new name, calling himself Basappa Nayak. 

In 1775, after taking the ffurt at Bcllary, ll'aidar marched 
against Harpanahalli for tho second time, compelled tho pohgar 
to acknowledge his authority aud exacted from hini a liibuto 
of over two lakhs of rupees. In 1787 Tipu treacherously seized 
Basappa K&yak, who was with him in his camp as he was march- 
ing though this part of tho country, and at tbo samo time took 
Harpanahalli, against which he liad secretly despatched a brigade. 
This wanton crushing of a chief w'ho had always been loyal to his 
house was an act which even Tipu’s most active apologists could 
never adequately justify. 

^ Uice’s Mijtore, ii, 6o3, 
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Basappa Ndy ak was sent with Ij^is three wives to Seringapatam, 
where he died without issue. Many of his relations and follow- 
ers were also imprisoned and among these were the wife and 
young son of one Ayyappa of Vadtpchinahdlu, who is said to have 
been a brother of Basappa Ndyak’s. They were confined at 
Chitaldrug. The son^s name was Sdmasdkhara Ndyak. 

In 1792, at the close of the second Mysore War, Somasekhara 
and his mother joined Parasuram Bhao, the Mardtha general, who 
was then on his march back to his own country. The hereditary 
Diwdn of Harpanahalli, Hampasayya, presented the lad to the 
general as the poligar of Harpanahalli. Encouraged, apparently, 
% Parasuram Bhao, the Diwdn took Harpanahalli, but he was 
almost immediately expelled by a detachment of Tipu’s. He 
however retook the place and held it until peace was made with 
Tipu in the same year. 

On the fall of Seringapatam and the death of Tipu in 1799, 
the Diwdn brought Sdmasdkhara back from the Maratha countrv 
and again captured Harpanahalli, which had been loft defenceless. 
When Seringapatam fell and Tipu was killed. General Harris, the 
Commander-in-Chief, in May of the same year, marched north- 
wards to reduce that part of the country which had not yet acknow- 
ledged British supremacy. The Diwdn, who was the real master 
of Harpanahalli (Somasekhara being only sixteen years of age), 
made overtures to him and went with Sdmasekhara to his camp at 
Harihar, where an agreement was concluded by which a jaghir of 
Bs. 60,000 in the district of Bellary was granted to the poligar 
and his principal servants on condition that they quietly disbanded 
their troops and resided at Mysore.^ This agreement was 
confirmed by the Governor-General, Lord Mornington, and 
HarpanahaUi thus surrendered without bloodshed. 

Sdmas^khara, however, subsequently conceived the greatest 
hatred of the Diwdn and not only refused to give him any share 
in the jaghir, but tried to murder him. The Diwdn managed to 
escape and in 1806, on Munro’s recommendation ^ and in con- 
sideration of the signal service he had rendered the Company in 
bringing about the surrender of Harpanahalli, he was given for 
his separate enjoyment a portion ^ of the jaghir worth, according 
to Tipu’s assessment of 1788-89, about Bs. 4,000. 

Sdmasekhara Ndyak was the last of the Harpanahalli poligars. 
He had four wives, namely, Basammaji and Nilammaji of Gudd- 
k6ta and Hire Basammaji and Sdmamaji of two other villages in 

^ Manro’s lettur of 29th Maroh 1806 to Govenuaent. 

^ The villegrei of Hoiakota, Beukanaffadi, Kallahalli, and Naadihaada, all in 
Hoepet talnk. 
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the Kiidligi taluk. He died in,1825 loaifing three widows, two of chap. xv. 
whom, S<6inamaji and Basammaji, put in claims to his estate. Uabpaka. 
Government held, however, that the widows had no rigiits in tlio 
property and resumed the csljfite,' making allowances for tlio 
maintenance of the claimants and* the other immediate relatives 
and dependents of the poligar. The family has now di(?d out. 

Hampasayya was suoceoded in his estate by his adopted sou 
Viriip^kshappa, who died in 1833 without issue. ^J'he estate was 
then resumed, a pension being conferred on three of the ladies of 
his family. One of these lived until April 1902. 

The old fort still stands in Harpanahalli, though in ruins. It 
differs from most of the well-known strongholds in the district in 
being bnilt on the low ground instead of on a hill and it depended 
chiefly for its strength on the two tanks which flank the whole of 
two of its sides. It had a double line of fortifications built on 
the usual plan with circular stono bastions connected by curtains 
and faced by a ditch and rough glacis. A few families still live 
within it, and in two temples inside it -one dedicated to llanumdii 
and the other a Jain shrine — worship is still carried on. Jn the 
former, and also in several other places in the village, some of 
the old stone cannon-balls which >voro used in the days gone by are 
much reverenced as representations of Brahma, l^ho Jain temple, 
noticeable by its graceful stone dhvaja^stambha^ is commonly known 
as the ^ B6g4,ra basti ’ and is kept up by a small colony of members 
of the faith who reside in tho town. It contains a number of 
images of the Tirthankaras arranged in rows one above the other. 

A mile south-east of tho village along the Arsikerc road is tho 
temple of Yenkataramanasvami. It is said to havo been built by 
D4dayya and Banga Ndyak, the first two poligars, and inside the 
enolosuro are shrines containing figures of them and their wives. 
Eannu-kottappa, who is represented by a stone inscribed with a 
ohaiik, ohakram and ndmam in a mantapam just north of tho main 
shrine of the temple, is reputed to have much power in caring 
affections of the eyes. The gopuram over tho oast entrance to tho 
temple was built by Kandi S^shagiri Bao, a former amildar 
(tahsildar) of Harpanahalli. Most of the Basavis of the town 
are dedicated in this temple. 

But the deity to whom the real reverence of the villagers is paid 
is the '6rra-ddvati (‘ village goddess whose, shrine is the mean-look<* 
ing little building just to the north of the Arsikere road. The daily 
worship in this is done by a woman, a Bddar by caste. It may 
be known by the extraordinary oolleotion of snake stones in front 

^ It if not clear what Tillajfes were inolndud in it. Tho luannscript above 
nCened to names only NtriiyanadtTarakeri, Hospet and Hdstru« 
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OHAP. XV. of it. Theio arc moro than 150 of these, of all sizes and designs. 

HiBPiNA- Within it hang painted gourds suspended ex veto by 'ryots to 
whom the goddess has granted good crops, bells dedicate by those 
whom she has delivered from siokn^, and little toy-cradles given 
by childless women whom she has blessed with progeny. Che of 
these, it is whispered, was hung there by a Brdhman woman. 

At irregular intervals of some ton or twelve years a subsoription 
list is opened aud a great car-festival is held in the goddess’ 
honour. Space does not peimit of a description of the whole oero- 
inonial, but the essential part of it is the sacrifice of two buffaloes 
which have been for some years previously dedicated to the 
goddess, the mingling of their blood with a largo quantity of 
oooked oholam meal ami the scattering of the mixture by certain 
Mdlas all round the ruins of the old fort. The hea.ds of the 
buffaloes are buried in front of the goddess’ temple- The phjdri 
on these occasions is a Badagi (carpenter) by caste, the office being 
hereditary in his family. 

An annual festival takes place at the temple of Moildr Lingappa, 

‘ in the north-west comer of the village, which closely resembles 
that at Maildr in Hadagalli taluk already described above. There 
is the same hiranikam^ or prophecy, the same driving of a peg 
through a man’s log and the same breaking of a chain.^ 

Harpanaballi contains an unusually large number of Brahmans 
and a settlement of Vydb«dri (trading) Koraohas who have now 
been there for several years, l^hc rest of the people are nearly 
all agriculturists or traders- Trade is conducted chiefly with. 
Ddvanagere in Mysore and not with Ohittavddigi or other places 
to the northwai’ds- 

The only industry in the village is the weaving of coarse cloths 
and blankets on a small scale. 31*088 work and toy-making are 
mentioned as considorablc industries in the old accounts of the 
pUusc, but at present the former art is confined to two immigrant 
Mardtha families who are chiofiy -engaged in making the extra- 
ordinary brass anklets, bracelets and rings in which the Lambddi 
women delight, and the latter to threo other families which make 
MUttam sticks, etc., lacquered on a lathe, and coloured images 
of popular deities. Brass vessels are uo longer made, but are 
imported from Hubli. 

^ la I’ergoBBon’s Architecture in Dharwar and My 80 t% p. 4o, oocors a de- 
scription of • temple of Nepalese style which is said to exist at Harpvifiislli- 
lAMt it should bp supposed that this has escaped notice in the present acoonnt of 
the town, it should bo explained that Mr. Foignsson subsequently [see note 
on p. 271 of his Indian Architecture (1876)] found that this temple belongs, not 
to Barpanahalli, but to Biddabidxi in the South Oiuaya disfcrioti 
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X^OahaUi: Five miles ngrth-north-west of IlarpMiahalli. CHAP. xy. 
Population 1,072. Contains a temple to G6ni Basappa built in a Haxpana- 
rtyle which is quite unnsusl. ^G6ni Basappa was a sanydsi, and 
gtichy says tradition, was his sapotity that as he walked through 
the ooooanut topes the trees of their own accord bent down their 
heads to offer him the young nuts which grew upon them. 

KnrUVfttti: On th^ Tuugnhhadra in the oxtromo west of 
the taluk and nearly duo west of Harpanahalli. Population 1,149. 

Famous for its temple and its cattle fair. The latter takes place at 
the car-festival in February or March and is the chief institution 
of the kind in the district. Most of the oatth^ sold at it are of the 
Mysore breed or allied varictic's. It has of late years been fre- 
quently prohibited on account of plague and is therefore now 
mainly held on the other side of the river, in the Bombay 
Presidency. 

Tlio temple to Mallikdrjuna in this* village is anothcT of the 
specimens of Chdlukyan architecture in elaborately carved hlaok 
stone which have already been referred to. Its chief beauties 
are two of its doorways, the east door to the shrine being an 
especially fine example of the style. In the mantapam in front of 
the door^^ay leading into the shrine is an olaboratoly carved t()ran, 
the only one found in any of the Chdlukyan temples in this part of 
the country. The building is described and illustrated in detail in 
Mr. Eea’s book already mentioned, and is one of tliose which are 
conserved by Government. 

Nilagnnda: Eight miles south-west of Harpanahalli. Popu- 
lation 1,286. Contains another of the beautiful little Cluilu- 
kyan temples found in this part of the district. It is dedicated 
to Bhimdsvara, and seems never to have been completed, the tower 
over the west shrine being unhnished and some of the blocks along 
the base being left uncarved. It is fully illustratctl and described 
iu Mr. Bca’s book and is on tho list of buildings conserved by 
Government. Two of its chief beauties arc tho carvings on the 
ceiling of the central compartment of the mantapam into which 
its three shrines open and on the doorway b.) the central shrine. 

The images in the shrines of Anantasayana and Lakshminddiyana- 
sv&mi in this village arc also fino examples of Chdlukyan work. 

The steatite of which all these are made was doubtless quarried in 
the hill in this village, which contains the most important source 
of this stone in the ^strict. 

tJohohangidurgam ; A hill-foxtrcss in the south-east comer 
of the taluk. The village has a population of 3,028. As has 
been mentioned in Chapter II above, tho place is perhaps the 
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XJolichdflringi whioh insoriptions show to have onoe been one of 
the chief towns of the Eadamba dynasty in the 4th oentoiy A.D. 
and later on the capital of the Pallava province called “ the Nolam- 
bavddi thirty-two thousand/^ It ^as taken from the Nolambas 
by the Gtmga king Mdrasimha (A.D. 963-974). Inscriptions 
in the village show ^ that in 1064 it was governed by a Ohdlukyan 
ruler named Trailokyamalla and that in^lIObitwas ruled by a 
Fdndyan named Vijayapdndava-ddva. Eecords at Bdgali also 
mention three other Pandyan iTulers named Nigalanhamalla- 
Pdndya, Tiibhuvanamalla-Pdndya and Vira-Pdndya as governing 
it between the years 1079 and 1160 in the reigns of Vihrarndditya 
VI and his two successors. An inscription of the Hoysala king 
Vira-Balldla II, who reigned from 1191 to 1212, says ‘ that he 
took the place from a Pdndyan but eventually restored it to him. 
How it subsequently was given by the Cbitaldrug poligar to his 
son-in-law the first poligar of Harpanahalli, and how this latter threw 
bis wife off its summit has already been noticed in the account of 
Harpanahalli above. 

The hill consists of a very bare, steep, rocky ridge, about a mile 
in length from north to south, which forms the easternmost and 
highest point of a considerable group of wild, rooky hills which 
extend southwards almost up to the Mysore frontier. On the north 
and west its sides are almost perpendicular and it has been likened 
to the fortress at Gwalior. The fort gates, some ruined walls, and 
a big well or two are practically all that now remains of the older 
buildings, but a small modem village stands at the foot of the 
rock. On the top of it, in addition to the houses of a few people 
who seem to think that this elevated site is worth the daily climb 
it involves, is the well-known temple to Uchchangi-amma, * Our 
Lady of ITchchangi which is held in much reverence in the coun- 
try round about. The Dasara festival at this, in which worship of 
the mmi tree {proaopia apkigera) takes a prominent position, is 
largely attended. 

Taraballi ; Hamlet of Tavudfira, about 8} miles in a direct 
line south-south- east of Harpanahalli. There is an insignificant 
industry here in the manufacture of little basavannas, or sacred 
bulls, from the potstone which occurs in the neighbouring hill 
at Arasapur. The images are neither artistically nor carefully 
executed. The same industry is also carried on at Kenchdpuiam, 
three miles south-south-east of Uohehangidurgam. 

^ Insoriptiont NO 0 . 1S6, 138 and 189 in the Oorerameiit Epigraphist's report 
w G.O., No. 922, Pnblio, dated 19th Angnet 1899. 

* lieet, ia Bml, 0<u», i, pt. 2, 505. 
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HOSPifc TALUK. 


Hosfet is the northernmost of the four western taluks,” and, 
containing as it does the rugged wildernesses of granite hills 
round about Dardji and Kampli and many outliers from the 
8andur and Copper Mountain ranges, it is the most hilly ai’ea in 
the district. !Nine-tenths of it is covered with the light mixed 
soils. Only one-twelfth is black cotton- soil and even this is 
scattered in many isolated patches and does not occur in any one 
continuous spread. 

Statistics relating to the taluk appear in the sepa.rato Appendix, 
It is the smallest in the district. Canarcse is the prevailing 
vernacular, ^i'he weaving carried on in Hospet and Kampli towns 
is referred to in Chapter VI. It is the only taluk in BeUary of 
which any proportion worth mentioning is protected in all seasons, 
14 per cent, of the cultivated area, most of which is under the 
Tungabhadra channels, being safe from famine. It consequently 
suffered less in the distress of 187G-78 than any part of the district. 
Some of this irrigated land is very valuable. It is reported that 
fields round Kampli have changed hands at 2 >nces working out 
to Rs. 1,200 per acre. Much of it, however, is very malarious and 
some of the villages near Ilospet town are almost deserted, the 
people being compelled to live elsewhere. 

A curious cess, called the Nirbhatta cess, is levied on inams 
(other than jodi and service inams) which use the water of those 
channels and of some of the larger tanks. Its origin is unknown 
and though until the last settlement it was also collected in Addni, 
A16r and Bcllary taluks it now survives only in Hospet. It brings 
in some Bs. 2,000 annually. 

Sugar-cane and paddy are the chief crops raised on the irrigated 
land in the taluk, and the area cultivated with the former is 
considerably more than half the total extent under that crop in 
the whole ^strict. Owing to the frequent hills, the percentage 
of the total area of Hospet which is arable is lower than in any 
other, (Uad while practically the whole of this arable area is under 
ocenpation, only four-fiftl^of it are regolarly cultivated. For 
this and other reasons, the population per acre of cultivated land 
is higher in Hospet than anywhere else in Bellary. 

83 
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Some dosoription of the rums of the old city of Vijayanagar, 
near Hampi, and of others of the* more interesting plaminthe 
taluk follows hereunder : — 

Anantasainagudi : One mil^ from Hospet on the road 
towards Kdmaldpnram. Population 907. Contains the ruins of a 
temple in which the inner shrine, instead of being the usual small 
square erection, is a large oblong chambeix with a correspondingly 
lengthy platform for the reception of the idol and a very high 
domed roof. It seems clearly tcF have been c'oustruoted in this 
unusual manner for some special reason, and the universal tradition 
is that it was built by one of the kings of Vijayanagar for the large 
black stone image of Anantasayana, or Vishnu sleeping on the 
serpent, which is still to be seen at Holalu in the south-west 
comer of the Hadagalli taluk.^ When the image was finished, 
runs the story, a man was sent to conduct it to its new homo. The 
god agreed to come on the condition that his guide went in front 
and did not look back during the journey. The latter, however, 
turned to see if the god was really following and the image has in 
consequence remained immoveable at Holalu ever since. Similar 
stories are told of other idols and the truth perhaps is that internal 
oommotions at Vijayanagar or external dangers to the empire 
prevented the project from ever l)cing carried out. 

Dar6ji l Stands about midway along the rood between Bel- 
lary and Kdmaldpuram. Police-station, travellers^ bungalow and 
railway station. Population 8,228. Is best known from the big 
tank which lies within its limits. Tipu is said to have made this. 
It has been constructed by throwing a huge embankment, some 
miles long and in places 45 feet high, across the valley through 
which flowed -the Narihalla— the river which rises in KMligi 
taluk and runs by two beautiful little gorges north-eastwards 
across Sandur State. The road from Bellary to Kdmaldpuram 
rnns along the top of this embankment and about half way across, 
on a little rooky knoll connected on both sides with the dam, 
stands the travellers’ bungalow. It^is an inspection bungalow 
belonging to the Public Works Department and, when the tank 
is full, is one of the coolest spots in the district. lu the great flood 
of May 1851 already referred to in Chapter VIII the tank 
breached in two places (uid the mass of water which tore across 
the country totally destroyed the old village of Dardji. The 
people fled to the adjacent hills, so that little loss of life resulted, 
and subsequently the present village was built. 


‘ Bee the MEwnnt of this place abov% p. 843. 
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A report of the time ^ says 

** The Dar5ji tank has siistaihed an enormous breach in the middle 
ol its bund, and, at its northern extremity, the calingulahas been 
“ entirely washed away withcliit a single vestige remaining. The 
“ bund adjoining it has been caTried away to the extent of 120 yarde* 
“ so that the whole opening at that end is 200 yards in extent. Nearly 
the whole of the town has been clean swept away down to the bar<j 
“ rock on which the houiles stood, and where now but a few scattered 
** stones remain of the liuiidreds of habitations of a flonrishing and 
wealthy town which once covAed it. Symptoms are observable of 
the water having in some places reached the summit of the bund 
where it is 36 feet above the bed of the tank and 11 feet above high 
w^ater mark.** 

The disaster was largely due to the Avinamadugu tank having 
breached in three places just before. The whole of its contents 
poured suddenly into tho Daroji tank. On tho present weir of the 
tank, which is at the north end of the bund, is an insoription 
stating that it, with the village of Daroji, was completely de- 
stroyed by this flood, but was re-bnilt in 1858 while Mr. Felly 
was Collector. The tank now irrigates 1,170 acres of wet land. 
Excellent fish are caught in it and sent to the Bellary market and 
the fishery rent obtained, some Es. 600, is the largest paid by any 
tank in the district. 

Hampi * Hampi is a tiny fevcr-stricken hamlet standing on 
the brink of tho Tungabhadra. It is of no importance itself, but 
it has given its name to the remains which lie scattered about it 
of Yijayanagar, “ the City of Victory,” the birth-place of the 
Empire of that name and of old the capital of its kings. They 
are always known as the Hampi ruins.” 

They cover some nine square miles, but the fortifications and 
outposts of the city included a far larger area. Tho entrance 
to it from the south-west, for example, was at one time a fortified 
gate on the huge embankment which stands at the foot of the hills 
two miles the other side of Hospet — nine miles as tho crow flies 
from the centre of the ruins. 

The site of the old city is a strangely wild place to have been 
the birth-place and capital of an empire. The whole of it (see 
the plan attached) is dotted with little, barren, bouldery hills and 
immediately north of it the wide and rapid Tungabhadra hurries 
along a bonlder-Btrown channel down rapids and through narrow 
gorges. The hills are of granite weather^ to every shade of colour 
from a bluish-grey to a rich golden brown, and havo hardly a shrub 
or a blade of grass upon them. The alternate burning days and 

^ Bj Major Henderson, dated 13th Majr 1S51. 
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CHAP. XV* chilly nights of the Deccan climate have seamed and spilt in every 
Hospit. direction the huge masses of solid"^^ rock of which they originally 

* consisted’) and the earthquakes of I'emote ages and the slower 

processes of denudation have tom ^rom their flanks the enormous 
boulders which were thus formed and have piled these up round 
about their sides in the most fantastic confusion or flung them 
headlong into the valleys below. Manpr of them must weigh 
hundreds of tons. In places cyclopean masses stand delicately 
poised one upon another at the n^ost hazardous angles, in others 
they form impassable screes, while those which have yet to fall 
often stand boldly out from the hills as single giant tors or range 
themselves in castellations and cmhatilcments which but for their 
vastness would seem to ho tho work of man rather than of nature. 
As ono writer has described it, “ Far as the eye can reacli for ten 
square miles there is nothing between heaven aud earth but 
boulders ; the earth is paved with them, the sky is pierced with 
them . . literally in thousands of all sizes . . Iieaps upon 

heaps, in ono instartoe 250 feet in height.’’ 

Up tho sides of these hills and along tho low ground between 
them — often in several lines ono behind tho other— run tho 
fortified enclosing walls of the old city, and in tho valleys among 
them stand its deserted streets and ruined palaces and temples 
Tho lowest ground of all is covered witli fields of tall cholam or of 
green and golden rice watered by the channel which one of the 
kings of tho days gone by led from the Tungabhadra to supply 
tho people, and irrigate tho orchards and rose-gardens, of his 
capital. To know Vijayanagar at its best, tho pilgrim should 
. climb the slippery stops leading to the little shrine on tho top of 
the hill oalled Matanga Parvatam and watch the evening light 
fade across the ruins, and if the fates are kind and grant him the 
added glory of a Docoan simset, ho will suroly return content. 

If legendary history and local tradition he credited, .there was 
a town on this site many centuries before the kings of Yijayanagar 
' selected it for their capital. Some of the most dramatic scenes in 

the great epic of the B&m&yana occurred at a place called in the 
poem Eishkindha, and it is asserted by the^ local Br&hmans and 
generally acknowledged ' by tho learned in such matters that this 
Kishkindha was close to Hampi. It was ruled in those days, says 
the Bdmdyana, by two brothers of the monkey race oalled Ydli 
and Sngriva. They quarrelled, and Sugriva was driven out by his 
brother and fled with Hanumdn, the famous monkey-chief of the 

1 Ses llioe*B Jfy«ore, ir 277, and the authorities there quoted. Also Drw: 
Bhandarkar in Bomhty Cfatetietr, Yol. I, pt. 2, p. 143. 
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poem, who hkd been ono of his ministers, to the woods of the hill 
Hishyamfika, on the bank of the Pampd, near the dwelling place 
of the holy rishi Matanga on the mountain called Matauga 
Parvatam. Here lie was safe^rom Vdli, for the rishi, furious at 
finding close to his hermitage the putrefying body of a rdkshasa, 
or demon, whom Vali had killed and flung there, had pronounced 
a fearful curse upon him if ever ho should again enter that I'ogion. 

Bdma, the hero of the poem, accompanied by his brother 
Lakshmana, is journeying in soaroh of his wife Bita, who has been 
carried olf by Bd^ana, the ten-headed demon king of Lanka, or 
Ceylon, when he is told that Bugriva can give him nows of her. 
Ho goes to Eishyamuka and meets Sngriva and Haiiumdn. The 
'foimer tells him how he saw Sita being carried through the air by 
Udvana, ‘‘ glittering in his ai-ms like the daughter of tlic king 
of serpents'* ; how as she was swept by abovo him sho dropped 
one of her garments and her jewels; and how ho bad kept thi^so 
latter in a cave. Ho brings them and shows them to Euma in 
proof of the truth of his story. Rdma in his gratitude for this 
clue slays Vdli with his arrow, burns his huge body on a funeral 
pyre and replaces Sugriva on the throne. While Edma waits on 
Prasravana, a part of the Mdlyavdnta hill close by, Hanumdn 
searches for Bita, finds her in Lanka, brings back tokens from her 
to reassure Edma and finally organises the monkey army which 
builds the causeway from Edmdsvarara to Ceylon by which Edma 
crosses to the island to the rescue cf his bride. 

Suoh is the story iu the Edmdyana, and tho names of sevoraL 
of the Ipoalitics round Hampiare identical with those in tho poem, 
Fampdsaras or Fampdtirtham is the name of a tank on the 
Haidarabad side of the Tungabhadra near Anegundi, and Pampd 
is alsp said to be the ancient and purdnic name of tho river ; Eishy a- 
mfika is tho hill on the Nizam’s side of the narrowest of the gorges 
in the river already mentioned ; Matanga Parvatam, or Matanga’s 
hill, has been referred to above ; Mdlyavdnta hill (see plan) lies 
to the east of it ; the cave whore Sngriva kept Sita’s jewels and the 
mark made on the rooks by her garment as it fell are pointed out 
to the pious pilgrim near the river bank ; while a curioas mound 
of sooiious ash some fifty yards long by twenty broad and about ten 
to fifteen feet high, which lies about a mile east of the. neighbouring 
village of Nimb^puiam, is shown as the remains of the oremation of 
Vdli.^ Enthusiasts go further and declare that the grey lunguis and 
the little red«laoed monkeys which still scamper and olmtter about 

^ Vor •ome mention of this end other eiinllftr mounds in the district, see the 
aicoiuit above of Kudetini in Bellarj talnk. 
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CHAP. XV. tho hills aro tlie descoadants, respectively, of Vdli and Sagriva, and 
Ho»pkt. that the tumbled masses of fallen boulders which encumber the site 
of Vijayanagar aro tho remains of the material which, was collected 
by Hanumdu^s monkey hosts for ^ue great causeway. Hanumdii 
is at any rate tho most popular god in the whole country-side. 

J3ut it is time to rotum to more sober chronicles. Some 
account of the foundation of tlie chieftainship of Vijayauagar in 
A.D. 1336, its rapid growth into a kingdom, its expansion into an 
empire and its dramatically sudden decline and fall at the battle 
of Talikota in 1565 has already been given in the chapter on the 
history of tho district above. 

Of the wonders of its capital in tho plenitude of its prosperity 
several descriptions have come down to us. The earliest European 
visitor whose account has survived was Nicolo Conti, an Italian, 
who was at Vijayanagnr in 1420, loss than a century after it was 
founded . He says ^ that its king was already “ more powerful than 
all the other kings of India,’' and that ho had 12,000 ladies in his 
harem. 

Some twenty years later, in 1442, Abdur Eazzdk, an ambassa- 
dor to tho east from Persia, visited tho city. He relates how the 
king’s dondnions stretched from the Eistna river to Cape Comorin, 
how he had *^moro than a thousand elephants, in their size 
resembling mountains and in their form resembling devils,” and 
iroops numbering 1,100,000, and how ”one might seek in vain 
throughout tho whole of Hindustan to find a more absolute rat.” 
He goes on to say 

** Tho city of Bidjanagar * is such that tho pupil of the eye has 
^^nover seen a place like it, and the car of intelligence has never been 
** informed that there existed anything to equal it in the world.” 

Of a festival in tho city, he gives the following account 

** In pursnance of orders issued by the king of Bidjanagar, the 

* generals and principal personages from all parts of his empire . « 

* presented themselves at the palace. They brought with them a 

* thousand elephants . . which were covered with brilliant armour 
' and with castles magnificently adorned . . During three conse- 

* ontivo days in the mouth of Bedjeb the vast space of land magnifi- 

* cently decorated, in which the enormous elephants were oongre* 

* gated together, presented the appearance of the waves of the sea, 

* or of that compact mass which will be assembled together at the 

* day of tho resurrection. Over this magnificent space were erected 
numerous pavilions, to the height of three, four, or even five storeys, 

^ Thronghont the following quotations the text in Mr^ Sewell’s A Farpptitn 
Sfnpire (Swan Sonnensohein, 1900) is followed. 

* One of the many yaiiants of the name Vijayauagar. 
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« cowed from top to bottom with figures in relief . . Some CHAP. XV. 
» of these pavilions were arranged in snch a manner that they could Hompet/ 

“ turn rapidly round and present a new face : at each moment a new 

« chamber or a new hall preponted itself to the view . . In 
“ the front of this place rose a palace with nine pavilions magnificently 
“ornamented. In the ninth the hinges throne was set up . . 

“ The throne, which was of extraordinary size, was made of gold, and . 

“enriched with preciou-k stones of extreme value . . Before 
“ the throne was a sqnaro cushion, on the edges of which were sown 
“ three rows of pearls. During the three days the king remained seated 
“ on this cushion. When the fete of Mahannwi was ended, at the 
“ hour of evening prayer, I was introduced into tlie middle of four 
“ utradeSf which were about ten ghez both in length and breadth. • The 
“ roof and the walls were entirely formed of plates of gold enriched 
“ with precious stones. Each of the.se plates was as thick as the blade 
“ of a sword, and was fastened with golden nails. Upon the estrade^ 

“ in the front, is placed tho throne of the king, and the throne itself is of 
“very great size.” 

Duarte Barbosa, a Portuguese who visited Vijayanagar 
between 1504 and 1514, gives similarly glowing accounts of its 
riches and magnificence. 

“ The streets and squares are very wide. They arc constantly filled 
“with an innumerable crowd of all nations and creeds . , 

“There is an infinite trade in this city . . In this city there 
“ are many jewels which are brought from Pogu and Celani (Ceylon), 

“ and in the country itself many diamonds are found, because there is a 
“ mine of them in the kingdom of Narsingu and another in the kingdom 
“ of Decani. There are also many pearls and seed-pearls to bo found 
“there, which are brought from Ormuz and Gaol . . also silk- 
“ brocades, scarlet cloth and coral . . This king has a house 
“ in which he meets with the governors and his officers in council upon 
“ the affairs of the realm . . They come in very rich litters on 
“men’s shoulders . . Many litters and many horsemen always 
“ stand at tho door of this palace, and the king keeps at all times nine 
“ hundred elephants and more than twenty thousand horses, all which 
“ elephants and horses are bought with his own money . . “ , 

But of all the accounts of the city in the height of its power, 
that of Domingos Paes, which Mr. Sewell has given ns in his 
history of this Forgotten Empire,” is tho most vivid and pic- 
turesque. Paes was a Portuguese who was at Vijayanagar about 
1520->Bome45 years before its final fall— in the days of Krisb|ia 
Deva Bdya, tho greatest of all its kings. Space will not admit 
of the reproduction of his description hero and to curtail it is 
to ruin it. The reader who desires a picture of the Vijayanagar 

1 About Beven yar«]ii or twonty-one feet. 
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CHAP. xy. of those days should peruse Paes’ stQry as it stands in r SewelPa 

Were it not confirmed by other independent testimony— such 
as the chronicle of FemSo Nuniz, written some fifteen years later 
and also for the first time made accessible by Mr. Sewell— Paes* 
account of the extraordinary magnificence of the city would be 
barely credible to those who only sed it in its desolation. 
The crowded bazaars where everything conceivable was to bo 
bought ; the fine houses of the merchants and the captains ; the 
gorgeous temples and public Ibuildings ; the throne of state made of 
jewel-studded golden plates and panelled with figures of wrought 
gold set with more jewels ; the maids of honour bedecked with 
such masses of gold and precious stones that they could scarcely 
move; the cavalry horses caparisoned in silk, damask, brocade 
from China and velvet from Mecca, with jewelled silver plates 
upon their foreheads ; the king’s private stud of 800 elephants 
and 600 horses ; his harem containing 12,000 women ; his palace 
decorated with precious metals, ivory and wonderful carving ; and 
his troops numbering a million fighting men— all these would 
almost seem, to those who now see in the palace enclosure nothing 
hut a mass of ddbris with scarcely one stone left standing upon 
another and in the city no other inhabitants than tho monkeys and 
• tho peacocks, to bo tho Creations of a fertile imagination rather 

than 8ol)er fact, 

Tho destruction of Vijayanagar was indeed absolute.* The 
day after tho empire fell at tho battle of Talikota in 1505 the 
fallen king fled from the city with 550 elephants laden with 
treasure valued at over 100 millions sterling. Tho next day the 
place was looted by hordes of wandering gipsies— Lambddis and 
the like. On tho third day the victorious Musalmans arrived and 
for five months “ with fire and sword, with crowbars and axes,” to 
quote Mr. Sowell/ “ they carried on day after day their work of 
destruction. Never perhaps in the history of the j^orld has such 
havoc been wrought, and wrought so suddenly, on so splendid a 
city ; teeming with a wealthy and industrious population in the 
full plenitude of prosperity one day, and on the next seized, 
pillaged, and reduced to ruins, amid scenes of savage massaere 
and horrora beggaring description.” t' • 

‘Bapedaliy hi* account of the NsvarAtri feBtival. (A Forjofton Xmyir#, pp. 
205-275), of the review of the troops thereafter, (pp. 275-279), and qf the 
palace, (pp. 284-299). 

- v ‘M I’ofjioeein JSn^ 
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Two years later, Caasaro Fedorioi, an Italian traveller, visited 
the place and wrote of it that the houses stainl si ill, but omptie, 
and there is dwelling in thorn nothing, as is reported, but Tygres 
and other wild beasts.” ^ 

The best base from which to sco what remains of tlie city 
to*day, 300 years and more since its destruction, is Kiimalapuram 
(see the map), seven miles from llospet railway station, where a 
deserted temple which wife converted into a dwelling by Mr. J. IF. 
Master, a former Collector of thc^ district, is now used as a travel- 
lers’ bungalow. The road from llospet passes the curious temple 
of Anantasainagadi, referred to in the account of that village 
above, and^conspiouous objects to the north of the last part of it are 
the old square Muhammadan tombs at Kadirdmpuram. Paes says 
that in his time all this road was a street as wide as a place of 
tourney, with both sides lined throughout with rows of houses and 
shops where they sell everything; and all along this road are 
many trees that the king commanded to be planted, so as to afford 
shade to those that pass along.” Both houses and trees Iiavo 
long since disappeared. 

Some account of Kamalapuram village is given below. Ex- 
cepting only the temple of PaUdhhi Rtmofivdmi — wliioh is situated 
half a mile to the east on tho road to Bollary, i.s shown by inscrip* 
tions within it to have been built by king Achyuta Rdya (1630 — 
1542), and is remarkablo for littlo but its size — all the more 
notable of the ruins of tho foiiifications, temples and buildings of 
Vijayanagar lie along two roads leading out of this village. Tho 
first of these runs north-eastwards to Kampli and tho other goes 
north-west to Hampi and then degenerates into a path along the 
bank of the Tungabhadra. 

Excepting their great extent, their massive construction and 
the ingenuity with which they have utilised tho natural possibili- 
ties of the country, the fortidcationfi present few points of interest. 
With the perennial Tungabhadra, unfordable for many miles, on 
its northern limit and the almost unclimbablo rocky hills, linked 
together by these long lines of w'alls, on its other sides the city 
must have been — ^history shows indeed that it was— 'a place of 
great strength in the then conditions of warfare. The gateways 
in the walls are usually merely openings spanned by bracketed 
lintels, ^ but one or two of them are more ornamental. The track 
which leads northwards from the Kampli road above mentioned 

k 

' ' FergasBOii’s Jndtan ArchitecUin (p. 211) give* un illustration of one of 
these. Hie Arehiiectun in Ohanear and Mysore and tho Forgotten Empire oontaia 
many photographs of the rnins. 
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OHAP. XV. to the ferry to Anegundi on the other side of the nrer (see the 
Hospet. plan) passes under one of those latthr. 

“ Of the ruined temples and other buildinga only a certain 

number deserve notice, and it woul^ indeed be impossible to even 
mention them nil. Tho smaller examples are scattered in scores 
all over the site of the city, hidden by the scrub jungle, peering 
out of the crops, or fancifully perched on tho top of pinnacles and 
tors along the sky-line of the hills in pAsitions which are often 
all but inaccessible. ^ 

Tho greater part of the more interesting buildings lie along- 
side tho road to Hampi and that route may be reserved till last. 

On the other of the two roads already mentioned— that leading 
to Eampli— the first ruin met with^ is the Gdnigiiti temple, 
Odnigitti moans * an oil- woman,’ and why the building should 
be so named is not apparent. It is a Jaina temple and the tower 
above its shrine is built in the series of steps which is the most 
noticeable characteristic of the Jaina style in this district. Tho 
inscription on tho dipddn, or lamp-post, in front of it records ‘ 
that it was erected by a Jaina general named Irugapa in 1385 A.D. 
during the reign of Harihara II, who must thus have been a king 
who was tolerant in religious mattors. As will be seen later, 
there are several other temples of this faith of very similar design 
in other pai-ts of the city. 

^omo half a mile further along the Kampli road the boulders 
immediately east of the way ore marked with the broad streaks of 
alternate, red and white which is the sign of holy ground and in 
front of them is a small, square, white erection. This is the last 
resting-place of the sacred bull of the temple at Hampi, which died 
here a few years back. Eeligious fervour is not entirely dead. 

Another half mile further down the road, on a commanding 
site to the north of it, stands tho tefnple of Mdlyatdnia Baghxmdtha'^ 
svdmu Like all the larger temples in the ruins, it is built in the 
Dravidian style, but the sculpture in it is better than in the 
majority of the others. The qumnt fishes and marine monsters 
carved along its outer walls deserve notice. Other feebler examples 
of the same ^yle of decoration occur in the Krishnasvdmi teinple) 
referred to later, and are common in other parts of the district. 
In the mhlasthdnam, or innermost shrine, is a big boulderi 
and the tower of the shrine is perched on the top of this^ For 
many years this temple was empty and deserted, but not long 

> The Muhammadan darga and mosque on the west side of the road just as 
it enters the wall of the fortifications are of comparatirely recent date and sife 

mentioned in the acoonnt of K&malipiirikm below. 

• South Indian inscription*, i, 165. 
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ago a bairdgi from'Northem Iiiiiia settled down in it, revived the 
worship, and organised a car-festival. His efforts were at first 
coldly received by the local priesthood, but latterly the position 
has been accepted. i 

Returning to Edmaldpuram and setting out down the second 
of the two roads above mentioned — that from Kdmaldpuram to 
Hampi— the traveller passes again through the fortifications, by 
what in Paes’ time was a gate with “ two towers, one on each 
side, which makes it very strong,” but is now merely a gap in the 
wall. From this the way leads first to the site of the old palace 
of the Vijayanagar kings and the various civil buildings which 
surrounded it. 

Perhaps in no part of the city was the destruction wrought by 
the Musalmans more complete than just hero. Except in a few 
isolated instances scarcely one stone is left upon another in its 
original position and the ground is strewn in every direction with 
piles of debris. Mr. Sewell ^ thinks that “ there is no doubt that 
careful and systematic excavations would disclose the whole plan 
of the palace and that in the ruins and ddbris would be found the 
remains of the beautiful sculptures described ” by Paes, but at 
present it is not possible to more than hazard a guess at the relative 
situations of the various buildings in it which he mentions. 

The first buildmg which is still standing is the Q^ueens' Bath^ 
just north of the road, which contains a swimming-bath some 50 
feet long and six feet deep. Like several others of the aivil 
buildings, it is constructed in the Muhammadan style, with arches, 
and decorated with conventional designs in plaster. Except in the 
case of one building within the court of the Krishnasvdmi temple 
mentioned below, no arches nor any sign of the influence of 
M iihn.Tmn fidfl.Ti architecture appear in any of the temples. The 
Hindus disliked the arch. “ An arch never sleeps,” they used truly 
to say. The constant thrust and counter-thrust which goes on 
between its component parts leaves it in less stable equilibrium 
than the Hindu doorway, formed of one horizontal stone laid upon 
two vertical posijs. 

There was apparently however no intolerance of the Musalmans 
themselves in the city. Ferishta relates* that Deva Edya II 
built them a mosque there, though he explains that the encourage- 
ment they receiv^ was largflly due to their superiority as cavalry 
and bowmen. 

^ ForgQtUnEmpirh,'p.2Siti^o%o2, 

*8cotVt7ert«7i^a, i, 118. 
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OHAP. XV. J ust north-east of the Queens’ 3ath, and inside the first wall of 

Ho^t. tho palace enclosure, are still, standing a few yards of one of the 
stone aqueducts mentioned by Abdur Eazzdk. ‘^One sees,'’ he 
said, numerous running streamsl and canals formed of chiselled 
stone, polished and smooth.” Whence it obtained its water and 
whither it eventually led are not now obvious. 

Immediately north of it rise the striking ruins of the great 
square platform of the House of Victory, as Paes calls it. The 
people know it now as the Dasara Dibba or Mahdnavami Dibba, 
meaning the platform (dibba) used at tho nine days' feast called 
variously the Dasara, tho Mahdnavami or tho Navardtri (“nine 
nights ”). Paes says it was called the House of Victory because it 
was built when Krishna Heva lldya came back from his victorious 
expedition against tho king of Orissa (A.D. 1513) and his descrip- 
tion of tho fostivities at the Dasara, of which this building was 
throughout tho centre, is one of the most vivid parts of his 
chronicle. There was obviously originally another erection on the 
top of tho square platform or terrace which ip all that now remains. 

Tho series of carvings which run round this latter are (with the 
exception perhaps of some of the similar examples in the Hazdra 
Bdmasvdmi temple, to bo referred to immediately) the most 
spirited in all the ruins. Elephants, camels and horses alternate 
with wrestlers and boxers, scones representing blaok-buok(P) 
shooting and panther-spearing and girls dancing with much 
abandon in very diaphanous skirts. As far as is known these 
mifral sculptures are unique in Southern India, and they have been 
compared by Forgusson ^ with some of Layard’s discoveries in 
ancient Nineveh. On the ground close under the northern wall of 
tho terrace lies a curious door, cut (bolt-sockets and all) from one 
stone, and panelled to represent wood. On the western side the 
building has been rather clumsily faced at a later date with a series 
of carvings in a fine-grained green stone. This material admitted 
of much more delicate work than the granite, and the result is several 
excellent panels, notably one show^ing a tiger-hunt and another an 
elephant which is turning and rending its mahouts. This green 
stone is not native to the city and must have been quarried else- 
where. Very few cases occur in V ijayanagar in which foreign stone 
was used. Nearly all the buildings are made of the pinkish white 
granite of the local hills and it is probably the coarse grain of this 
which has preventer any of tho sculftture from equalling in finish 
tlie lest work in suck temples as those at Madura, Tiruvaundioalai, 
and elsewhere. 

^Architectwein Dharwa,randMyme,yp.Q6'4il^ 
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A few yards west of the pouse of Victory rise the walls of" CHAP. XV. 
what, from Ahdur Hazzdk’s description of the city, was apparently * Hospet. 
the royal and immediately north of these the similar walls of 
a huildiog he calls the Palace^ of the Dafiaik^ or commander of the 
troops. All the high walls round these palace enclosures are built 
in the same curious fashion, being several feet thick at the bottom 
and tapering off to onl^ a few inches in width at the top. 

Going westwards from the House of Victory tho path passes 
a temple nearly buried under %arth and debris, regarding which 
fanciful legends of underground passages used to bo current ; the 
foundations of another dibba ; and a curious trough cut cut of a 
single stone 41 feet long ; and then leads through two ruined gates 
to the temple of Hazdra Jidmaevdmi. 

This is supposed to have been tho private place of woi*Bhip of tho 
kings. Like tho House of Victory, it was begun (as an inscription 
within it testifies) by Krishna Deva Eaya in 1513, and tho out- 
sides of its outer walls aro covered with courses of sculpture very 
similar to those on that building. Elephants, horses, camels and 
foot-soldiers in long procession appear in the lower rows and above 
them girls dancing with tho same abundance of energy and the 
same deficiency of clothing as before. Inside the court, on tho 
outside walls of tho vimdna, the sculpture is as carefully finished 
as any in the whole of the ruins. It includes two Jaina 
tirthaukaras sitting cross-legged at their devotions, Ganesa, and 
Subrahmanya on his peacock, which, seeing that it is a shrine 
dedicated to Vishnu, shows great absence of bigotry. These Jaina 
figures are indeed to be seen on most of the larger temples in the 
ruins. Inside tho mantapam before the shrine dro four pillars of 
foreign black stone finely carved. 

But tho chief pride of the temple is the scries of scenes from 
the Bdmdyana cut upon two ^ of the inside- walls of tho mantapam 
which lies north of the main entrance and upon the walls of the 
courtyard adjoining it. These probably gave its name to the 
temple, for Hazdra Edma means ** the thousand Hdmas.^^ Bdma 
is shown slaying Tdtakd, a demoness who infested the forest in 
which he was journeying ; Jatdyu, the king of the kites, who tried 
to hinder Hdvana from carrying off Sita and was slain in the 
attempt, is seen falling to the earth ; three men are staggering 
under the weight of Siva's bow, which Edma had to bend to win 
Sita as his bride ; Hanumdn is there, interviewing Edvana aud 

^ Porgotttn p. 91, and plan facing it. 

^Apparently the other *tiro walls also boro similar decorations, which for some 
reason hare been hidden by later walls erected in front of them. 
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OHAP. XV. sitting on his cnrled-up tail to m^e himself as tall as that ten* 
Bospet. headed demon ; K4ma is shooting his arrow through seven trees 
at once, to prove to Sugriva that he is a warrior worthy to he 
trusted ; Edma^ Lakshmana and Sita are being ferried across the 
Ganges.; and Bdvana is depicted in his death agony. The whole 
series is the most noteworthy thing of its kind in the ruins, and, 
as has been said, is unique in this part of^lndia. 

North-east of this Hazdra Edmasvdmi temple lies another block 
of civil buildings within another high enclosing wall with watch- 
towers at its angles. From Abdur Eazzak’s accoimt of the city 
these would seem to have been the Diwin-^Khdna, or public offices 
of the kingdom.* The chief building now i*6maining is a two- 
storied erection constructed in the ^luhammadan style which for 
want of a better name is known as the Coiindl Chamber, It is 
decorated in omamonted plaster, like the Queens' Bath, but some 
of this ornament is Hindu in character — parrots, ^^dlis and other 
images, which no good Musalman would have permitted, appearing 
amongst it. , . 

Immediately west of this enclosure are the Eh^hmt Stabler 
containing eleven stalls (the other 789 of the king’s elephants had 
apparently to content themselves with humbler quarters) built with 
domed roofs and arched entrances in the Muhammadan style, but 
haviug a row of drip- stones which are Hindu in character. At 
right angles to them stands what is apparently the Daftar-khdna 
of Abdur Bazzak \ that is, the usual working office of the king’s 
minister and his colleagues. 

The curiouB will discover in the fields immediately east of the 
elephant stables two small Jain a shrines in a very dilapidated 
condition; at the south-east angle of the enclosure round the Ooun* 
oil Chamber a shrine called the Rangasvdmi temple containing a 
bas-relief of Hanumdn some nine feet high ; immediately south- 
west of this again under a large margosa tree a little shrine to 
Pattanada JEllamma, the goddess of the boundaries of the city, 
where the Kurulms still carry on worship through a priest of their 
own caste ; and, at the foot of the rocks, a third of a mile due east 
of Hazdra Edmasvdmi temple and some 50 yards east of a large 
and prominent boulder which has been split in two, a little mam^ 
lithie shrine^ primitive and tenantless. 

An excellent bird’s-eye view of the whole of these buildings 
and endoBures round about the palace can be obtained from tbs 
little bastion-orowned hill immediately north of the northern wall 
of the Eanaik’s palace already mentioned. 

^ It ^ loinctiineB beon fancifully called the concert hall.** 

Xti^ire, p. 91. 
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Tho path leading westwards under this wall joins ’the road to 
Hampi and is the best' routfe to the remainder of tho ruins. 
Between the two roads, at their point of junction, stands whaifused 
to be known as “ tJie underground /cwp/f,” from which an under- 
ground passage was said to lead to tho shrino of Hazdra Bdmasvdmi. 
Mr. Bea, the Superintendent of the Archseological Survey, has 
demolished^ tliis fable, and shown that tho temple was never on 
underground building, Ihit has merely been nearly buried by the 
silt washed down upon it in tho^conrsc of centuries from tho higher 
ground to the ’cast, and that tho underground pdssago is a myth. 
A number of other cases of half-buried temples could easily be 
pointed out in the ruins. 

The road to Hampi now runs over a low rocky saddle — missing 
a great chance of a striking effect by passing to one side of, instead 
of under, the natural arch made by the two gigantic boulders 
which lean against one. another just to tho east of it— and leads 
through one of the walls of the city by a gateway. Some half a 
mile further on, it turns sharply between two small temples. The 
eastern of these is the shrine of Udddm Virabhadrasvdmi, in which 
worship is still carried on. Under the outer wall of it, on the 
edge of tho road, stands an inscription stating that tho imago in 
it was set up in 1545 and also two little saii~stoim marking tho spot 
where two widows committed sati. Those martyrs to their faith 
are depicted on the stones with one hand raised in tho usual manner 
to heaven. Opposite these two, bn tlie other side of the road, arc 
four more similar stones, and another may be seen further down 
this same road immediately west of it just before it enters Hampi 
bazaar. Nuniz ® gives a detailed description of the ceremonies 
attending the rite in Jiis time, 

A few yards further on the rpad crosses tho Turutiu channel. 
The name means “ swift ” and is certainly deserved. The channel 
takes off from the Turultu anient across tiio Tungabhadra about a 
mile west of Hampi and is a most extraordinary work, running for 
miles, often through solid rock, along the foot of the hills. It was 
perhaps * ii^ade by .Bukka II (1399-1406) and it now waters 
most of the wet fields which wind in and out about tho ruins, its 
supply being supplemented by tho tank at ICdmaldpuram*. 

A few yards west of the road at this point stands in an en- 
cloimre the huge monolithic statue of Narasimha^ the fearsome 

% 

* See hie jieper on Vijftyanegar in the Madras Chrittian College Magatine 
f6rDec.l886. 

^ Fergot$en Sn^iret p. 391. 

• 16«.,pp.61,801. 
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CHAP. XV. man-lion incarnation of Vishnu. An inscription ^ op the stone iu 
Hosfet. front of it states that it was hewn 4)y a Brdhman from a single 
boulder in 1528 in the time of Krishna Deva Bdya^ who granted it 
an endowment. Though it is 22 feet high, the detail on it has been 
finished with great care and, grievously shattered though it is, it 
18 one of the most striking objects among the ruins. Originally 
Narosimba’s wife liakslimi must have been sitting in the usual 
position on the thigh of the statue, but thef only part of her image 
which remains unbroken is the one arm she passed behind his 
back ; the rest of 4t lies in shapeles's fragments scattered on the 
ground within the enclosure. 

Immediately north of the Narasimha stands a little building 
containing a huge lingam and yoni. 

On the rising ground just above these is the large temple of 
Krishnasvdmi^ which is yet another of Krishna Deva Edya's addi- 
tions to the city. An inscription within it relates that he built it in 
1513 (about the same time, that is, as the House of Victory and 
the Hazdra Edmasvdmi shrine) for an image of Krishna which he 
had captured, during his expedition against . Orissa, from a temple 
on the hill-fortress of XJdayagiri in the Ncllorc district. The 
sculpture within the temple is very ordinary. On the southern 
side of the big gdpuram is a life-size representation in crumbling 
brick and plaster of the story which is such a favourite with South 
Indian craftsmen— Krishna’s escapade of carrying off up a tree 
the clothes of the gopis, or milkmaids, while they were bathing. 
East of tho temple, loading up to its main entrance, is one of the 
four ruined bazaars which are still standing. What was once the 
street is now a rioc-field. 

Beyond the Krishnasvdmi temple and just east of tho road, 
inside an open mantapam, is a big mowlith of Ganesa, the belly- 
god, wkioh is ironically named the SdsttnlcaUu, or ‘^the stone like 
a grain of mustard,” while a few yards further on, in a shrine with 
a handsome mantapam in front of it, just west of the road as it 
dips down to Hampi village, is a companion monolith of the same 
god which in tho same spirit has been nicknamed the Kddalai~ 
kallu or the “ grain-of-gram stone.” 

One of the most striking views in all the ruins is to be gained 
by leaving tho road by the former of these images and walking 
over the rooks to tho north of it to the conspicuous two-storied 
mantapam which stands on the orest of the hill. The Pampdpati 
temple with its two beautiful towers lies below, beyond it the river, 
and beyond that again the rugged wilderness of hills in the 
Nizam’s country. 

^Spigrophia Indeed, 
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In thd foreground stand some temples which, though small, 
deserve notice. Just west 0 / the two-storied mantaf^m is a 
curious little shrine built entirely, roof and all, of stone, with 
a rounded top, shaped like a wagon-cover, to its roof. Mr. Sewell 
points out ^ that this bears a stroug resemblance to the very ancient 
Pravidian shrines at the Seven Pagodas in Chingleput district and 
he considers * it ** to be of greater antiquity than any other struc- 
ture in the whole circuil of the hills.” There is another shrine of 
the same style close by it, parijy encased in an outer covering of 
later masonry, and a third immediately north of the northern 
g6poram of the Pamp&pati temple. 

Below this little shrine and north of it is the largest grovnp of 
Jaina Umples in the city. Their stepped towers, so unlike any- 
thing else among the ruins, are very noticeable. Besides this 
group, and the GNlnigitti shrine and the two dilapidated examples 
east of the elephant stables already mentioned, there is another 
Jaina shrine the other side of the road facing the Ksdalaikallu 
Glan^sa, at least two more just north of the northern gdpuram of 
the Pampdpati temple and a fourth about a mile north-east of 
Hampi, standing above the path which runs along the bank of the 
Tungabbadra. So at one time the Jaina faith must have greatly 
flourished in these parts. The age of these shrines is uncertain, 
but as they all resemble in their details the G4nigitti temple — 
which, as has been seen, was built in 1385— they perhaps also date 
from about that time and so are more than a century older than 
the larger temples built by Krishna Deva, 

Returning again to the road, the wayfarer passes down a steep 
dip into the Hampi bamaVy the finest of the four which still stand 
among the ruins. It is some 35 yards wide and nearly 800 yards 
long and the houses in it are still used as lodgings by the pilgrims 
to the annual car- festival (a function which is declining in import- 
ance) and aire consequently in some sort of repair. Paes’ describe 
it as being in his time ** a very beautiful street of very beautiful 
houses with balconies and arcades,” and adds *Uhe king has a 
palace in the same street in which he resides when he visits this 
pagoda.” At its eastern end is a large but clumsily executed 
Nemdi, or bull, and a small mantapam erected on pillars of black 
stone finely carved in the GhAlukyan style, of which only a few 
examples are found in the ruins. 

? hitU €f AiUiquitie«, i, 106. 

^ Smfire, p. 20. Mr. Boa, iu the paper already quoted, contoBte tbit 

view on tiw groimd that mortar hai been used in ite couatmotion, bnt the little 
WMisr visible idKMit it seems to be merely a rough * pointing * applied long after 
it WM biAt. There is no sign of mortar having been placed Irntyreen the attipes' 
the^iielvaa when they were onginally laid in position. 
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OHAP. zv; At its western extremify stand^ the great UmpU (^PampApaH 
Hospst. (ff Viriipdkahaf which at one time was the only shrine in the ruins in 
which worship was kept up. Pampd is usually said to haye been 
the ancient and purdnic name of the Tnngabhadia. The local 
historians, however, favour another version which says that Pampd 
was a daughter of Brahma who was wont to bring fruit and flowers 
to the holy rishis who in olden times lived in these hills. Pleased 
with her faithful service they asked her to name a boon in return. 
She replied that she wished to wed Yirfipdksha, or Siva. Taught 
by the rishis, she did such penance that Virflpdksha looked with 
favour upon her, espoused her, and took the name of Pampdpati, 
or lord of Pampd, under which, and also under the aUaa of Virh- 
pdksha, he is still worshipped in this temple.^ It contains shrines 
to him and to Pampd and also to another of his wives called 
Bhuvandsvari. Hampi village is perhaps the original centre from 
which the city gradually extended. Parts of the temple are older 
than the kingdom of Vijayanagar itself ; an unpublished inscrip- 
tion on a stone standing to the north of it and dated A.D. 1199 
records g^fts made to the god and Fampd by a private individual 
in the reign of king Kalid^va of the N&gavamsa who ruled at 
Kurugddu in the Bellary taluk. Later additions to it were made* 
by Harihara I, the first of the Vijayanagar chiefs, in honour of 
Mddhava or Yidy&ranya, the Br&hman sage who had helped him 
in the founding of the city,^ and, as an inscription within it shows, 
lECrishna Deva built (in 1509-10) the ranga-mantapam in front of 
the god’s shrine in honour of his coronation. Krishna Deva is 
also credited writh having constructed the big eastern and northern 
gdpurams, but another account states that the latter is called the 
Kannagiri gdpuram and was built by a chief of the place of that 
name in the Nizam’s Dominions. It was repaired in 1837, when 
temples were stUl under the management of Government, by 
Mr. F. W. Robertson, the then Collector of the district,* and is 
decorated in an unusual style with many clusters of little pillars 

' Whichever version it preferred, the fact remains that the word has g^ven 
the villages and the mins the name bj which they are now known. For Ilampe 
(as it should properly be spelt) is a corruption of Pampi, the initial P of the 
old Canarese changing, as it often does, into H. Cf. Buli, a tiger, whioh in Uale* 
Kannada is Puli. . 

^ Forgotten Empire^ p. 26. 

• East of the temple, outside its wall and near the L6kap&vana tank, is s 
small shrine to Vidyiranya of whioh the temple Br6hmans do not give a dear 
aoeonnt. 

* He was CoUeotor of Bellar j for IS years, died at Anantapnr in 1888, and 
Uas hnsiod in Gooty oemetery. 
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and very few of the figures wjjbh which these erections are usually chap. xv. 
80 profusely ornamented. Hosm. 

The shrine to Bhuvanesvari ^ contains a beautifully executed 
Ghdlukyan doorway, flanked by the pierced stone panels charac- 
teristic of the style, and several Chdlukyan pillars. All these are 
carved in black stone. Work of this style belongs to the eleventh or 
twelfth century— that ia^to a period anterior to the founding of the 
kingdom of Vijayanagar — and this part of the temple is obviously 
older than the central shrine, hr this latter has been unceremoni- 
ously and clumsily thrust in front of it. East of the tomple and 
outside its walls is a primitive little shrine under an ancient - and 
tottering pipal tree, which, with the adjoining tank called Loka- 
p&vana (“ purifier of the world has a great local reputation for 
efficacy in casting out devils. 

From near the east end of the Hampi bazaar a stone-paved 
path which is submerged at high flood leads towards the river and 
thereafter winds among the big rocks on its brink to the tomple of 
K6dmda Bdmasvdmi^ which lies just opposite to the gorge which has 
already been referred to. In flood-time tho sight the river here 
presents is most impressive. The whole body of the stream is driven 
through a narrow channel across which one could almost toss a biscuit 
and which must bo of no small depth. The force of tho water is 
strongly exhibited in the large pot-holes and the deep outs in the 
rook wHoh become visible when the stream is low. Tho temple, 
in which regular worship is carried on, faces the most sacred 
bathing-pool in the river but is itself of little interest. 

Immediately beyond it, the path, keeping still to the river 
bank, paraes the northern end of what is known as the Dancing^ 
girU^ street, which leads up to the Achywtardyanisvdmi temi)le.^ 

This deserves more attention than it seems generally to get. The 
Matanga Farvatam behind it gives it an unusually picturesque 
setting, the sdulpture in it is often carefully finished, and, if tho 
scrub and growth which now scramble all over the courtyard were 
removed, the colonnade of carved pillars with detached shafts which * 

runs round it would be seen to be one of the most graocfiil pieces 
of work in the ruins. Inscriptions on its doorways show that it 
was built by King Aohyuta R4ya in 1639. 

^ Tho tenplo Br&hmaDB do not allow the uuiide of the othori to bo soon. They 
adopted the same attitude in Paes’ time; but, he adds, “I, because I gave 
something to them, was allowed to enter.*’ 

* This can also be approached, and more easily, by the paved pathway leading 
over the low rooky saddle immediately east of the Chihikyan mantapam at the 
•astern epd of the Hampi baeaar above mentbned. 
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OHAP. XT. After passing the Danoing-girli^’ street the path leaves tiie bank 
Hospit. of the river and leads south of the cave (oonspiouously marked 
with the usual red and white streaks) in which Sugriva kept Sita’s 
jewels, and the mark on the rock made by her garment as it fell. 
Close by here are the remains of a rtiined bridge which orosi^ the 
river on monolithic uprights. Its date is not known, but it was 
apparently erected subsequent to the time of Paes (1520) as he says^ 
the people used then to ferry over t£e river in iksket-boats. 
Further on is a curious kind of t6|;an, consisting of two tall stone 
uprights connected by a stone beam, which is popularly declared to 
have been built to support the scales on which the kings, on their 
accession, wd^e weighed against gold which was afterwards distri- 
buted among the Brdhmans. There is a similar erection in the 
village temple at Hoshru near Hospet. They were perhaps used 
for hook-swinging festivals. 

After winding through a quantity of less important remains 
the path arrives at length at the great temple of Viithalasvdmi nr 
Vithobd^ the last of the ruins to which it will necessary to refer 
and in some ways the most notable of them all. In and about 
it are no less than 23 inscriptions of dates ranging from 1513 to 
1564 A.D. Several of these are much damaged, but those which 
are still legible show that king Krishna Beva, to whom the citj 
owes so much, began the temple and endowed it with villages ; 
that his two queens built the gdpurams and presented golden 
vessels to the shrine ; and that his two Buoccssors Achyuta and 
Saddsiva, and many private individuals, made gifts of various kinds 
to the building. The temple was never finished nor consecrated* 
Work on it was probably stopped by the destruction of the dty in 
1565, but tradition gives another reason and says that it was built 
specially for the famous image of Vithobd at Pandharpur in the 
Sholdpur district of Bombay but that the god, having come to look 
at it,!refu8od to move, saying that it waiS too grand for him and 
that ho preferred his own humbler home.* 

Facing the main gate of the temple are the scattered remains 
of a long hazaar*through which runs a path which eventually leads 
(see the plan) into the track already referred to which takes ofi 
from the K^aldpuram-Eampli roid and goes to the ferry to 
Anegondi. Inside the court is a car for the god made of stone 

' ybrjoiteH Xinpire, p. 26P. 

’ Vithobi is a god of the Mar&tha country and it rarely met with outside H* 
He it regarded at a form of Krishna. Monier Williams (Mhma/niam and 
HindaMm, eth ed., p.26S) quotes him as an instance of loosl d^oatioa, but 
teema to have ooafoanded him with another personage. 
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in place of the usual wood.^ It is badly cracked, apparently by 
fire. people believe that religious merit is obtained bv turning 
round its stone wheels, and the result is that the axles, which are 
also of stone, have been worn away to a dangerous degree. 

On either side of the court stand tw'o mantapams which in any 
oilier situation would be considered notable instances of «oh 
defldgpi and patient, oarpful workmanship. But they are entirely 
dwarfed by the building which is the glory of the temple and of 
the ruins — ^the great mantapami which stands in front of the shrine. 
This rests on a richly sculptured basement and its roof is supported 
by huge masses of granite, some fifteen feet high, each oonsisting of 
a central pillar surrounded by detached shafts, figures mounted on 
ydlis, and other ornament, all cut from one single block of stone. 
These are surmounted by an elaborate and equally massive oornioe, 
and the whole is carved with a boldness and expression of power 
nowhere surpassed in the -buildings of its class ^ and shows the 
extreme limit in fiorid magnificence to which the style advanced.^” 

This hcautilul building has been grievously injured by the 
destroyers of the city. Several of the carved pillars have been 
attacked with such fury that they are hardly more than shapeless 
blocks of stone, and a large portion of the centre of it has been 
destroyed utterly — 'I'antum religio potuit suadere maloruin. 

And here we may fitly take leave of Vijayanagar. The ruins 
are now under the charge of the Department of Public Works, 
which has of late years expended considerable sums in clearing away 
the vegetation which grew among them and shoring up the parts 
of them which seemed in danger of falling. A staff of watchers is 
employed to prevent wanton damage and the ravages of those who 
still hope to find hidden treasure among them. The worst offend- 
ers among these latter are the wandering bairdgis from Northern 
India, who stipk at no desecration in their anxiety for gain and 
have more than once been suspected of offering human sacrifices 
(the only kind believed to be of any avail) to the goddess who is 
supposed to guard hidden treasure, in order to induce her to reward 
their efforts. As recently a-s July 1902 the body of an unknown 
man was found in the inner shrine of one of the small temples 
close to Hampi in circumstances which loft little doubt but that he 
had been thus offered up. His head had been severed from his body 
and placed above the door of the shrine, ho had been eviscerated 
and otherwise mutilated, and lying bn the ground round the trunk 

* It has been desorilted as being out from a singiu stone but this is QbYioualy 
afable. 

V * Fargnsson, Indian ArchiUct*re, p. 374. 

* Mr. Bea» in the paper alrei^y refened to. 
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vere found the usual aocompanimonts of a saciifioe, namely, holy 
ashes, flowers, a match-box which had doubtless been used to light 
the camphor, aud three broken cocoanuts. 

The officers of the Archssologioal Survey have made a number of 
drawings of the various ruins and are now mapping the whole of 
the site of the city on a large scale. The materials thus collected 
are eventually to be worked up into an au/^horitative account of the 
fallen capital. 

Hospet new town ”) : Hbad-quarters of the Divisional 
Officer (Head Assistant Collector) of the four western taluks and 
of the Tahsildar of Hospet taluk. Union; railway-station ; Sub- 
registrar’s office ; police-station ; District Munsif’s Court ; travel- 
lers’ bungalow. Population 18,482. ' In 1868 the Head Assistant 
Collector’s head-quarters were removed to Gooty and thence, in 
1869, to Penukonda. The Collector then looked after Hospet and 
a l )eputy Collector with head-quarters at Harpanahalli was in 
charge of the other three western taluks. "When the Anantapiur 
district was formed in 1882 a Head Assistant Collector was again 
posted to Hospet. The District Munsif’s Court was transferred 
here from Ndrdyanaddvarakeri in 1900. 

The town was built by the Vijayanagar king Krishna Deva 
between 1509 and 1520 in honour of Ndgaldddvi, a courtesan 
whom he had known in the days of his youth and whom he 
married after he became king. He called it, after her, Nigaldpur, 
and it was his favourite residence. In his time it was the entrance 
gate, as it were, to the city of Vijayanagar for all travellers coming 
up from Goa and the west coast. Paes says ^ it was — 

a very strong city fortified with walls and towers, and the gates 
« at the entranoe very strong, with towers at the gates ; these walls are 
** not like those of other cities, but are made of very strong masonry such 
** as would bo found in few other parts, and inside very beautiful rows of 
** buildings made after their manner with flat roofs. There live in this 
** many merchants, and it is filled with a large population because the 
** king induces many honourable merchants to go there from his cities, 
** and there is much water in it.’’ 

To-day, beyond a few fragments in the western portion of 
the town (still called * the fort ’) and the fallen rampart which 
runs southwards from the Divisional Officer’s bungalow, hardly a 
trace of these walls is to be seen. In the 1866 famine, workers 
on relief were employed in throwing down much of the fort wall 
into the ditch which then surrounded it, this latter having become a 
receptacle for all sorts of unsavoury mbbiah. 

* JrbrgoUen Smpirt, p» S44. 
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EriBhiia Deva also made the enormous embankment south of the CHAP. XV. 
town which connects the two en^s of the two parallel ranftfcs of hills Hospit. 
which further south enclose the valley of Sandur. It was carried 
out with the aid. of J oao de la Ponte, a Portuguese engineer whose 
services had been lent to the 'king by the governor-general of 
Goa. Along the top of it now runs the chief road to tlie taluks 
of Hadagalli, Harpanahalli and Ehdligi. Paea says ^ of it : 

« The king made a tahk there, which, aa it seems to me, lias the 
** width of a falcon-shot, and it is nt thc,moath of two hills, so that all the 
** water which comes from either one side or the other collects there ; 
and, besides this, water comes to it from more than three leagues by 
pipes which run along the lower parts of the range outside. The 
“ water is brought from a lake which itself overflows into a little river.” 

lliis * lake ’ seems to hive been the Dhamiyakanak^ri tank. 

The people still relate how the water from its surplus weir was once 
brought to the tank made by the big embankment by a channel 
led along the south side of the more southern of the two ranges 
which enclose Sandur, and it is said that the remains of this 
channel can still he traced there, near the line which the new 
railway to Kotthru follows along the slope of the hill. Pacs goes 
on : — 

“ In order to make this tank the said king broke down a hill 
“ which enclosed the ground occupied by the said tfink. In tlie tank 
“ I saw so many people at work that there must have been fifteen or 
** twenty thousand men. looking like ants, so that you could not 
see the ground on which tliey walked, so many there were . . 

‘‘The tank burst two or three times, and the king asked his 
Brahmans to consult their idol as to the reason why it burst so 
‘‘ often, and the Brahmans said that the idol was disjjleasHd, and 
“ desired that they should make a sacrifice, and should give him the 
blood of men and horses and buifaloes; and as soon as the king 
“ heard this he forthwith commanded that at the gate of the pagoda 
** the heads of sixty men should be cut off, and of certain hoi‘Hc.s and 
“ buffaloes, which was at once done *' 

The tank seems to have eventually been a success, as Nuuiz 
says of it by means of this water they made many improvements 
in the oity and many ohanuels by which they irrigated rico -fields 
and gardens,** but within living memory it has never, for some 
redson, contained any water at all and the whole of its bed is now 
cultivated with dry crops. 

Immediately sonth of Hospet, at the northern end of the big 
embankment, rises a prominent hill of a curious conical shape with 
smooth grass-covered sides which is called the J61ada-rdsi, or 

^ Forgotten Smpirf, p. 344. 
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“heap of cholam.” The youth among the local B6ya8 used to 
back themselves to run up it without stopping, carrying a hag 61 
grain on their shoulders. Further east eJong this same range is 
the hold peak of Jamhunath Konda. (2,980 feet above thcsea) 
half way up this, in a very picturesque glen, standing on a broad 
aHificial terrace, is the temple of Jamhunath. From liospet to 
the foot of the hill is about three miles, and a paved way leads up 
to the temple. Half way up the ascent ^s a mantapam on two of 
the pillars of which are inscriptiojis. One of these is dated A.D. 
1549 and records gifts to the Hanumanta and Anantasayaua 
shrines on the hill. - The temple itself is of no particular interest 
but contains a mineral spring which is accredited with manifold 
healing virtnes. ^ 

Hospet itself consists of one long bazaar afreet with a temple 
at the end of it and a number of small lanes opening off this. 
Its chief merchants live in its suburb of Cbittavddigi, which is 
the chief centre of the trade of the western taluhs. . Owing partly 
to the fever which is gradually invading the western portion of ' 
Chittavddigi and partly to the existence of the railway station 
in Hospet, Chittavddigi is extending eastwards to join the rest of 
the town. The fever is worst on the land under the channels from 
the Tungabhadra. More than one village among the wet fields 
(Hdsdru is a melancholy instance) has been almost entirely 
deserted because of it, and even the farm labourers frequently live 
in Hospet of Chittavddigi and go out daily to their work rather 
than reside amid the irrigated land. Chiefly owing to this fact 
the population of the Hospet Union, , which includes Chittavddigi 
and Mnddaldpuram, advanced by over 40 per cent, in the ten 
years ending in 1901. 

Latterly plague has visited the town several years in succession. 
It has usually been originally imported from the Nizam’s 
Dominions or Bombay, but once arrived it seems to find Hospet 
congenial to it and several times comple^ evacuation of the town 
has been necessary. people are getting used to these attacks 

' and the building of toy plague- sheds is becoming a favoui^te game 
among the children ! 

In 1884, in 1885 and again in 1898 it wras proposed to knm 
the place into a municipalit5^ hut on each occasion the pecfde 
themselves evinced so strong a dislike to the idea, and the diffi- 
oulties connected with the formation of a sufficiently inteUigCBt 
council and the apportionment of the expenditure between 
and its suburbs were considered to be so real that the propoaitien 
was at length abandoned. 
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' The chief industry of the, place is cotton-weaving. This has 
'already been referred to abovc.^ There is a native tannery, which 
renders the Divisional Officer’s bungalow a most unpleasant resi- 
; deuce when the wind lies that way. Five or six families make 
brass toe-rings, bangles, cattle-bells, etc., but not brass vessels. 
The trade in jaggery (most of it goes by rail to the Bombay side) 
is still large, but tho decline in prices — duo, apparently, to tho 
competition of sugar rehned by European processes— has affected 
it adversely. The jaggery is jnade from the co.nc grown under the 
Tungabhadra channels, ^o junivorsal is now the use of tho iron 
cauo-crushing mill that two native smiths in Hospet have learnt 
to make and repair them. They procure tho necessary castings, 
etc., from Madras and adjust them and put them togolher. Quo of 
them employs a lathe worked by bullock-powor. 

Conspicuous objects in tho town arc the three slouc andchunam 
Muhammadan tombs east of tlic bazaar-street (known locally as 
“ the throe mosques ”) and the two other similar erections near tho 
Divisional Officer’s bungalow. Local accounts say thoy were the 
tombs of Musalmans who were slain in some battle and no more 
explicit history of them is foHhooming. Tho one within tho 
Head Assistant Collector’s compound was used as his residence up 
to 1897, when tho present bungalow was put up. 

The well cast of the bazaar street Subadar bhavi,” as it is 
called) and tho mosque adjoining it wore constructed, as a Hindu- 
stani inscription in tho latter testifies, in Hijra 1200 (1785-8C) by 
Gafffir Khdii, who was Subadar of Hospet under Tipu at tho time. 
In au open piece of ground about 40 yards south of the travellers’ 
bungalow, under two banyan trees, is buried William Clavoring, 
who died in 1854, aged 22. IIo was engaged® in laying the 
telogiaph line from Bellary to Secunderabad and died of cholera 
in tho Hospet travellers’ bungalow. An old Koracha who had 
dug the grave was alivfc until very recently and in 1893 a 
slab of stone was placed over the spot which he iudicaled as that 
where Clavcriiig had been buried. 

Eimalipuram : Seven miles north-cast of Hospet railway- 
station; Union; police-station; travellers’ bungalow. Population 
6,032. The village is more than twice as large as any other in the 
talttki being over 23,000 acres in extent, but much of this consists of 
the barren and almost uninhabited hills which stand on either side 
of the road leading from it to Dardji and thence to BeJlaiyr. 
Edmaldpuram also includes much of the site of the old city of 
Yijayanagar. The ruins of this which lie withm its limits have 

* Chapter Vlt * See Mr, J, J. Cotton*! Lift of Tombs, 
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CHAP. XV. been inferred to under ‘ Hampi’ «above. In 1820^ itvastbc 
UbsrM. reBidencG of the Bdja of Anegundi, the last representative of the 
Vijayanagar dynasty. It oontains a fort with a high round tower 
in the centre, circular bastions at the four comers, and other 
bastions in the middle of the walls connecting these. An empty 
stone well within this is held to bo sacred to Brahma, and worship 
performed at it is declared to be very eij^cacious in the case of 
difficult labour or when children are ill. Tho big tank of the 
village is fed by the Bdya channel, from the Tungabhadra and 
irrigates some 450 acres of wet land, cultivated mainly with paddy 
a.nd sugar*cano. It is full of fish and pays a fishery rent (some 
Bs. 400) only second in amount to that of the tank at Daroji. 

Until recently tho manufacture of the huge shallow iron pans 
in which the cane- juice is boiled was a considerable industry in 
K&maldpuram. The iron was brought by peck bullocks from 
Jambunath Konda — the noticeable dome-shaped hill at the Hospet 
end of the Sandur range — ^and was smelted and worked by men 
of the Kammora caste. Of late years the cheaper English iron has 
completely ousted tho country product, the smelting industry is 
dead and the Kammaras confine themselves to making and 
mending the boilers with English material. They have a temple 
of their own to Edli in the village, where the worship is conducted 
hy one of themselves. 

The neatly-kept Muhammadan darga close by the gate of the 
old city of Vijayanagar on the road to Kompli is said by those in 
charge of it to have been built by Basdlat Jang of Adoni in honour 
of Saiyad Nurulla Khadir, a holy man whom he held in honour. 
It has an inam of eight acres of 'wet land, worth some Bs. 200, 
and on the 15th of the mouth Bajjah an urm in honour of the 
saint is held. 

Kampli: Li^s 21 miles noith-wcst of Hospet and 14 from 
Edmalapuram, this latter part of thd* road, winding as it docs 
among tho jungle and the lower outliers which flank Timmapuram 
hill, being one of the most picturesque marches in the district. 
Until 1851 the village was the head-quarters of Hospet taluk, 
which was then known as the Eampii taluk. The place has now 
a population of 9,803, is a Union, and contains a Bub-registrar’s 
office, a police-station, and a travellers’ bungalow. This last lies 
on the extreme east of the town, on the road to Daroji, and is in 
the charge of the Public Works Department. It was l^t as an 
office for the sub-magistrate who used to be posted heie,, his dd 
office in the town being very dilapidated. But almost as soon as 

> According to Fliaroah'r GutettHr^ p. lOO. 
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it was finished the scheme osti^blishing stationary sub-magistrates, 
which rendered a sub-magistrate in Kampli unnecessary, came into 
foroO) and the building was accordingly divei-tod to its present 
purpose. 

The Tillage can boast an ancient histor}', for, as has boon seen 
in Chapter ll above, it was a Cb&lukyan capital in A.D. 1004 
and the Chdlas considered their conquest of it a fact of suffioiont 
importance to bo left on record on a pillar of victory.' 

Later on it is mentioned bf' Ibn Batuta ® as one of the strong- 
holds of the original chiefs of Anegundi and still later it was 
evidently a kind of outpost of the city of Vijayanagar. Its 
fort, which is built of the dark rock found hereabouts in the bed 
of the Tungabhadra, stands on the edge of the river at the end of 
a fine reach. It is said * to have been built by one of the poligars 
of Bcllary while they were still subject to Vijayanagar. After 
the destruction of that kingdom at Talikota these poligai-s threw 
off thoir allegiance, and one of them, Hanumappa, defeated his 
suzerain ontsidc Kampli, but failed in an attempt to take its fort. 
The fort is crowded with houses. It is known as Kampli ‘ Fort *, in 
contradistinction to the ‘ Pettali * which lies a mile or moro from Iho 
river. The Pettah, though almost equally crowded, is supposed to 
bo more healthy. The streets in it arc extraordinarily narrow, 
there being only one of them along which a bullook-cart can ho 
driven. At high Hoods in the Tungabhadra it is out off from the 
fort. 

Kampli is not a flourishirg place. Its weaving industry, 
which has been alluded to in Chapter VI above, is decayed and the 
jaggery produced from the sugar-cane grown on its w^et lands— 
which are watered by channels from tho Tungabhadra— does not 
command the price it used, owing to its inferior quality and to 
the competition of sugar refined by European processes. Wood- 
oarving and the manufacture of toys lacquered in the usual manner 
on a lathe used to he carried on in the town, hut the former in- 
dustry is dead (the carved doorways and eaves to 1)o seen in the 
hazaar-sireet are sold to have been done in Bellary) and only one 
family remains which makes any toys. The fine breed of pack- 
bnffaloes which is met with in this and a few of the surrounding 
villages has been referred to in Chapter I, p. 22. The basket-boat 
ferry over the Tungabhadra here is perhaps the most frequented 
in the district. Large quantities of toddy come across it from the 
Nizam’s Dominions. 

> Jnd, Ant.f six, 840. ^f^rjotten Empire, p. 17. 

* J’liQroah*! OfcetiMf, p. 108. 
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Nirdyanad^arak^ri : Eigbt miles south-west of Hospet. 
Union; police-station; Public Works Department rest-house. 
Population 4|121. It was the chief town of the jaghir which 
was granted to the poligar of Harpanahalli in 1799 and re- 
sumed on failure of direct descent in 1826. Parts of the fort 
wall and the poligar*s * palace ’ still remain. latter is now 
used as a school. Up to 1899 there was a District Munsif hero, 
and the building was then occupied by his Court. One of the 
Munsifs, D. Yogappa Ndj'ak, builit the fine well at the west cud 
of the town and carried out other much-needed improvements. 
The Court has recently been moved to 1 lospct. The place has sincr, 
greatly decreased in importance and is now chiefly known for 
its large tank and for the great number of Basavis ^ who are to 
be found in it. The whole village will bo submerged by tlie 
waterspread of tho reservoir to bo coiistmcted on the Tuiiga- 
lihadra at M^lapuram and the villagers arc already looking out 
for a site to which to move themselves and their possessions. 

Timmaldpuraiu : In the southemmost^ corner of tho taluk 
three miles east of the prominent peak of Anekallugiulda, stand 
the ruins of the old village of Timmalapurani. The present 
village has a population of only 201 souls. Deserted villages ore 
not uncommon in Bellary, but their ruins, usually comprise little 
beyond remains of tho ordinary mud and stone houses of tho 
country. At Timmaldpuran) there uro vestiges of three fortified 
walls, one within the other, and the innermost is still in fair 
repair. Within this last stands a temple to Gopdlakrishna with 
a high gopuram in which, though the image of the god’s wife 
Jlukmani has been mutilated and treasure-seekers have thrown 
down tho dhvaja-stambha and torn up some of the i)avoment, 
worship is still carried on. An inscription near the entrance is 
said to state that it was built in A.D. 1539 by Baikara Bdmnp- 
payya (apparently some local chief) to celebrate the birth of his 
eldest sou. Three or four hundred yards from it, also within 
the inner w^all of the fort, is another largo temple with another 
high gdpuram which contains three images and a lingam. It is 
deserted. An inscription in front of it says it was built by the 
same Rdmappayya mentioned above. Between the innermost and 
the middle walls of the fort is a ruined temple to Vlrabhadra. 
Near it is a well, and an inscription states that this was also 
constructed by the same Kdmappayya. Besides smaller rained 
bnildings, this middle wall also encloses a dilapidated temple 
to Mallikdrjuna which again, according to an inscription in front 

• p. 66, 
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of it, was erected by the sam^ E6mappayya. All these temples 
are oonstruoted in the same style as the buildiDgs of the same 
date at Hampi. 

The villagers can give no clear account of the history of the 
village. It was obviously once a considerable place, and is said 
to have been deserted because it was unhealthy. An attempt 
is stated to have been made “ some fifty years back to ro-occupy 
it, but without success. 

Tdranagallu : Eighteen jniles west of Eellary on tlie road 
to Sandnr. Travellers’ bungalow' and railway station. Popu- 
lation 1,650. The great, hare, fallen blocks snrrounding tlio 
conical granitoid lull which rises close to the village nro in strong 
contmst with the smoother, grass-covered slopes of the Sandnr 
lu'lls in’ the distance. On the north side of tho hill occurs a 
very handsome dark porphyry, its black isli-grcy l>aso being studded 
with bright flesh-coloured felspar crystals of largo size. In 
many parts of the rof'k the longer axes of those crystals all lie 
in two directions which arc nearly at right angles to oaoli otlior. 
Tho village contains a wood depot bclongingto 1 ho Forest Depart- 
ment in which firewood and tirahor from the leased forests in 
Sandur State arc stored. 

In the travellora’ bungalow is a Imard stating that tho building 
w as erected in 184-8 by C, llAraasvumi Bramini, late Head Account- 
ant in the Bcllary Collectoratc. 'J’his man had no cliildron and 
was well-known in his day for his many charitable undertakings. 
Tdranagallu was at tliat time a stage on tho journey from 
Bollnry to the then recently-established sanitarium at Kainau- 
drug and tho hungalo^Y must have been of great use to those 
who wore travelling thither. 
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kiJdliqi taluk. 


Kudmgi, one of the four “western taluks/* is perhaps the 
most picturesque portion of the distriit. Extensive date-palm 
groves fringe its streams, especially in the Hanishi and Hosalialli 
firkas ; it is famous for its tamar&ds, which are particularly fine 
round abovit Choranfiru and Gudekdta; and the hilly couiitry 
north of these same two places is the wildest and most rugged in 
Bellary. Bound Eottdru there is a little black cotton-soil, but 
two-thirds of the taluk consist of red land and a fifth is covered 
with mixed soils. The red land is far inferior in quality to that in 
Addni, Bellary and Hospet. To the east the taluk slopes towards 
the Chinna Hagari w'hilc its w'estem half drains into the Ghikka 
Hagari. Several places in it have a bad uame for malaria. 

Statistics regarding Xddligi will bo found in the separate 
Appendix. It is more sparsely peopled than any other taluk in 
the district. It also contains the smallest proportion of Musal- 
mans. Canarese is its prevailing vernacular, but this gives way to 
Telugu along the^ eastern side of the taluk. Its blanket-weaving 
industry is refeiTed to in Chapter VI. It supplies Bellary, Sandur 
State, and even parts of Alfir, with toddy from its date-palms and 
exports considerable quantities of tamarind. 

It is the poorest taluk in the district. Its land is the worst iu 
quality, the d^^ land paying an average assessment of only 5 
annas per aero and much of it being rated at as little as 2 annas ; 
the land revenue derived from it, and the incidence of this per 
head of the population, is loss than anywhere else ; the percentage 
of the holdings which pay less thon Bs. 10 is higher than in any 
other taluk ; and nearly ton per cent, of the pattas are for one 
rupee and less. Only three-fifths of the taluk are arable (the forest 
area being larger than in any other taluk in the district) and of 
this one-third is waste. One reason for this large proportion is 
that much of the waste land is thickly covered with trees and the 
ryots hesitate to pay the considerable sums which under the ordi- 
nary rules would bo due for the value of this growth. Beoently, 
therefore, a system has been sanctioned^ under which special 
pattas are issu^ under Board’s Standing Order No. 5, paiagra^ 8, 
permitting the pattadar to pay the usual tree-tax on the trees until 
the total value of them has been discharged, instead of the whole 

B.l\, Uii. Ko« ^ (L.B.), dated 28th Jamuury 1901, 
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value at once in one sum. So ^far tbe syatom has been a sucoess. 
Tbc forest area in the taluk has also Injen recently added to which 
will agun rednco the proportion of waste. Even the land in 
tho taluk which is cultivable is often too poor to stand continuous 
cropping and the area cultivated consequently fluctuates consider- 
ably and much of it is only grown with horse-gram, a crop which 
will flourish with little rain on almost any soil. 

Kiidligi has, however, a larger area under tanks than any otlier 
taluk— the two most notcworll^y chains of reservoirs being those 
which end, respectively, in the tanks at Hanishi and Kotthni — 
and also a greater extent under wells. Thus, although it possesses 
no channels at all, some four per cent, of it, quite a high figure 
for a Bollary taluk, is protected in all seasons. Moreover its cattle 
have ample grazing ground in its numerous forests. Cholam and 
korra are, as usual, tho staple food* grains and a larger acrcogo is 
sown w'ith castor than in any other taluk. 

The more noteworthy places in it are the following: — 

Ambali: Six miles north-west of Kotthru and near the tri- 
junotion of. the three taluks of Hadagalli, Ilarpanohalli and K6dligi. 
Population 1,425. Contains a black stone Chdlukyan temple 
dedicated to Kallesvara which has hitherto attracted no notice and 
is not included in Mr. Pea’s account * of tbe examples of this 
style which occur in this comer of tho district. The building 
consists of a single shrine opening onto a mantapam of eiucifoim 
plan which is supported on pillars and is eomowhnt similar to 
that at the Kallesvara temple at B4gali. The towers above 
the shrine and the parapet over the mantapam cornice (which 
latter is of the common double-curved variety) are both of them 
almost shapeless masses of white-washed masonry which look as 
though .they must have been added at a recent ‘ restoration,* hut 
the remainder of the building is constructed tliroughout in the 
usual Chdlukyan style. It is all made of black stone. On tho 
outer walls of the shrine the lower courses of carving consist 
almost exclusively of tho lions and crocodiles* heads so frequently 
found in tho other Chdlukyan temples in this part of the district, 
and in the centre of each of these three walls is one of the 
elaborately carved hays so oharaoteristio of the style. Tho 
doorway to the shrine is, as usual, delicately sculptured and is 
flanked on either side by the customary perforated stone windows. 
The contours of the pillars of the mantapam are of three main 
varieties, those on the extreme enter edge of it following one 

1 G.O., Ko. 9d0, Rev., dated 27ib Avgaet 1901. 

• OKtivikyan Arehiteclure, Vol, ZXI of tho BoporU of the ArchaDologtool 
Sorrey of India. 
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general deaign, and those next inside them another, while Ihe four 
central pillars arc larger than the others, and, as is common in this 
style, stand on oar^^ed pedestals. All these pillars are circular 
in plan, hut they arc so thickly covered \vitl\ whitewash that it 
is scarcely possible to foUow the details in their contours or decide 
how far these differ in different pillars. The -ceilings of the 
luantapam are not remarkable for their carving, none of them 
bearing anything more elaborate thnn^a lotus. There arc two 
inscriptions in the temple which are dated 1081-82 and 1105-00 
A.I). respectively, in the sixth and the thirtietli years of the 
Western Chalukya king Vikramaditya VI. llie earlier of the 
two records gifts to the temple and thus show's that it is at Icaht 
822 years old. In tho Hanumdn temple in this village is a thii-d 
inscription of the Western Chalukya dynasty which is dated. A.P. 
1143-44 in the reign of Jogad^kamalla IT. 

Gud^kota J Eighteen miles by road east of Kudligi ; police- 
station ; population 1,287. Tho camping place is among a spe- 
cially fine group of tho tamaiind trees for which tho neighbourhood 
is famous. The village is now an insignificant place, but was foi*- 
mcrly the rosidenoo of a well-known poligar. West of the present 
habitations, in what is known as the hdh-m «, or “ old village,” 
may still bo seen several temples, a portion of a ruined building 
which is called “ Poligar mahdl,” or Poligars* hall,” and the 
debris of many dwellings. In front of the temple to Virabhadia 
here is a slob on which arc a male and a female figure, with a few* 
linos of some inscription. Other curiosities are the sculptures, 
apparently commemorating sonic victory, which are cut on a boulder 
immediately south of the path niuning between the present village 
and tho rocky hill just south of it, and the collection of unusually 
large snake-stones and snake goddesses by the tamarind tree near 
the eastern end of the tank which lies west of tho old village.” 
Several of these latter are six feet high. The tank, which has u 
high revetted embankment, is know n as Bommalingauakeri, after 
a poligar who is said to have built it. Tho date when he lived is 
not known. Some of the doBceiidants of the old chiefs still reside 
in the village, but tho family papers in their possession contain 
only legendary and conflicting accounts of the fortunes of their 
forebears and are not worth citing. 

The ruins of the old fort stand just north of the village, on a 
bouldei-stiewn hill remarkable for the enormous size of the blocks 
into which its granite has weathered. Mr. Bruce Foote thought 
them about the largest he had seen in any part of South In^a. 
The goats and goat-herds use several rough routes over the boulders 
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to tli6 lopof the hill, bat behiiul the Poli||ar mah&l^ leading piast OHAP. XV 
one of tho old granaries, is an ea^ path up a set of dilapidated xeDuai. 

st'6{N» There are two curious wells on the top. One, from its 
unusually narrow, oblong shape, is called ** the 'cradle well.” TJie 
pother it a stone-lined construction, about 85 feet square, which is 
excayated under a strange natural arch formed of many huge 
boulders heaped one alx^ve the other. The whole pile is uphold by 
a single gmt stone, which forms, os it were, the keystone of the 
ar(^ and a slight displacement pf which would bring it, and all tlie • 
boulders above it, crashing down into the well. East of this is a 
granary with brick arches inside, from the top of the little oiroulnr 
bastion close by which a good view is obtained of the village 
))elow, the big boulders on which the fort walls are built and the 
many neighbouring granite hills. A far better outlook is tliat 
from the two little watch towers on the extreme summit of the hill; 

The way to these, which is not easily discovered without a guide, 
lies over and among the confused heaps of boulders on which the 
buildings are perched. Bough notches have Ik ou cut in the more 
slippery parts of the rook to afford a foothold. 

'Wlieu anything especially calamitous threatens the village a 
festival is held in honour of the village goddess, Durgomma, which 
in many respects resembles that celebrated ot Kfidligi and 
described below. But tlie great expense involved prevents its 
frequent occurrence and it is said that the last feast of the kind 
took place some fifty years back. 

Gunisigarani : Eight miles in a straight line duo south 
of Kfidligi. The image in the temple here is hold iu much repute 
for the excellence of its workmanship. 

^ Janunali : Village and hill nine miles in a direct lino 
south-west of Kfidligi. Population 896. The hill is 2,742 feet 
above the sea and some 800 feet above tlie surrounding country, 
and is a most conspicuous landmark for miles round. The fort on 
the top of it, now in ruins, was formerly the rosidouce of a well- 
known poligar who owned much of the country round, including 
Sandur State. This* latter (see p. 310 below) was taken from him 
by Siddoji B<io Ohdrpade in 1728. 

The founder of the family va* one Ponnappa Ndyak.^ For set- 
yi(^ in Miidng a rebellious chief he was rewarded by king Achy nta 
Itilya of Vijayanagar with a personal jaghir valued at 15,300 
: Shahi pagodas and another estate valued at35,l50 

condition of his providing, when called upon, 500 home 

. is tskett from Xnnro'i ropmt of SQth March 1803 to Gk>vWtt- 
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I^p. XP. and 8,000 foot After the fall of Vijayanagar, the Bijdpav lungi 
; Xeexitoi. resumed much of this oonntiy and in letom lor what the jr left him 
required the poligwr to pay a peshkash of Rs. 20,000 and provide 
300 horse and 2,000 foot. Aurangzeh reduced the troops to he 
maintained to 1,000 foot and raised the peshka^ to Be. 50,000. 
In 1742 the chiefs of Chitaldmg and Harpannhalli stripped the 
poligar of all his possessions except a few^villages round the fort, 
and ten years later the former of them reduced the poligar to a 
position of entire dcpondenoy, requiring him to supply 500 peons 
when called upon. 

When Haidar Ali took Chitaldmg in 1767, the «Tarama)i 
poligar complained to him of tho way in which the Chitaldrug 
ohief had treated him. Whereupon the latter put him to death. 
His son fled to Sholdpur, but in 1777 he rendered some service tu 
Haidar at the siege of Chitaldrug and was in return re-instated by 
that ruler in <1 aramali and required to pay him a peshkash of 1 ,500 
Madras pagodas and a nazar of another 500 pagodas. He accom- 
panied Haidar on his expedition to the Carnatic in 1780 with 
1,000 foot and 100 horse. In 1787 Haidar’s sou Tipn resumed 
the jaghir and carried off the poligar to Seringapatam, where ho 
gave him a small appointment. But the poligar heard rumours 
that Tipu meant to circumoiso him and fled to Sholdpur. During 
the second Mysore war he regained Jnramali, and paid the Mai-4- 
thas a peshkash of Bs. 20,000, hut after the peace of 1792 with 
Tipn he was again expelled. ^ 

When Jaramali w'as made over to the Nizam by tho Partition 
Treaty of 1709 the poligar was allowed to rent the villages round 
it at their full value. But ho fell into arrears y^ith his payments 
and when Bellary was ceded to the Company in 1800 he took 
refuge in Mysore lest he should he apprehended and forced to pay. 
Three members of the family Are still paid small a11owanoe8% 
Qovernment. 


Kott6ra : A rising town twelve miles west-south-west 'qf 
Khdligi. Union; travellers’ bungalow; polioo-station ; popiili^ 
tion 0,990.* • 

The plaoo is a great oentro of the Ling&yats, who form a 
large proportion of the population. It is sanotifled in their 
by the exploits there of a guru of their seot^ named Bashi^ 
Lingasv&mi, who lived , taught, and eventually died wHhpt 
s^e date which is not aoonmtoly toaown. Them is a 
in Gaharm al) abopt him, tmt^ it is legehdaiy ratheir th^ 
and is of no valtta to the searcher alter facts/' Hb 
bhilding on the/oastem side hf < 



(the mv&g being sometimes /ilso coloured, which is unusual in xV. 

ilie80 p&tt 8 )t wd is supported by granite pillars, somo of which Kt^ntinu 
are w^ seulpiured. W est of its main entrance stands an almost 
shaj^less inioge, said to represent Gajalakshmi, which when 
lemoved from its upright position and laid upon the grouxul is 
reputed to have great efficacy in cases of difficulties iu child-birth. 

Basappa Lingasv&mi, or Kotrn (Kotthrn) Basappa as he is 
generally called, is worsliipped in the big temple in the middle of 
the town,^ which is known Kotra Basappa’s temple. Kotra 
and its allied forms Kutri, Kotravva, Kotrappa, etc., is still the 
most popular name iu the village for iKiys, and girls are similarly 
called Kotramma, Koiri Basamma, etc. The shrine used appa- 
rently to be dedicated to Virabhadca, and it is said that the imago 
of this god still stands within it behind the Lingdyat emblem. 

The Lingdyats among the poligars of Harpanahidli are said to 
have added to the temple, and one of them gave it a palanquin 
decorated with ivory, which ia still preserved in it. 

Basappa, says the story, camo to Kotturu at the time that it 
was a stronghold of the Jaius, vanquishod them in ooutroversy, 
converted them to the Lingdyat faith and set up a lingam in their 
principal temple. This temple is what is now known as the Milrum 
kalk^matha, or throe-stono-math,’’ each side of each of its three 
shrines being built of three large blocks of stone. It is an unosa- 
ally good specimen of an undoubtedly Jain temple, and has three 
separate shrines, facing respeotively north, east and south, and all 
opening onto a central chamber in which the image now stands. 

The towers over these three shrines are square in form, arq.built 
throughout of stone, taper iu steps towards the top, and thus 
resemble those of the Jain temples which stand on the rook above 
the Fainpdpati temple at Hampi. Close to the entrance to the 
central Camber is an inscription on a stone half buried in the 
omrth. Three other inscriptions, it may be here noted, are built 
into the outer wall of the house of Chd^dmani Sdstri iu “ the fort.*’ 

^e foxt only survives in name, the trails having been thrown 
down, apparently as a relief-work in somo former famine, into the 

goddess (“ village grandmother’*) is 

when esdamit^B impend, to a festival which fesombies 
of its peremouial the feast to the goddess at Kddligi 

casto widu 

at Kddligi^ he first renovates the, imi^ 

placBi ititt s pBa^^ That night ade^Ut^^ 
to her-b^:/- Hdlhs,;: who afterwards' ; 

round ao'-'ya^u-rbiid: 
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bliip, XV. several hundred sheep and goats pre sacrificed. The ibddess is 
ittDiiar. finally taken outside the village in procession, preceded, as at 
Kfidligi, by the head of the sacrificed buffalo. 

The only industiy in the tovn worth mention is the weaving 
of common cotton cloths, most of which is in the hands of the 
Lingdyats. But the place is a considerable . centre of oommeroe 
and its importance will doubtless receive a^great impetus when the 
railway to it from Hospet is completed. At present the trade is 
mainly with Davanagere in Mys<^o and with Hospet, but the 
plague which has lately aifeoted the former of these places has 
driven some of its business to Kottfiru, which has thus profited con- 
siderably by the visitation. The chief exports seem (no statistics, 
as usual, are iivailable) to be castor seed, gingelly and chillies, and 
the imports safiron, dried cocoaiiiit kernels, dates and sugar. The 
weekly market on Thursdays, which is tic best attended in the 
taluk, provides a groat opportunity for traders of all kinds. 

Kfidligi : Head-quarters of the taluk and the centre from 
which all its main roads radiate ; Union ; sub-registrar’s office ; 
police-station ; population d,66d. The village is an unlovely collec- 
tion of squalid buildings intersected by narrow, ill-made lanes, and 
lies very low among wet cultivation. Until very recently it bad a 
bad name for fever and was in consequence most unpopular with 
native officials, but of late years its reputation in this respect has 
improved. 

The population consists largely of BC'dars and there arc an 
unusual number (some hundreds) of Basavis in the village. The 
place supports no industries, even the blanket-weaving which used 
to bo done in it having died out. A. few M&digas m^e tho usual 
coarse white cloths. Such trade as there is is conducted cluefiy 
either with Hospet or Kottfiru. 

A mile and a half east of the village, on the Choranfiru road, 
is the finest banyan tree in the district. The prominent tem|de 
to Siddh^svara on the rock about a mile south-west of the vill^ 
is now in the bends of the Lingdyats. When the rains fail 
Ling&yat population cook food in their houses and take it and pla^ 
* it on the rook, where it ii^ first presented with due ceremonial to tl^ 
god And ^en divided up between tho presenters, tho a^d 

the poor. ^ 

/Die festival to the village goddess (tJ^wma} W 
sti^iBg points abouik it and, bdng typioal of other barbaioui j^M^ 
in otb^ neighbamw Af wilJ 

^ it a very oxpendve eetm^y and ft ther^S^ 
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goddefii requiros to. be propitiated. It oocnpies three days. On the c HAP, xv. 
first day the goddess’ image is taken to the house of the hereditary KfJpuoi, 
pfijdri, who is a Badagi by caste, is given a new coat of paint and 
is phioed in a paudal. A small pot is next taken from the priest’s 
house to a well at the northern end of the village where, while 
Brdhmans recite mantrams, the priest washes it in water and in tha 
sacred mixture of curds, ^hec, etc., known as panchdmritam. It is 
then filled with water and brought and placed in the pandal before 
the goddess. Meanwhile Madfgas bring there a ho-bufialo which 
was dedicated to the goddess at the time of tho last festival and in 
the small hours of the morning, before tho large crowd which has 
assembled, one of them outs ofi its head at one blow with a sort of 
sword. It is most essential that it should make no sound when being 
thus sacrificed. Its head is placed before tho goddess and on it are 
put parts of its viscera and a lighted lamp. This lamp is kept 
burning for the rest of the festival. Two Eanigarus with their 
faces daubed with pigments, turmeric and ashes, then dance before 
the image. Some 500 seers of cholam have meanwhile been cooked 
and a basketful of this is mixed with some of tho buffalo’s viscera 
and carried ofif by a Madiga, who must be stark naked from top to 
toe. He is followed by a crowd with a lamb, and at tho place 
where ho drops the basket the lamb is sacrificed. Others of the 
people take the rest of the cholam and scatter it about tho out- 
skirts of the village. 

On the second day a dcdica^.cd buffalo is offered up by a 
Barike to another of the village goddesses called Udachalamma and 
at about noon another, which is called tho Hayalu^kona or day- 
buffalo, is sacrificed in front of the Ur-amma’s pandal. Then a 
B^dar, known as the Pothurdzu, takes a lamb in his arms and 
holding its lower jaw in his teeth jerks back its upper jaw sharply 
with one of his hands in such a way as to kill it instantly, ap- 
pamntly by breaking its neck. Pdthurfizus are a special class who 
are only to be found in certain villages and at some similar festivals 
they are said to kill tho lamb by biting its throat with their teeth. 

They get a rupee or two for performing this revolting ceremony. 

The death of tho lamb is tho signal for a general sacrifice of sheep, 
and the number killed runs into hundreds. 

\ ; 6^ the afternoon of tho third day tho goddess is placed on a 
car omd taken in procession to a banyan tree east of the village, 
b^g preceded by a Bitnigdru eanying on bis head the buffalo’s 
he^ mtk the Ught burning on it. The head is put down 
tiie goddess and left there all night. Next day the goddess 
b:|m^ht bo^ and the oar> except the wheels, is then br^en up 
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j1(?HiLP. Xi^. Subsequently a fresh buff^oisdedioat^ to to take 

J XeDLiot* the place of the one which vas saimficed. Until tiiis ^ the 
V goddess is said to be a widow. The ceremony consists in daubing 

the beast with saffron and konkumam before the goddess and 
hanging margosa leaves round its neck. The dedicated aniEud is 
known as the Ghouda-kona, or * husband^buffalo.’ 

Nimbalagiri : Near tho southern frontier of the taluk, almost 
due south of Khdligi. Population 1,230. A few years back, the 
village used to be known for the sp^eoially fine blankets which were 
woven in it. These are no longer made, but tho place still shares 
with Hosahalli and Sdvenahalli the greater part of the trade, in the 
coarser kinds of blankets. Nimbalagiri is, in addition, noted for 
tho ar^a-nut it prod uces. 

Shid«gaUu: Seven miles in a direct line nearly due east of 
Jaramali. Population 428. Ten or fifteen years ago au active 
iron-smelting industry was earned on in this village, the ore being 
brought on pack-bullocks from the Adar-gani mine near the 
famous Kumdrasvdmi pagoda in the Sandur State. But tho 
industry is now dead. 

Sdmaldpnram S On the road from Sandur to Khdligi, close 
to tho southern boundary of the Sandur State. Population only 
57. Contains three varieties of potstone occurring in beds close to 
the Imse of the Dharwar rooks. The stone used to be out iuto 
• vessels on a considerable scale, but at present the industry only 
survives in one house. 


Ujjini : Near the southern frontier of the taluk some ton* miles 
south-south-west of Kotturu ; police station ; population 2,975. 
The place is held in great reverence by Lingdyhts, as it is the 
seat of one of the five Simh^Eanasv&inis, or religious heads of 
the sect. The math of this guru is the most notable building in 


the vDlage, and contains within its walls a temple to Siddb^svittft- 
i^mi. A carved lotus on the ceiling of one of the (xiimpartm^ 
lip the mantapam in front of the shrine in this temple is fatnmki in 
liiis part of tho country. The tower over the shrine itself ie. so 
kened with the many oily oblations which have been 
^er it that the ornament on it is almost obliterated. . ' ^ , 
Tiranadnrgam : A boldly picturesque granite bill f^ 
south of Kddligi, impregnable on all sides hnt the 
duster of houses is built close under Tlie fort 0^1^^ 
is said V to have been unsuccessfully attacked by Ti)^. . " 


^ Ob p. S2 of the origm«l edition bt . this 
he in the 
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KAYADBUO TALUK. 


^yabBOO is included in the eastern division of the district, hut CHAP. XV, 
contains a far smaller projportion of the black ootton-soil character- Bayadslo. 
istio of that quarter than the other three eastern taluks of Adoni, 

Alur and Bellary. Twonty-sev^n per cent, of it, mainly consisting 
of laud in the basin of the Hagari, is cotton-soil, while about a fifth 
is red land and. over one half is covered with the light mixed soils. 

The Hagari and its tributary the Ghinua Hagari drain praiitically 
the whole of it. 

Statistics upon many points will be found in the Appendix. 

Rayadmg has the smallest population of any taluk in the district, 
and its people are less educated than any others. More than half 
of them speak Tolngu, and two fifths talk Cauarese. ^fhe weaving 
industry at its head-quarters is referred to in Chapter VI. 

The taluk contains a large number of wells and (ho spring 
channels which are annually dug from the Hagari are only second 
in importance to those from the Tungabhadra. Q'hey are cleared 
every year by the joint labour of the villagers who profit by thorn, 
and the provisions of section t) of Act I of 1858, under which any 
person neglecting or refusing to contribute his share of the 
customary labour is liable to pay twice the value of that labour, 
are rigorously enforced. The fine so inflicted is locally known as 
Kmiu, Most of the land under these channels is cultivated with 
pa(ldy and the area under this crop in Hayadrug is much higher 
than that in /my other taluk. But much of the taluk is very poor 
land, the area under horse-gram (the characteristic crop of tho poor 
soils) is high, and one-fifth of the cultivable area is waste. K orra 
is the staple food-crop, and not oholam as elsewhere. As in 
Bellarj^, a oonsiderable quantity of cambu is raised. 

Some acbonut of tho few places of interest in it is given 


below 

SoUapalUi Some five miles south-west of Bayadrng. Fopu- 
laj|;^ 892^ Ooeof two or throe villages which supply almost the 
wj^lt^ taluk ^th date toddy. Also the only place in the taluk in 
are made. These are of a very ordinary 
bangle-earth is obtained from Konoh&nahalli, hamlet 
the bank of the Hagari thirteen miles east of 
villages in the Dharmayaram and 
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The chief interest of the village lies in the grrat number of 
stone kistvaens it contains. There are some hundreds of these in 
two or three different groups about a mile east of the village and the 
ryots say that there are some more in the country immediately 
adjoining to the nortL The kistvaens arc of the usual pattern 
ponsisting of a chamber (usually some 4 feet 8 inches square and 2 
feet 10 iuohes deep) doored and walled with slabs of stone and with 
a circular entrance about a foot in diameter on one side, usually the 
east. Doubtless they were originally also roofed with atone slabs 
but none of those remain, the villagers having taken them for their 
own private uses. The villagers have oven dug up some of then) 
for the sake of the slabs which formed the walls. They are all 
buried in the earth which has silted over them, and only an inch or 
two of the side walls is visible. One which was seen contained an 
inner chamber in one comer, facing the entrance. This Was roofed 
and walled with stone and was 3 feet 8 inches long, 26 inches wide 
and 7 inches high. Several of them seem to have been dug into bv 
different Tahsildars, but the fate of the objects found in them is not 
traceable. The discoveries seem, however, to have been confined to 
pieces of bone and earthen pottery. No metalware, say the village 
officers, has over boon unearthed. 

The villagers declare the kistvaens were the homes of a race of 
pigmies {Mdrivdndlu) and that these were one day overtaken by a 
rain of fire and driven into their houses, where they all perished 
miserably. This accounts, they say, for bones being always found 
in the kistvaens ! 

Honniini : On the eastern side of the Ilagari, some six miles 
south-east of its junction with the Chinua Hagari . Population 1,904. 
It may be said to bo the point from which the blown sands of the 
Hagari begin to be prominent. Newbold mentions^ a village 
called * Boodoorti *, about three koss ’’ from here which had been 
entirely buried by the moving sand-dunes. From the road which 
runs north-westwards from Houufiru parallel with the, river is 
visible an erection, consisting of two uprights and a cross-bar, from 
which is suspended an iron cage oontaining human remains* ; A 
stone near by has the following inscription in the vernacular: 

Imdm S^ib’s tomb : near this spot was he hanged on thb 9th 
September 1837 by order of the Faujdari Court for murdetjiiig a 
man by strangling him with a rope.” There ate othot sim[ltf 
gibbets in the Anantapur district. ^ 

. * M9dT^iJournMt,and8cu,iI,M(Lm)^ 



KanAkallU: Near the Hagari east-north-east of Rajadmg. 
Population 6,136. Known for* its large tank, the pkhd^um rioe 
grown under which is considered especiallj excellent, and for its 
snipe-ground, which is held to be the best in the district. The 
land under the tank is black cotton-soil, and its cultivation is a 
proof of the possibility, often questioned, of irrigating cotton-soil 
to advantage. 

Bayadrug: Head-quarters of the taluk; Union; Sub-regis- 
trar's office ; travellers' bungalow ; police station. Population 
10,488. 

Rayadrug moans ‘king's hill-fortress' and the place is so 
named from the stronghold on the rocky hill at the foot of which 
it is built. The hill consists of two parts, one considerably higher 
than the other, connected by a low saddle. The citadel of the fort 
is on the higher peak, which reaches 2,727 feet above the sea, but 
the enclosing walls of the fortress surround both the heights and 
the saddle between them and run, it is said, for a distance of five 
miles round the hill. Though the gates arc in ruins, the lines of 
walls which remain show what a formidable stror>ghold it must 
have been in days gone by. On the .saddle, and even higher up 
the rock, arc a number of houses which arc still occupied and the 
cultivation of vegetables with the water in the many tanks on the 
hill is a thriving industry. < 

Materials for the history of the place are scanty.^ It is said 
to have originally been a stronghold of some B^dars whose dis- 
orderly conduct compelled the Vijayanagar kings to send an 
officer, named Bhhpati Bdya, to reduce them to submission. He 
turned them out of the place and ruled it himself and the hill was 
called after him Bhdpati-Rdyanikouda, or more shortly Rayadrug. 
His descendants fought side by side with the Vijayanagar kings 
at the battle of Talikota in 1565 and shared in their utter defeat. 
The Bddars took advantage of the confusion which followed to 
regain possession of the place. They were opposed by the poligar 
of Bellary, but succeeded in eventually holding their own and 
appointed one of their own number, named Viraliiiganna Ndyak, 
as chief. He was followed successively by his son Immadi Ndyak, 
his grandson Immadi Bommalla Ndyak, and his great-grandson 

' ^ Manro'i letter of 2()th March 1902 to the Board of Revenao Kirea a short 
•ksteh of the latter part ol it. '^Iks and Duff oootain a few casaal referoDcea. 

has some account, but quotes no authoriiies. The moat 
valfmble material ia tiiat contained in one of the Maokencie MBS., which, where 
tented^ if aoontate. The aketch which follovra combines the information 

• ■■■ ■ ■ ■ ; ■ 
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CHAP. XV. BommaJla Ndjak. The last of these earned the niok«name of 
Batadbuo. Verri Bommalla, or “ the mad Bommalla.” He was a tyrant 
who was greatly disliked, and at length his ministers and people 
made overtures to one Pedda K6n^ti Ndyak, the chief of Eundurpi 
Drug in the Ealyandrug taluk of Anantapur district and he came 
over and dethroned Bommalla and established himself in his stead. 

This Pedda Kdneti Ndyak was a Balija by caste. His father 
and grandfather had enjoyed high favou/ with the fallen kings of 
Vijayanagar who were rubng at Ohandragiri and he himself had 
been given one of the king’s daugfiters (apparently the fruit of a 
left-handed marriage) to wife. This advancement gaihed him 
many enemies and for the sake of peace and quiet the king 
eventually gave him the title of Dalavay and sent him to 
govern ^ the province of Pcnukoiida. Some years afterwards tho 
Bijdpur king took Penukonda, but left Pedda Eondti Ndyak in 
possession of Kuudurpi Drug on condition that he paid tribute and 
rendered military service. 

Edneti Ndyak, then, turned out Bommalla and reigned at 
Eayadrug in his stead. Munro says that his possessions were 
valued at some Es. 3,80,000 annually and that he paid the Bijdpur 
kings a peshkash of Es. 00,000 and was bound to provide 3,000 
foot and 800 horse when called upon. Later, under Aurangzeb, 
the military service was remitted and the peshkash raised to 
Es. 2,16,000, the poligar having gained possession of additional 
villages in Dharmavaram taluk. 

Koneti Ndyak was succeeded by his son Venkatapati Ndyak. 
This chief came into collision with the neighbouring poligar of 
Chitaldrug. He managed to hold his own and the danger he had 
escaped led him to greatly strengthen the fortifications of Eaya- 
drug. He was followed by his young son Pedda Timmappa 
Ndyak, whose mother Lakshmamma managed affairs during her 
child’s minority. She was a lady of strong character and succeeded 
in beating off two subsequent attacks by the Chitaldrug poligar. 
Pedda Timmappa died in 1732 and was followed by his brother 
Venkatapati. llie latter had three sons, namely, Kdndti, Edja- 
gdpdl and Timmappa. He was succeeded by the eldest of them, 
K6ndti Ndyak. 

This K6ndti was one of the most powerful of his line. With the 
then Harpanahalli poligar, Somasdkhara Ndyak, he assisted the 
poligar of Bedndr in a successful attack against the Ghitaldrog 
poligar Mddikdri Ndyak, who was slain by the allies at the battle 

** ^ Thus the Miekenzie MS. Manro’s letter abore qneted sa^ heWeiim tiKilii 
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of M4yakonda in 1748, ^ and threatened on another oooasion chap. XV. 
by the Musalman Governor of Addni he mot him at Giiliam in RAT 4 riRuo. 
Al6r taluk and defeated him. — 

In 1758, however, he was assassinated by his brothers, the elder 
of whom, Bdjagopdl, seized the chiofship. IJe died three years 
later and was followed by .the other brother Timmappa, who ruled 
till 1777. Munro says that his peshkash was redueod by Haidar, 
with whom he was in high favour and who wanted his services to ^ 
reduce other neighbouring poligars, to 1^ lakhs of rupees. After 
him, his nephew Venkatapati, son of his brother RiijagdpAl, ruled 
Rayadrug. lii 1787, Tipu treacherously seized him and captured 
his fort, and sent him, with his wife and others, into captivity at 
Seringapatam, where he died. Rayading became part of Tipu^s 
province of Gooty. 

In 1 799, when Seringapatam fell and Tipu was killed, Rdja- 
gopdl Ndyak, son of the sister of the last chief Venkatapati, was 
installed as poligar by the people. But he attempted to excite 
disturbances and was almost immediately deported to Haidarabad 
by the Nizam’s officers. When the Bellary district was ceded to 
the Company in 1800, he was transferred to Gooty, whore ho 
resided on a maintenance allowance as a quasi-St ate prisoner till 
his death. Pensions were granted to the members of his family, 
which several of their descendants continue to draw. 

Two paved paths lead up to the hill. One begins immediately 
behind the temples of Venkataramanasvami and Jambukesvara at 
the foot of the rock, and loads to the Norasimha temple on the 
lower part of the saddle. Thence it runs on to join the other. 

This latter, the broader and easier of the two, begins at the foot o£^ 
the rook on which the citadel stands and runs up to the top of the 
saddle. ' It passes among enormous boulders, some of the largest 
of which have fallen on to, or over, it from the hill above within 
recent years. 

As the top of the saddle is reached the path passes a little 
temple to Pattanada Ellamma, the guardian goddess of the hill, , 

with two stone elephants in front of it. Here is held an annual 
fire-walking ceremony (in which, however, apparently only the 
p5j4ri takes part) and a hook-swinging festival. Government 
having prohibited the former custom of passing hooks through the 
flesh of the back of the man who is swung, he is now suspended by 
a cloth passed under his arms. He is a B5dar by caste, and the 
priyilege of being swung is said to be hereditary in his family. 

Tim Mddigas always swing him and have to provide the hide ropes 
which are used. Brdhmans, however, take a part in the festival. 

^ See the aoooiint of the Harpanahelli poligari aboT< 
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OttAP. XV. Immediately opposite Ellammp’s temple is a rade shrine to 
Baimdius, Mdtanga. Goats are offered to her, but as saerifiocs are distasteful 
to Ellamma, a curtain is hung before her shrine while they arc 
taking place so that she may. not see them. 

Some hundred yards further along the path are two temples to 
B&masvdmi and Mddhavasvdmi. Behind the former is the best of 
all the many stone-faced tanks on the hill. Each side of the temple 
doorway are inscriptions. One of these is said ^ to record a grant 
of villages to the temple and to rclf,te that the image of the deity 
was originally at Penukonda, was removed thence to Bundurpi in 
Balyandrug taluk by Musali K6neti Ndyak, and from there 
carried to Bayadrug in the reigii of Pedda Eoneti Ndyak. It thus 
seems to have been a sort of family goddess of the Balija poligars 
of Bayadrug which was taken with them wherever they went. In 
front of the Mddhavasvdmi temple is a long inscription on a 
detached stone, dated 1546 and recording ^ a grant of two villages 
to the temple by the minister of Sad&siva Bdya of Vijayanagar. 

Opposite it is a kind of street, the only buildings remaining in 
which are some erections in the Muhammadan style which are said 
to have been used by the poligars of old, and a Jain temple in good 
preservation built in the same style as those at Hampi* Inside this 
once stood the Jain image, probably the most remarkable in the 
district, which is now in the taluk office. It was removed thither 
for safety by a former Tahsildar. It is a sculpture in black marble 
three feet high representing a nude male figure, standing with its 
hands hanging down by its sides, the hair on its brow closely 
curled and the lobes of its ears greatly enlarged and lengthened. 
In the stone back-ground surrounding it arc cut twenty-one smaller 
figures, probably tirthankaras, sitting cross-legged in attitudes of 
absorption, and two other nude figures, standing in the same posi- 
tion as the central image. At the bottom are two other figures, 
male and female, quite out of keeping with the rest. The former 
seems, from the emblems it carries, to represent Tishnu. The 
whole sculpture is executed with much detail and finish. Along 
the foot of it runs an inscription. 

About half a mile northward from the Jain temjde, on an 
outlying low spur of the hill, are some more Jain antiquities whiohi 
with the one exception of their counterparts at Addni, mferred 
to in the account of that place above, are also probably unique 
in the district. These are the carvings on the rocks at what la 
known as ‘‘ Basi Siddha’s hermitage.” Bask Siddha, says local 
tradition,* was a sage who lived there in the days 

* BewsU't lute qf i, lie. 

* It must bs oonfsiMd that tiiailar teaditiotte SM 
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named B&jaiij^ndra ruled ovpr Bayadrug, Phis king had two CHAP. XV. 

wiyeB. The elder of these bore a son who was named. Sdrangadhara RATADBue. 

and grew into a very beautiful youth. The younger wife fell in 

love with him. ’ He rejected her advances and she took the time- 

honoured revenge of telling her husband that ho had attempted 

her virtue. The king ordered that his son should be taken to the 

rook oalled Sabbal Banda, two miles north of Rayadrug, and there 

have his hands and feel cut off. The order was obeyed. That 

night Rasi Siddha found the prince lying there and, knowing by 

his powers of second sight that he was innocent, applied magic 

herbs which made his hands and feet to grow again. The prince 

presented himself to his father^ who saw from the portent that he 

must be innocent and punished the wicked wife. And they, all 

lived happily ever after. 

The hermitage is now occupied by a bair^gi from Noith India 
and on Sundays Hindus of all classes, and even Musalmans, go up 
the hill to break oocoanuts there. It consists of three cells with 
cut-stone doorways built among a pile of enormous boulders, 
picturesquely situated among hne trees. On four of the boulders 
arc cut a number of figures which seem undoubtedly to be of Jain 
origin. Those on the easternmost of the four are the most elabo- 
rate. They consist of six panels arranged in throe rows of two 
each, one above the other, each panel containing two pairs of 
figures. All the pairs are the same. In each two male figures of 
a most unusual type are seated facing one another. That to the 
right of the spectator is always clean shaven, while the other always 
wears a beard. The former has slung round his shoulder some- 
thing which may be a gourd vessel, and is apparently holding out 
some object to the latter, who sits with both hands raised in an 
attitude of reverence. Above the panels are three Jain images 
(apparently tirthankaras) sitting oross-logged in the usual posture 
of absorption. The figures out on the other three boulders ar^ 
very nmilar, but differ in number and in arrangement ; and in the 
series on the two western boulders women— distinguishablie by the 
large circular ornaments in tbo lobes of their ears and their promi- 
nent chignons — also appear, seated in the same attitude of 
reverence before the same clean-shaven man. Above all these 
series the cross-legged figure again appears. Under one of them 
is nm inscription of two or three lines. One of the four groups has 
now been suxronnded by a 4rind of shrine of recent date built in 
and tffe cross-legged figures have been given tinsel eyes 
arid inodths and adorned withS^vite marks mAde with holy ashes J 
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The walk from Basd Siddha’s hpmitage to the trigonomebrioai 
station on the. top of the hill is worth taking, as the view from the 
latter of the booldcry granite hills of Kaildsa Drug, Molakalmum 
and Raugyan Drug (all of them higher than Bayadrug) and their 
many smaller neighbours is in its way unequalled in the district. 

Bayadrug town contains two or three broad and regular streets 
and many narrow and irregular lanes. Its only industry is the 
weaving which has already ^ been referred V) and the manufacture 
of borugulu^ or rice soaked in salt water and then fried on sand 
until it swells. Trade is conducted largely with Bellary, but also 
with Kalyandrug and with the neighbouring villages in Mysore. 
When the railway to Bcllary is completed, th^t town’s share of* 
the commerce will doubtless rapidly increase. 

A dispute of long standing exists between the Br&hmans and 
Lingdyats of Bayadrug as to the emblems which the latter may 
carry in procession. An agreement between the parties was 
drawn up by the Collector in 1901 after a long conference. 

Chapter VI. 
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CHAPTER XVI. 

SANDXJB STATE. 


GiNRKAL DESCRiPTiON—The Narihaya rivet- ~6balagandi gorge —Ohimagandi 
gorge — General divisions of the hills — 'Beads — liainfall — Floods, famines, etc. 

—The People— Agriculture -Indastries and trade— History— Administra- 
tion— Present system— Land revenno—Inams —Village establishment — 

Forests— Salt and abk&ri — Courts of Justice and police — Education — 

Medical — Finance — Placrs op interest: Sandar town— Kum&rnsvimi 
temple — Bamandrug. 

The little Native State of Sandur is boundod by Hospet taluk chap, xvl 
on all sides but the south, where it marches with K^dligi taluk General 
and, for some four miles, with a comer of Mysore State. In shape 
it is like a torpedo with its louger axis running from north-west to 
south-east, and it is 24 miles long and, at the broadest part, thirteen 
wide. The State is some 1 60 square miles in area, includes 20 vil- 
lages, and has a population of something over 11,000 souls, of whom 
between one-third and one-half live in its capital, Sandur town. 

It consists of a long, narrow valley shut in by two nearly parallel 
enclosing walls of hills covered with long grass and forest. As has 
already been seen in the account of the geology of the district in 
Chapter I, these hills are formed of the Dharwar rocks which wore 
deposited upon the older granites and then, as the earth’s surface 
cooled, were, with the granites, subjected to enormous lateral pres- 
sure and so crumpled up into hugo wrinkles. The Sandur valley is 
the hollow of one of these wrinkles, and the hills surrounding it 
are the sides of a huge trough into which the rocks have been 
squeezed. The strata in them stand on edge, curve gradually below 
the valley, and re-appear, again on edge, on the other side of it.' 

The intensity of the pressure which caused this wrinkling is illus- • 

trated by the stones in some conglomerate at the extreme northern 
end of the State, which have been squeezed from rounded pebbles 
to long, flattened oigar-like bodies I 

The two enclosing lines of lull smooth in outline, flat- 
topped, and very level along their snmtoits, so that from outside 
the State they resemble loifg lines of wall shutting it in. Their 
highest point is at their south^^ast comer, above the Eum&rasvdmi 

’ Hr. Brace Foote givei on illastration Ehowing this formation in Mtm, Qtol. 
ftirtit toL XXT, pL 8. 

■ : . ■ . ^ . 
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pagoda referred to later, where^ they run up to 8,400 |eet. 
B&manmalai, in the centre of the w)uthem of the two liioes, 
above Bamandrug hill-station^ is 3,256 feet and Jambunath, the 
conspicuous peak at the extreme northern end of the northern line, 
near Hospet, is 2,980 feet above the sea. 

The extraordinarily rich hematites, the excellent# manganese 
ore, the superb banded jasper roc^, the clayey pigments of various 
colours and the old gold mine which o6cur in these hills have 
already been referred to in the account of the geology of the 
District in Chapter I.^ * 

At right angles to the longer axis of the valley, and through 
both the walls of hill which enclose it, runs the Narihalla, a stream 
which rises in El^dligi taluk, drains almost the whole of the Sandur 
valley and eventually empties itself into the great tank of Daroji 
in Hospet taluk. It passes close by Sandur town, separating it 
from the village of Ohikka (‘ little ') Sandur. 

The two beautiful little gorges * in the two lines of hills by 
which the stream first enters and then leaves the State are among 
the most striking geological features of the place. Lieutenant 
Newbold the geologist, in an account of the valley written in 
1838,^ came to the conclusion that they were neither of them 
originated by the force of the stream— though signs of the aotiun 
of the water as much as 40 feet up their sides showed that they had 
been much deepened by it—but that both wore due to fissures in 
the hills caused either by volcanic action or by shrinkage. Through 
them, alongside the Narihalla, run the two roods which enter the 
valley from the west and east respectively, and in former times 
these were each defended by a stone barricade in which was a gate- 
way provided with doors and guarded by a watchman. 

The . western of those two gorges, that by which the stream 
enters the State, is called the Obalagondi and lies about 2^ miles 
from Sandur just below the road which runs, under a fine avenue 
of young tamarinds, to Kfidligi. A track which takes off from 
this road about half a mile beyond the village of Dharmapuram 
leads direct to the gorge. 

At the bottom, where the Narihalla runs through it, it is only 
some 15 yards wide. Ou either hand the dark purple and deep 
red hematite rocks which form' the sides of this natural gate rise 
precipitously to a height of perhaps 180 feet, ^ gradually nearing 

1 A special note by Mr. Brace Foote on thfi eoohomio geology of the State is 
printed in ^.0., Ko. 6S2, Politioal, dated Kovember 18S9. 

* Sketohea of these appear in vbK zxv of Jtsm. <?eol. Bnrv^ pis. 4 and fi 

* JCodrosJoai^ Ail. tmdSe{.,Tiii, 14S^ * 

* Vewbbld'i estimate. ' 



they asoend. The manner in which the strata have 
oeailn^erted^by pressure and stand on edge is very noticeable. 
The ]^b! the stream is strewn with masses of rook which appear 
to lutve fdlen from the sides of the gate and their rich colours 
form a fine contrast with the green of the woods with which the 
^ gides of the hills are here clothed. On the top of the rock on the 
north eiAe of the gate js a little round fort and beneath it the 
ancient temple to Ahdbala Narasimha, the man-lion incarnation of 
Vishnu,^ which gives its name^o the gorge.^ 

The Bhimagandi, or “ Bliima’s gate/’ as the eastern gorge by 
which the Narihalla leaves the valley is called, is wider but equally 
picturesque. The stream and the road to Tdranagallu and Bellary 
run through it almost side by side. Above the road, on the 
Sandur side of the gorge, is a commanding scarp of red rock 
crowned with a small fort which in olden days must have been 
impregnable. Below this, and close to the road, under a rook with 
fine trees round about, is a pretty little pool known as the 
BhSmatirtha, or the pool of Bhima, one of the five Piindava 
brothers. The story goes that he made it with a blow of his club 
and the prints of his feet are shown on the rock. The pool is held 
sacred. Br&hmans bathe in it on ceitain holy days and the ashes 
of their dead are thrown into it, the belief being that it is connected 
by subterranean ways with the Tungabhadra. A short distance 
north-west of tiio fort, on the top of the groat bluff of rod rock 
which is BO conspicuous from Sandur itself, stands another small 
ruined hill-fortress known as Timmappaghar. 

East of tho main gorge is another secondary gorge, where the 
river runs between two picturesque masses of red rook which are 
almost detached from tho main lino of bills. The road hero leaves 
the sti^am and passes between one of these masses and the norih- 
^ ern flank of the main range. 

The hills in the two portions into wliich the Narihalla thus 
divides the State differ considerably in conformation. North of 
the stream, though both inside and outside the valley numerous 
outlying spurs run down from the two enclosing walls, these walls, 
wl^h are known respectively os the Bamaudrug range and tho 
Northeastern range, are the only really prominent features. 

: * M tho cw-festivnl to this jyod a carious ceremony takes place. A yonpg 
tre? donrn and borne hori|ontol)y on men’s shoulders, and on It is placed a 
at fall length along it, *Mikea litard,” as my 
;iilfcjviiiant pot it. He it adorned with flowers, sandal paste, etc., and then, still 
carried to the ear. Thecsr may not start on its way 
^^^^''he.reaflaM'U. ■' ' ^ r . 

$bals|Bttdi if a eormption of Ahdbatagandi or ** Ahdbala's gate.** ‘ 
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CHAP. XVI, They draw gradually closer to one another until at the Hospet end 
Gkniral of the State they are only separated by a narrow pass. &uth of 
Diacbiptiox. Narihalla, oii the other hand, the walls widen out into two 
General considerable plateaus, united at their southern end by a third 
f h?hil"* ^ ^ which entirely blocks up tho end of the valley ; and from this con- 
neciing platoiiu runs down into tho valley, splitting it length- 
wise into two, the groat Devaddra spur with the little temple 
perched on, tho top of it, Vhich stands out so boldly just east of 
Snndiir village. The iirirthern of f>ho three plateaus is known as 
the Douiraalai plateau, the conuecting link as tho Kummataravu 
plateau, and the southern mass may he called, after the famous 
temple to that god which stands upon it, tho Kuraarasvdmi plateau. 
These names become of importance later in connection with tho 
divisions of the forests of the State. 

iJoada. The roads in Sainlur arc few. The chief of thorn is that already 

mcntioncjl wliieh runs alongside tho Narihalla river from tlio 
direction of Kfidligi, through the Obabigaudi gorge, past Sandiir 
town, through tho Bhlmagaudi gorge, past Ettiuahatti (where 
there is a travellers’ bungalow) to Torauagallu and Ihenoo to 
liollary. part of this which lies between Sandur town and 
the Obalagaudi gorge was made in tho 1877 famine. At Sandur 
another road takes off From it and runs uorth-w'estwanis along tho 
}>ottom of the valley up to Hospet. Some of this was also made 
ill tho same famine. From this last, two ghdt roads run up to 
Itamandrug — oin from Bdvihalli, about four miles down the road 
from Sandur, which was the usual route from Bel lory to Ifamau- 
drug before the railway to Hospot was opened, and tho other from 
tlio direction of Hospet, which is that generally used now by 
travellers from Bellary. A third road leads from Kamatulrag 
down the western slope of tlio hill to Ndrdyanadevarakcri, connect- 
ing with the other two at a saddle just north of the station. Thus, 
besides sundry footpaths over tho liills, there are four passes into 
tho Sandur valley which are practicable for carts, 

Uainfail. average rainfall of Sandur for the twenty official years 

1882-83 to 1901-02 was 29*87 inches, which is higher than that of 
any taluk in Bellary district. ‘ Eamandrug is no longer a record- 
iug station (though tho Forest Department has a self-registering 
gauge there) but botwoou 1870 aud 1879 its rainfall averaged 
39*28 inches. Its situation, however, is exceptional, as it inters 
cepts much of the south-west monsoon. • 

The lightest falls rcoordod in Sandur were in the throQ bad 
seasons of 1884, 1891 and 1896, when tho totals .were 19*73, 

* See the figures in Chaptar VIII. 
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and 18*76 inches respectively, and the heaviest were in 1889 (41*94 chap, xvi. 
inches) and 1893 (41*89 inches). The years of the largest falls Gbneral 
are not, however, invariably the best from the ryots’ point of view. 

The rain requires to be timely as well as plentiful. In 1889-90, UMinfaii. 
when the heaviest fall on record occurred, the outturn of the 
crops averaged only 9 annas, as 26 inches fell in Septeinl)er and 
October just ns the haijvest was ready to ho gathcK'd, and did 
harm instead of good. In the next year the total fall was only 
25J inches, but it came wliyon it was waiitcd and tliero were 
bumper crops. 

The State has met with foAv serious misfortunes. The groat Pioodi, 
storm of 1851 caused the Narihalla to riso rapidly, but little loss etc. 

of life or property ocouired. 

. The famine of 1877 alfcetod the inhabitants as severely as 
those of the rest of the district, and completely emptied the State 
coffers. Tho Madras Government advanced money to moot the 
omorgcncy. Tho total amount expended was Ks. h, 27, 000, or 
two and a half times tho present gross income of tho State. 

Succeeding scarcities wore, however, mot without difficulty. 

The natural conformation of the State has enabled its officers 
to keep the plague at bay by guarding the passes, and while the 
surrounding villages wore suffering severely the iuhalnlants of 
Sandnr remained secure within their happy valley. 

Of the eleven thousand people in tho State, over two thousand peopio. 
are Musalmans, which is a large proportion, oven for tho Dccoan 
districts. Of tho Hindus, the most numerous body are tho 
liingayats, who arc over 2,000 strong. They arc closely followed 
by the Bedars, the old fighting caste of this part of tho country. 

Next come tho vaiious castes of Mardthas, who number over 
1,000. The unusually high proportion they bear to tho total 
population is a noteworthy point. Tbreo families of them aro 
Brdhmans who came to Sandur as officials with Siddoji Ban 
when (see below) ho took the State from tho J aramali poligar. The 
others are grouped into three local divisions, namely, (1) Khasgi, ♦ 

(2) Kunbi and (3) Lekdvali. The first of these consists of only 
some eight families and constitutes tho aristocracy of the State. 

Some of them came to Sandur from tho Mardtha country with Siva 
Bao and other rulers of tho State, and they take tho chief scats at 
durbars and on othor public occasions and are permittod to dine and 
intermarry with tho B&ja’s family. They wear the saerod thread of 

Kshatriyas, belong to the orthodox Brdhmauical gotras, have 
iiiilimsns u their pui^hits, observe many of tho Brahmanioal 
ooremonies, burn their dead, forbid widow re«mai*riag6 and keep 
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their womenkind gosha. On the oUier hand they do not object to 
drinking alcohol or to smoking, and they cat meat— though not 
beef. Tlicir family god is the same as tliat of the lUja’s family, 
namely, Martanda-ManimalI4ri, or the Siva who destroyed tho 
demon Malldsura,^ and they worship him in the temple in his 
honour which is in tho B&ja’s palace and make pilgrimages to his 
shrine at Jejuri, near Poona. At their^ marriages an unusual 
custom, called Vira Phjd, or tho worship of warriors, is observed. 
Hoforc the ceremony tho men forn} themselves into two parties, 
each under a leader, and march to the banks of the Narihalla, 
engaging in mock combats as they go. At the river an offering is 
made to Siva in his form as the warrior Mdrtanda, and his bless- 
ing is invoked. Tho goddess Gangd is also worshipped and then 
both paitics march back, indulging on the way in moro pretended 
fighting. 

The second division of tho Mardthas, the Kunbis, are generally 
agriculturists, though some are servants to tho first division. 
They cannot intermarry with the Khdsgis, nor dine with them 
except in separate rows, and their women-folk arc not gosha ; but 
they have Bidhmanical gdtras and Brdhman purohits. Some of 
them use tho Baja’s family name of Ghorpade, but this is only 
because they are servants in his household. 

The third division, the Ijdkdvalis, are said to be tho offspring 
of irregular unions among other Mardthas and are many of thorn 
servants in tho Baja’s palaco. Whence they arc also called 
Manimakkalu. They have no divisions, and all call themselves 
Ghdrpades and members of the Bdja’s (the Kausika) gotra. They 
thus cannot intermarry among themselves, but occasionally their 
girls are married to Kunbis. Their women arc in no way gosha. 

Next after these various divisions of Mardthas, the most numer- 
ous castes are the agriculturist SdJars and Mddigas and the 
shepherd Kurubas, and then como tho Brdhmans, nearly all of 
whom are Canarese Brdhmans. In proportion to the total popu* 
lation they are between two and three times as numerous as in 
Bellary district as a whole, and largo numbers of them hold inam 
lands in the State. 

The soil of the Slate is a rich heavy loam which bompares 
favourably with that of the adjoining areas. There is practically 
no black cotton-soil, and consequently no late (hingdri) crops, such 
as cotton, are grown. By far the most important staple is cholam^ 
and it is followed by korra and sajja. Pulses, oil-seeds, betel and 

* For the legend, MoiiieroWilliamB’ Bruhmanim and (1891)’ 

page 266. It is there itated that this deity it alto the family god of 
Compare alto the acooaut of Mailer in the last obapter, p. 243. 
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fcobacco are also grown. Botcsl, tobacco and a few other garden chap. xvi. 
crops are raised under wells, thci*o being at present no irrigation Gknkrm. 
bj direct flow from either tanks or channels anywhere in Sandar. 

There are some 150 of these wells, most of which arc temporarv Ayrioultui*e. 
affairs without proper revetment, and the ayacut under them is 
about 400 acres, on most of which two crops arc raised aunually. 

Sugar-cane used to bo a profitable crop, but it is now rarely grown ’ ^ 

as it cannot compete with that cultivated under the l\mgabhadra 
channels. Dry crops are sown Jrom the early part of June to the 
middle of July and reaped in October. If the rains are late and 
sowing cannot bo carried out until tlio end of July, the outturn is 
invariably inferior. Only one crop is usually obtained from the 
dry land, though if good rain falls in November or December a 
second crop of Bengal gram is sometimes I’aiscd. The systems of 
cultivation are similar to those followed in the Bellary district, 
though perhaps manuring is more common. l"hc agricultural 
implements employed are also the same. Cattle are chmfly bought, 
as in the rest of the district, from drovers from Nellore on tho 
instalment system. 

The industries of 8andur are of small importance. Cp to 1902 indimt-nm 
tho softer ii*oii ores used to be quarried in a num))cr of mines on the ^*^*‘*®* 
Kumdrasvdmi plateau, and near Ramandrug and elsewhere, and 
smelted by the usual primitive native processes. The chief smelting 
centre was Kanivehalli, a village just south of tho Obalagandi gorge 
on the road to Kddligi. But the clioaper Knglish iron lias now 
(1904) entirely ousted the native product and tho industry is quite 
dead. Two years’ produce is lying unsold at Kanivehalli. Tho 
seigniorage fee for the ore used to he two annas a cart-load and 
portions of the State forests were sold to the smelters for chaieoal- 
making on condition that they left a certain percentage of tho trees 
standing to allow of reproduction. 

In one village the Kurubas make the usual woollen blankets, but 
the supply is not much more than safficiont for the local demand 
and the quantities exported am inconsiderable. # 

Sandur is no trading centre. The people merely export their 
surplus grain and the minor produce of the forests and import in 
return such articles as rice, cloths, salt, petroleum and so on which 
are not produced in the State itself. 

Sandur has an interesting history. After the destruction of ilisToay, 
the empire of Vijayanagar by the united Muhammadan kings of 
the Deocan at the battle of Talikdta in 1565, the country round 
about it fell under the nominal sovereignty of one of the victors, 
the Sultan of Bij&pur. All real authority, however, lay in the 
bands of a number of semi-independont chiefs. One of theso, the 
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bllAP. XVI. poligar of Jaramali in K6dligi lialnk, made himself master of 
History. Sandur about 1700, but about 1728 ' was turned out by a Mardtha 
— named Siddoji Eao of the Ghdrpade family. This Siddoji was the 
ancestor of the present Edja oi Sandur and, except for two short 
intervals, his desoendants hare held the State ever since. 

The Ghorpade ® family claimed to be connected with the well- 
known Bhonslas of S&tdra, from whom the famous Mardtlia chief 
Sivaji was descended, and greatly distinguished itself imder Sivaji, 
his son Sambhaji, and his grandson* Shdhu. 

Siddoji Ghorpadc’s grandfather (sec the genealogical table 
below) was one Maloji Eao, who had been in the servico of the 
Sultan of Bij&pur. His three sons joined the Marathas in their 
revolt against BijApiir and prospered in consequenoo. The exploits 
of the eldest of them, Santdji Eao, are frequently mentioned by 
Duff, who says ^ he “was one of the best officers of whom the 
“ Mahratta annals can boast, and his eulogy is best recorded when 
“ wc say ho was the tciTor of the Moghul detachments for seven 
“ years.” He held the jaghir of Kapsi in Kolhapur State, and was 
given the title of Sendpati, or generalissimo. 

MAloji Eao’s third son was granted the title of Amir-ul-Umra 
and the jaghir of DatwAd in KolhApur State. 

The second son, Bahirji Eao, was the father of the Siddoji 
who took Sandur from the poligar of Jaramali. He was given ^ 
the hereditary titles of Hindu Eao and MAmalikat MadAr 
(“centre of the State”) which, with that of SenApati and the 
family name of Ghorpade, still appear in the full style and title of 
the present EAjas of Sandur. 

Siddoji Eao had four sons, namely, MorAri Eao, tho oldest, 
who followed his father as ruler of Sandur and who afterwards 
became so famous as the chief of Gooty^; Daulat Eao, the 
second, who succeeded to a family jaghir at Gajendragad in 

* Munro’H letter of 20th March 1802 to the Board of Bevenne, minted at 
Bellarj Colleotorate Press, 1802. Dnff, hovt^eror {Sidt. of Uahrattast i, 432), gives 
the dato as 1713. 

' According to the family legend this name was earned by an aaoestor 
who scaled un almost impregnable fort in tho Kuiikan by holding on to the 
tail of an iguana (culled in Marathi ghorpud) whioh was crawling up the side of iU 

* Bist, of Mahriiitas, i, 389. 

* This statement is based on t.ho family history and pedigree referred] to 
below, but other accounts differ and it is noti possible to reconcile them, pnff 
(i, 370) says these titles w'oro conferred on Santiji Bao. He is not, however, 
always consistent in his accounts of the family, and the history of by 
Mr. Tbaokeray which lie says (i, 389, note) he lodged with the Boabay XtlSMy 
Society has disappeared. 

^ See Orme, i, pewiitn. 
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INjApur district; Bhujanga Bao, who died in childhood; and CHAP, xvi 
Subhdn Eao alias Gopal Eao, the youngest, who died without Hintoiv. 
iasue.^ 

]!f ordri Eao was granted by the Peshwa * the hereditary 
title of Sdndpati which his doscoiidauts still l)car. In the cam> 
paign of 1775-76 Haidar Ali, after getting possession of Bellary, 
took Gooty from him, pnd simt him to Kopaldrng, whore ho 
died soon afterwards. Haidar annexed the whole of his terri- 
tory, including Saudur, and began the fort of Krishndnagar which 
is still standing there. It Vas finished and gariisoned by bis sou 
Tipn. 

Moid.ri Eao had two sons, but they both died in childhood and 
before his death he had adopted Biva Eao, the son of a distant 
cousin named Yeswanta Eao. I’his Biva Eao fell about 1785 in 
a vain attempt to turn Tipu’s troops out of Bandur and was suc- 
ceeded by his sou Siddpji Eao, then two years old.* Biddoji 


* Several accountB place these Eons in other orders and hoiup of them 
Bay that Gdpal Rao succeeded to Saudur and that Siva Kao, the next cliief of 
the place, was his son. All of these may, it is Iwlieved. he tvueed hnelc to a 
passage in the original edition of tliis Gazetteer u liich was il self copied fi oni some 
genealogical notes included in Lieutenant Newbohl’s paper on Saudur uhovo re- 
ferred to. In making Morari Hao the eldest son and the holder of Sundur, and 
showing Siva Rao as the son of Veswauta Rao and tho adopted soti and successor 
of Moriri Rao, I have followed two Marathi manuscripts. Tho Hrst of those is a 
history of the family, now in the possession of the Bombay Branch of lht‘ Royal 
Asiatic Society, which appears from internal evidciico t<. have been written about 
1803 by Bhuianga Rao, grandson of Daulat Rao (si-c the gcneiilogicol tal)h> 
above/ The second is a MarAthi pedigree marked as having been drawn up in 
1817 the year Mui.ro was sent t.) take the State) for the informatinri of Mr. 
Obaplin, Collector of Bellary, by tho socrelary to the then Saudur chief, and 
which is now in the possession of this secretary’s groaUgra.idsnr. m Saudur. 
That Siva Rao was tho son of Yeawania Rao ui.d was adopted by Moran Ban is 
]uo confirmed by Mr. Chaplin’s letter of 9th September 1S22 to the rhunbay 
Government and hv a pedigree marked as having been drawn up in the Sanduv 
Agent’s office for tui information of Government at the end of IHIo on ho occasion 
ofThe Prince of Wales’ visit to India and just before the hcrcdirary title of Kiji 

otthe rrinc .-Afa nf tho State Munro’s report to Klphinstoue, dated 

Ul, gw* IW*) « ) TiiiditioB in S»n(lnr, njoieoTcr, make. Moran 

^ that h. adopted Sit. ko pedigree of 

KMWCoeedto the 8t,te, _»d ki ^ 

“bi.hlS!Irotier D..1.tlt.« by eoyingtl.ei i.a,.lut Boo refu,ed to 

hjrthi... 0 .e title, .ed the 1875 pedigree ..pport. 

' Thh ind the few .entenoe. .re beeed on Mum.', report of l,t 

A^lvifiiber 1817, above referred to, 
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Chap. XVI. was put under the guardianship ef his unole Venkata Bao who 
Histoxt. in 1790, bn his ward's behalf, attaoked and drove out Tipu's 
garrison, and gained possession of the place. 

After the peace with Tipu in 1792 the Ghdrpades were allowed 
to retain Sandur as part of the ancient inheritance of the family, 
blit none of them ventured to reside there as long as Tipu was 
. alive. Siddoji died in 1796, aged 13, ajid at the suggestion of 
Venkata Kao, his widow asked Mordri Eao^s half-brother, Daulat 
Rao, to give her one of the boys of his family in adoption. Ho 
refused her request, just as he had before refused the similar 
proposal of Mor^ri Rao. The widow then asked Yeswanta Rao 
the son of Mdloji Rao for one of his sons. He also refused, 
but referred her to his brother Khande Rao,^ who gave her his 
eldest son Siva Rao. On the death of Tipu at the fall of Seringa- 
patam in 1709 this Siva Rao went with Venkata Rao to Sandur 
and ho was jaghirdar there when Bellary district was ceded to 
the Company. 

About this time the Peshwa, B/iji Rao, granted a sanad for 
the State to the Yeswanta Rao above mentioned, who was a dis- 
tinguished officer in Scindia's army. No prorninenoo was given 
to this document until some years after, when Yeswanta Rao 
sent a copy of it to Venkata Rao with a letter saying that ho 
v/ished to avoid dissensions in their families. Venkata Rao 
therefore, in 1804, sent for Narasinga Rao, the second son of 
Yeswanta Rao, and gave him a monthly allowance of 100 pago- 
das. But as he attempted to form a party of his own ho was 
dismissed hi .1808, and Siva Rao continued to hold the estate. 
The Peshwa, however, regarded the latter as a rebellious v assal and^ 
in 1815 endeavoured to gain possession of Sandur by marching 
tliither with troops under tho pretence of making a pilgrimage 
to the shrine of Kumdrasvdmi. Siva Rao blocked tho passes 
and Baji Rao was only allowed to go to tho temple with a few 
attendants by the footpaths over tho hills. 

• The treaty of Bassein, however, bound the Company to assist 

tho Mar&thas in leducing refractory vassah and Bdji Rao accord- 
ingly asked that the English would tako Sandur from Siva Bao. 
Munro was therefore detached from Dharwar with a foroo to 
demand tho surrender of the valley. He approached it from the 
south, crossing the Tniigabhadra at Hampdsdgaram, and on the 
18th October 1817 he wrote to Siva Rao to tell him the object of his 
march and to offer him in exchange for his valley a jaghir worth 

’ Blphiaitone’s letter of 2iid Jane 1818 to the Madras Government says that 
Yeswanta Rao afterwards denied this adoption, 
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Bs. 8,000 in any other part o| the Company’s territory he might 
choose. Siva Eao replied expressing in general terms his wish 
to conform to the desires of the British and afterwards sent two 
“ vakils ” to arrange with Munro the conditions of surrender. 
•These were sent back with orders to tell Siva Kao that the value of 
the jaghir would be raised to Ks. 9,000 and that if he intended 
to submit he should meet Mimro’s detachment outside the Obala- 
gandi pass. * 

What followed is best described in M-uuro’s own words ‘ : — 

“On the 27tli October tlie dotachiiiout, on approiurhiug near 
“the pass, was met by Siv.a Kao, attended by a few liorsemeu and 
“peons. He conducted it through the delllo and harrier which 
“ defends tlie entrance into the valley of Sandur. On reaching 
“the glacis of the fort ho drew up his party, and as ho delivered 
“ the keys he said that he threw himself entirc'Iy on the protection 
“ of the British Government. He then asked leave to go away, 
“ and having obtained it, he called out to me, so as to be heard 
“ hy all his followers, ‘ Think of my situation, have some cousideratioii 
“ for ns all.’ Ho went through all the ceremony of surrendoriiig 
“ his fort and alidicating tho government of his little valley witli a grtait 
“deal of firmness and propriety; hut next day when he came to my 
“ tent with his brother and a number of his old servants and depeiuluntsf 
“to solicit some provision for tlumi, and to make some arrangomeutH 
“ for the removal of his family to the Company’s territory, he was so 
“ agitated and distressed, that he was obliged to let his brother speak 
“ for him. It was finally settled that tho two vakils should each ha ve 
“ an allowance of fifteen pagodas, and that his jagliir, instead of nine 
“thousand, should be ten tlioiisaiid rupees, from which he should 
“make such allowance as ho chose to his relations and followers, and 
“that thepeusioDs and jaghirs should be granted in whatever part 
“ of the Company’s possessions they might l>e recpiired. Though 1 
“ deemed it advisable to limit myself in promising a jaghir to ten 
“ thousand rupees, yet, when I (iousider what Siva Kao lias lost, 
“ that he was as much a sovereign in his own valley as any ])rince in 
“ India, that it contained a rogulfir fort built by Haidar and Tipu 
“Sultan at a great expense, that it was besides so strong by nature 
“ that no Mahratta power could have taken it from him, and that 
“ he had ruled over it from his infancy for the space of twenty-one 
“years without interruption, I cannot think that even the twedve 
“thousand rupees which he has demanded would bo more than a 
“ very inado<iuate compensation for the sacrifice wliich he has 'been 
“ compelled to make.” 

Sandur was incorporated with British territory and biva Kao 
was granted as his jaghir Hirehdluand eight other villages ho had 
selected. Almost immediately afterwards, however, the Peshwa 

1 Report of Ist Noyembor 1817 already referred U). 
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CHAP. XVL threw oft the mask of friendship .to the English which he had 
History, "been wearing and provoked the war which ended in 1818 in the 
downfall of his power. Miiuro then recommended ^ that Sandur 
should be restored to Siva Eao, the Government agreed and on 
Ist July 1818 ho was reinstated. 

Mr. Chaplin, the Collector, went to Sandnr with two companies 
of Native Infantry. At 12 noon those #woro drawn up ou the 
glacis of the fort, on the same spot where nine months before Siva 
Eao had surrendered his State. Siva Eao was handed the keys of 
the fort by the Collector, the troops fired a feu de joie^ and mutual 
compliments and assurances ended the little ceremony. 

In 1826 a formal sanad for the State was granted to Siva Eao 
by Munro’s Government. It conferred ® upon him and his heu-s 
for ever the lands of Sandur in jaghir, free of peshkash and pecu- 
niary demands, and delegated to him the entire management 
of revenue, police and civil justice, subject to the conditions that 
he should at all times maintain faith and allegiance to the British 
Government, treating their enemies as his enemies and their friends 
as Ilia friends, and assisting them to the utmost of his power against 
foreign and domestic foes ; that he should maintain a strict watch 
over the public peace of the jagbir and afford no asylum to offenders 
from British territory, but either deliver them up or assist in 
their arrest; and that ho should render justice to British subjects 
and others who might have peouniary claims against inhabitants 
of Sandur. The sanad finally stipulated that he should be answer- 
able for the good government of his jaghir and provided for the 
interposition of the Company should mismanagement occur. 

Siva Eao died on the 2nd May 1840 without male issue and 
was succeeded by Venkata Eao, the son of his brother Bhujanga 
Eao, whom he had adopted. Venkata Eiio was granted in 1841 
a sanad* renewing that previously given to Siva Eao, but con- 
taining two additional stipulations prohibiting punishment of 
criminals by mutilation and restricting the passing or execution 
of capital sentences to cases in which the previous sanction of the 
Madras Government had been obtained. It is on these terms that 
‘ the State is now held. It was during Venkata Eao’s time, in 1847, 

that the sanitarium at Eamandriig was established. I'he terms 
on which this was arranged are referred to in the account of the 
place below. • 

* Lott, or of lat, March 1818 to Elphinatimo, (Gloig’a Life, iii, 235). 

* The full text of it will be found in Aitchison’s Treaties^ etc,, 1892 ed., vol. Tiii, 
104. 

••See Aitchison’s Treaim, viii, 103, 
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Venkata Ean had six wives and lourtceu chUdron, among whom uiiA? xv i 
were aix eons. Ho died in 1861 and was auccoedcd by Wvaahan- ' 

mukha Kao, who was bora in 1847 and was the oldosi of iho five — 
sons who were then living. I Jc was a minor at the timo, but on 
his coming of ago in 1863 the sanad granted (o liis father was 
renewed in his favour.' In 1876 ho received the title of “ Raja ” 
as an hereditary distincU^u, and it was at the same time ruled that 
the title might be assumed by his successors on their succession 
to the State being formally recognised by the liritish Governmeut. 

A sanad granting the chiefs of Sandur the privilege of adoption 
had been granted in 1802.“ 

When Sivashanmukha Kao came into possession of Sandur hit 
appointed Mr. J . Macartney, who had been conneefod with the 
London Mission in Bellary, to be his agent and adviser. For the 
next 22 years this gentleman’s name was associated with many 
progressive measures in the administration of the State, and when, 
in 1885, he proceeded to England and his connection with the place 
terminated, the Government communicated to him the appreciation 
it entertained of the benefit which the State and its rulers had 
• derived from his efforts. 

Sivashanmukha Kao died on 3rd May 1878 after a lingering 
illness. He had no sons, and was succeeded by his eldest brother, 
Ramachandra Vitthala Kao Sahib, who was formally designated 
as Kaja on the 5th February 187fi, the sanad being again renewed 
in his favour. It was during his time (in 1882) that the 40,000 
acres of the forests of the State, referred to below, were leased to the 
Madras Government. In September 1885, Mr. J. G. Firtb, a 
retired Tahsildar of Bcllary, succeeded Mr. Macartney as agent 
to the Kdja. He was styled Diwdn. 

Kdmachandra Vitthala Kao was made a C.I.E. in July 1802 
and died at Bollai’y, whither he had gone for medical treatment, 
in December of the same year, lie left one sou, Venkata Kao Rao 

Sahib, the present minor Raja, who was born on 10th July 1802 
and whoso mother is eonneeted by marriage with the family of the • 

G4Gkw4r of Baroda. Venkata Rao (or to give him his full style 
and title, Rdja Venkata Rao Rao Sahib lliudu Jhio Ghurpado 
Sendpati Mamalikat Maddr, Rdja of Saiidiir), was recognised 
as Rdja in 1893 and is being educated at the Wardlaw College 
at Bollary. 

For some years after Venkata Rao’s succession to Sandur his administsa. 
unolo Srimani Mdldji Rao Bdld Sahib, his lather s only surviving 

" 1 Aiiohison’s Treaties f vUi, 107. 

* Ibidi viii, 100. 
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1)rothcr, managed the State under the designation of Administrator, 
with Mr. Firth as Diwdn. Mr. Firth vacated his office in April 1897 
and was followed in June of tbo same year by the present Diw4n, 
M.R.Ey. T. Kodandarama Naidu, a Tahsildar of Bellary district, 
whose services have been lent to the State. In 1901, under the 
orders of Government, Srimant .B41a Sahib relinquished his control, 
and the administration is now in tlio hands of the Diwdn, subject 
to the general authority of the Collector of Bellary, who is ex-officio 
Political Agent for the State. The I)iw4n is something of a 
pluralist, having the powers of a Divisional Officer, first-class 
magistrate, Additional Sessions Judge and District Munsif, while 
the original, appellate and revisional powers of a Collector, 
District Magistrate and District and Sessions Judge vest, in matters 
relating to the State, in the Political Agent. No legislation is 
undertaken in Sandiir. Such of the Acts of the Legislative Councils 
of the Governments of India and Madras as appear to the 
administration to bo suited to the State arc brought into force by 
the simple process of publicly notifying that they have been 
adopted. Many of the executive powers exercised have no other 
legal basis than old custom and long practice held to have the force 
of law. 

Of the 160 square miles of which the State consists only 12,500 
acres, or some 10 square miles, are cultivable, the rest being forest 
or unfit for tilling. Of this 19 square milos only some 15 square 
miles (9,500 acres) arc at present cropped, tho remainder, owing 
often to its distance from the villages, being waste. A field survey 
under the direction of tho Madras Survey Department is in 
progress. When it is complete, a settlement on tho general 
principles followed in British territory will he carried out. In the 
old days tho accounts showed tho fields by their names and their 
dimensions in “huggas’* or ropes, but the length of tho rope 
was nowhere laid down. Between 1865 and 1871 Mr. Macartney 
carried out a rough survey with tho aid of the kurnams and tho 
records so obtained, which are called tho paimash chittas,’* are 
the existing guides. They do not, however, show particulars of 
assessments. 

Until very recently the assessment payable was fixed on a 
rack-renting system, each field Iwing put up to auction and 
leased for, five (or sometimes ten) years to the highest bidder. 
At the end of this lease the field was again put up to auction and 
its former tenant was thus often ousted. The uncertainty which 
this system involved cheeked any effort to permanently improve tho 
land by fencing it, constructing wells, planting trees and so on, and 
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consoquontly it is in contemplation, as soon as the survey ami settle- chap. XVI, 
ment are completed and the rates of assessment in accordance with AhMiMsiH v. 
them arc prescribed, to. give the ryots the same occupancy rights as 
they have in British territory . Meanwhile they are allowed to go Land " 
on holding their fields at the rates fixed by the last auction which 
was held and are not disturbed in their occupation by fresh and ions. 

In addition to the assessment, the land is subject to mera fees in 
grain, which were originally intended to serve as remuneration 
to the village establishment. Jhey vary from 2 to 25fi Baja w^ers 
( — G^overhment sOers of 80 tolas) per field, according to the size 
of the field. The money rent is collected in two kists— two-thirds 
in December and onc-third in February. 

Of the 0,500 acres which aro cropped, very nearly 3,500 acres iniims. 
arc held on inam kmures of various kinds and pay a quit-rent of 
only two annas (with road-ccss of lialf an anna) per acre. The 
thirteen villages which form the endowment of the Kumarasvimi 
temple do not pay road-cess and the inams held by some of the 
E4ja’s relations do not pay anything at all. How all this large 
area camo to be granted on inam is not now clear. The village 
accounts give no clue, merely showing them as inams in the name 
of such and such a person. Except the village officers and servants, 
the holders hardly ever do any service in return for this grant. A 
ttectlcmcnt of these inams on the principles in force in British 
territory was begun in 1880-81 hut was not persevered with, 

The whole question of their resumption and enfranchisement is to be 
taken up when the survey and settlement aro complete. 

Every village has its reddi (who has the same powei’s as a viiinjr,. 
village head in British territory ), its karnam and its talaiyari, all 
of whom aro TOmuncra ted by inam lands, and its MA.diga, who does 
miscellaneous duties in return for the carcasses of such cattle as die 
in the village. Certain of the village and taluk accounts in U8(^ in 
British territory have been mccntly adopted. The talaiyaris per- 
form their service in a curious manner. They never do the work of 
the post themselves, but each year, on the Telugu Now \ oar’s Da}’, « 

they appoint a substitute to do it for them during the next twelve 
months, making a fresh appointment when New Year s Day conics 
round again. 

The forests of Sandur are some 87,000 acres, or about 1 3fi stjuam Forests, 
miles, in extent. Of this area, 40,000 acres have hecu leased to the 
British Government for 25*yoars from 1882 at an annual rental 
of Rb. 10,000 and are administcrc^d by the Forcst Department of 
Bcllary district. These “ leased foresis,” as they are usually called , 
comprise the growth on the whole of the Ramandrug and North- 
eaftem ranges from the Narihalla* river westwards and also that on 
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the Donimalai plato?tu. They havp already been referred to in the 
account of the forests of the district in Chapter V. The remaining 
47,000 acres consist of the forest round the foot of the above three 
ranges and that on the Kummatai'avu and Kumarasvami plateaus. 
Part of this (some 4,900 acres) belongs to various inam villages, and 
the rcst is worked by the State, and is known as “ the AmAni forest.” 
In its growth and general characteristics it rescmble.s the leased 
forests already described. The average net profit from it in the five 
years ending 1002-08 was only some Es. 2,200 and even this 
figure was abnormally enhanced by tho profits from the felling of 
a considerable number of sandal-wood trees in the two last of the 
five years, which, as the trees now remaining are few and small, is 
a source of income which cannot be regularly relied upon. Tho 
revenue is usually derived chiefly from fees for permits for the 
removal of dead wood and the proceeds of tho sale of the right to 
collect jungle fruit and other minor produce. Timber is only cut 
for local consumption and not exported, as there is a desire not to 
compete with tho leased forests in this direction. In certain por- 
tions of the forests Sandur ryots arc allowed to cut wood, etc., for 
domestic consumption free of charge. Cattle belonging to British 
Tillages arc charged fees for grazing, but those of Sandur ryots 
arc allowed in free. Groats and sheep belonging to the latter arc 
however made to pay. Tho heavy grass with which so much of the 
forest is covered is invaluable in bad seasons. In 1801-92 and 
1890-97 thousands of cai’t-loads of it were exported to distant 
taluks and even to the Nizam’s Dominions and to Uravakonda in 
Anantapnr district. As in the Icasr^d foiests, so in those worked 
by tho State, fires arc a constant source of trouble and loss. 

The State contains no natural salt or salt-eai-th and so no 
complications arise with the Salt Department in British terri- 
tory. It grows no opium and the little ganja which is raised is 
cultivated and harvested under official supervision, . 

Tho system for the supply of liquor is simple. The oxclusivo 
right of manufacturing and soiling both arrack and toddy is sold 
to the same person. lie distils airack in Sandur from imported 
jaggery and imports from Kfidligi (there being hardly any date- 
trees in the State) such toddy as is rct^uired. The Kudligi toddy 
also passes through Sandur to llollary taluk. In both cases it is 
transposed in large hags, each made of tho whole hide of a bulfalo, 
which are lashed on to country cartsf Sandur arrack is held in 
much favoiir, being reputed to bo considerably more potent than 
that sold in Britidi tci^itory. Smuggling it from the State into 
British territory is however punisliablo under section 58 of the 
Abkari Act, since it has not paid duty to tho British Governmont. 
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Ab has been stated above, the present DiwiSn has the powers of 
a first-class magistrate and District Munsif, and appeals from his 
decisions as such lie t(3 the Political Agent. Under the sanads, 
sontonccs of death oaniiot be passed or carried out without the 
sanction of the Government of Madras. Tho special rules re- 
garding criminal jurisdiction wl^ioh are in force in the sanitarium 
of Eamandrug arc refer/ed to in the account of that plac«' below. 
Under the Government of India’s notification of 29th Mav 1894 ' 
the Political Agent for tho time being is a Justice oftlie Peace 
within the State. Extradition from tlio 8tate is arrangi'd through 
tho Political Agent. Extradition to it is usually only sanetioinMl 
when the offence is of a minor description. In tho case of moi-e 
serious crimes — those triable otily by a Court of iSt'ssion — the 
Political Agent proccc'dsagiT-inst the offender as though tin; offiuiee 
hati been committed in British India.^ 

There is a jail in which both short- and long-term juisoners 
are confined. Their number — the averagi* is about fifti'tui, many 
of whom are short-sontenco convicts -is too small to jillow of 
tho organi8a.tion of jail lnanufact^r(.^^ and th(‘y are usually em- 
ployed in repairing tho TOads. Tho Police for(*e (ronsists of an 
Inspector, four Ijcad constables and 25 constahlos, and tlicro arc 
police stations at 8andur, Uamandrug, Kanivelialli and J^lttinahattl 
and two ghat stations on tho road from Sandnr to Hospid. B»‘at- 
oonstahlcs meet the British heat-eoristahles at tin* limits of the 
State. 

Sandur possesses a lowcu* secondary sdiool, seviui pial-schools 
and a girls’ school. The first of these was opened at tho end of 
1882, hut the present building was put up in l8«7-88, and the insti- 
tution is consequently known as “ the Jnbihv School.” Neither 
tho Muhammadans nor the Tdiigayats of Sandur place much value 
on education and progress is slow. The girls’ school was Htaitc'd 
by the London Mission in 18984)9, and is still managed by that 
body. 

The Sandur dispensary was opened in 1881 and is vru-y popular, 
many patients coming to it from adjoining villages in British 
territory. 

The gross income of the State averages somidhijig over 
Es. 50,000, of which about Es. 20,000 is deiived from land 
revenue and the motiirfa (an old-established tax which is levied 
according to no very lixed principles on professions, trades, and, in 

> Under section 6 of the Foreign Jnrisdietion amrKxti ailiiioii Act (XXI of 
1879), see p. 24 of Maopherson’s Briti»h Eiiaclinrnf!i in jnree ui Nattve. States 
(Oovernment Press, Calcutta, 1900). 

» For further particniura, seo “ The Extradition Manual. 
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some cases, on houses) ; some Es. 14,000 from contracts for abkdri, 
minor forest produce, etc. ; and Es. 10,000 from the forests 
leased to the Madras Government. On the expenditure side the 
chief items are the E4ja’s Civil List, some Es. 14,000 ; the charges 
of administration, Es. 13,000 ; and a sum of Es. 7,570 which 
since 1885-86 has been yearly set-aside for the repayment of the 
principal and interest of the debts inciirrcji by former Edjas. The 
amount is so calculated as to pay off the whole of these by 1907. 

The only places in the State which arc deserving of separate 
notice arc Sandur town, the Kumiirasvdmi temple and the sanita- 
rium of Eainandrug . 

As ha& already been seen, Sandur town lies on the road run- 
ning between the two gorges and is separated by the Narihalla from 
the adjoining village of Chikka little ’*) Sandur. It was appa- 
rently foitified in some fashion in days gone by, as there are still 
signs of a ditch round it. Part of this was filled up in 1888-89. 
Haidar, however, built his fort altogether outside it, west of the 
road leading to the Bhimagandi. It is called the Krishndnagar fort, 
and is a quadrangular erection with stone curtains some 20 feet 
high, topped with a brickwork parapet pierced by embrasures, 
protected by frequent bastions and backed l)y a tcrro-pleine inside. 
Eound it runs a dry ditch and glacis. There is only one entrance. 
On decrepit carriages on one of the bastions are two old iron guns 
which until a. few years ago used to be discharged on groat 
occasions, and in ono of the magazines arc a number of the stone 
cannon balls which were used in the days of yore. The fort 
contains a considerable population, mainly Lingdyats, Kurubas and 
Musalmaus. 

The Vitboba temple in Sandur possesses a slirino containing 
some finely carved stone pillars, and an even finer coiling, purloined 
from the Hampi ruins some years ago. I’he Edja^s palace is in the 
middle of the town and is built in the style usual in the better class 
of native houses. Within its enclosure is the Diwdii’s office. The 
travellers’ bungalow is nearly a mile from tho town on the road to 
Hospet. The building was originally erected as a residence for 
Mr. Maoartney when he was Agent to the Edja. 

A house-tax is collcotcd in Sandur and applied to the sanitary 
and other needs of the town, the Diwdn administering matters 
without the intervention of any panchdyat or council. A contri- 
bution of varying amount is annually* made from State funds to 
supplement the income realized by the tax. 

The Kumdrasvdmi temple is picturesquely situated in a natural 
amphitheatre of wooded slopes at the head of a ravine near the top 
of tho hills almost due south of Sandur, It is between si.x and 
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seren miles from the towD , f our^iles of the way being along the le\'el CHAP, XVI. 
and the remainder up a ghdt of which one mile is practicable for PiAna or 
carts. The views of the valley from this part of the road make an 
expedition to the tempk; a ploa-sant morning rido, but architecturally Kumira- 
the building itself is disappointing. Towards the end of the 
ascent a path which takes off from the right side of the road leads 
through the jungle for about a hundred yaids to the little temple 
of Harishankar which fies in a picturt^scpio glen under fine shady 
trees. A perennial mineral spring in the hill side behind it pours 
through the mouth of a cow, rudely fashioned in stone, into a small 
square basin, and the spot is a restful halting-place for weary pil- 
grims to KumdrasvAmi’s temple. A dozen yards behind the shrino 
is a cave in the lateritoid rook which is declared to run for a 
fabulous distance into the liUl. Any one armed with a torch and 
a sufficient disregard of the hundreds of bats which live in it 
oan, however, satisfy himself that it ends in a few yards.^ 

Kumdrasv&mi, the Mars of the Hindu pantheon, was the child 
of Siva and Pdrvati. The legend runs (the sthala purdna of the 
temple gives it in full), that a ferocious demon named Tdrakdsura 
who dwelt in this part of the Sandnr hills ^ so harassed the 
Ddvas that they entreated Siva to send his warrior son Knmdra- 
Bvdmi to rid them of the monster. Kumdrasvdmi camo and slow 
him and out off his head. The foundation of the temple com* 
memorates tho happy event. An inscription on a detached stone 
insido tho central shrine says that in 1205 A.D. a feudatory of 
the Hoysala king Vira Balldla II (1191-1212 A.D.) directed the 
revival of an endowment to the temple which had been made in 
the time of the EdshtrakMa king Krishna III (940-966) but had 
been disooutinued, so the building can boast a very respectable 

antiquity.® i. i • i 

Tho general appearance of the temple as a whole is not 

improved by tho chattrams for pilgrims which stand within 
its outer wall. Over tho eastern entrance is a gopuram of 


1 There are several other caves in this division of tlio Sandnr hills. In 
two of them, known respectively as the Kupatasvimi and Gnptasvami oaves, are 

said to be images of black stone. . 

i. oalled Whiohal., “ the iron-hill." Tho L6hi<;h«la mitrnya of the 
Haekeniie oolloction ie one of the mann.oripU which hare teen remoyed to 
tttA India Office Library and so cannot bo referred to. „ • , « . 

tit in the enolo.,,™ tefo« 

recording an even older, endowmont in 8. 6« (A-®-/*®) ‘'T * 

Jhl Marale dynanty named Bijala Naicann.” No anch king i. known to hi.^y. 
IS:d“"te inX” ‘O’” tho one which haarecen ^ W" 

pattly built into the wall during .^ruotoral alteration, it i. no now p 
M« what it really says. 
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the ordinary kind. Facing this, inside the enolosure, is thelientral 
shrine to Kumdrasvdmi, and hard by these are also shrines to his 
parents, Siva and Pdrvati. In front of Eumdrasvdmi’s shrine ^ 
is a sati-stone, and another is built into the steps leading up to the 
shrine. There are inscriptions on and about these steps. The 
doorway is a splendid example of the skill of the Bellary wood- 
carvers. The god is fashioned in black stoijp and stands within the 
usual frame, which is also made of black stone well carved. He 
holds the silver mounted club with w}iioh he killed Tdrakdsura and 
beside him stands a peacock, his usual vdham or vehicle. Women 
are never allowed to see him. 

In front of the gdpuram, outside the temple, is an oblong tank, 
with stono steps on all four sides leading down to the water, which 
is called the Agastya tirtham. Round it are several small shrines 
and broken images (some of the latter appear to be Jain in origin) 
each with a story of its own. The tank and the gdpuram are said 
to have both been built by a poligar of Gud4k6ta. On one of 
the stone steps of the tank, to the loft hand as one descends 
the main flight leading down to the water, is a big stone with two 
or three lingams by it which is called the “ Bdji Rao stone.^* In 
1815, as already related, the Peshwa, B4ji Kao, came with a large 
force towards Sandur under the pretence of visiting this temple, 
but intending if possible to capture the State. He found the 
passes into the valley barred and defended by Siva Rao, and was 
obliged to go to the temple with only a few attendants through 
by-paths over the hills. The story goes that as ho was sitting on 
the steps of the Agastya tirtham, this stone was precipitated 
above and fell close to him. Either because he regarded this as a 
bad omen or because he was afraid of further attacks upon his per- 
son he speedily returned to Poona. Until comparatively recently 
phjd was regularly offered to the stone which thus saved the State. 

A festival takes place at the temple in the month of Eartigai 
(Ootober-Nov ember) every three years, but of late the risk of plague 
has led to the prohibition of. any gathering at it. Formerly it was 
usually attended by asmany as 10,000 people, who came mainly from 
Northern India and the Mardtha* country. Admission to the 
temple on these occasions was by ticket at so much a head and the 
receipts varied from Rs. 10,000 to sometimes nearly Rs. 20,000, 
Since the advent of tho plague the temple has consequently 
suffered severely in its finances, the Ordinary yearly income of 
some Rs. 6,000 which it derives from land, etc., being barely 

' This and what -immediately follows i| second-hand information* Boro-' 
peans lure not allowed to enter the euolosnre. 
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raffinent for the daily worship and the free rations to the stream 
Of pdgrms who. instantly visit it. At each festival a pit is dng 
m the ^ which lies east of the temple, and from this is extracted 
a whitish clay which when dry and powdered rcserahles the ordinary 
mbhM or holy ashes. The pilgrims employ it to make the usual 
holy marks on their foreheads and pei'sous, for tlio priests say that 
It 18 the milk which flowed from the breasts of Pdrvati when she 
oame to the plaee to see her son and has the miraculous power of re- 
newing itself however often ij is removed. The neighbourhood of 
the temple is very feverish and there are eonsequontly throe priests 
who do the worship by turns, each for throe months at a time. 

At the foot of the hills on which the temple stands, on the 
Khdligi side and just within the boundary of the State, is another 
temple to Kumdrasvdmi known as the NavulusvAmi (“ peacock- 
god ) temple. Outside its gate to the south, is an inscription 
in old Canarese on a detached stone headed with the usual 
representations of the linga, the sun and the moon, and another 
in Ddvandgari out on a stono lying on the ground near the two 
stone wells there. 

The sanitarium of Eamandrug is a small plateau 1^ miles long 
and half a mile wide on the top of the southornmost of the two 
ranges of hill which enclose the valley of Sandur. It lies about 
half-way between the Obalagandi gorge and the northern end 
of this range. The Great Trigonometrical ^iatioji there is 3,256 
feet above the sea. The similar station in Saiidur itself is 1,816 
feet, BO the sanitarium is some 1,^00 feet above the bottom of the 
Talley. On all sides of it the ground falls sharply away, and this 
characteristic, though it affords numerous excellent views into the 
Sandur valley on the one side and over the western taluks as far as 
the Tungahhadra on the other, gives the place a cramped air which 
the various paths cut along the hill sides do not serve to remove. 
The place is called aifter the village and fort of the same name 
which stand at the southern end of the plateau, liemains of the 
old defences, in the shape of a considerable wall of enormous blocks 
of stone, are still visible. Local tradition says they were built by, 
and named after, a poligar called Koradra Kdraa, who is still a 
popular hero. A favourito-play in Sandur is one in which his step- 
-mother treats him as Potipbar’s wife did J oseph, but in which his 
innocence isiiltimately established. Not far from the fort is the 
BdmasTtoi temple, which Scorns to lx? of groat age and has an 
inscription on a detached stone in front of it. The buildings on the 
plateau include barracks, a hospital, etc., built in 1855 and designed 
to^mmodate about 70 soldiers; and some filtcon bungalows 
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CHAP. XVI. belonging to varions residents of BeHary. The cemetery contains 

pLAcis OF among others the grave of Arthur Hathaway, Collector of the 

iKTutEST. ^igtriot from 1 859 to 1866, who died at Ettanahatti during the 

Bamandmg. famine of the latter vear.^ Two carriage roads run along the 

whole length of the plateau. There are several mineral springs 
on it. A short distance down the cliff on the southern side is a 
cave leading into a passage which has been j^ollowcd a long distance 
into the hill. The annual rainfall, as stated above, is 89 inches. 
The temperature is some 13® cooler ttaii that of Bollary ; and the 
moan for April and May is about 80®, and the highest figure on 
record ‘in the hotest months is 87®, in the shade. During the 
south-west monsoon the chilly fogs which wrap the place about from 
sunset to 10 a.m., and often later, make fires almost a necessity. 

Three roads lead to the station, one from Bdvihalll, a village on 
the road between Sandra* and Hospet ; a second from Hospet : and 
the third from Nardyanadevarakeri. They arc all practicable for 
carts. The first was the usual route from Bellary before the rail- 
way lino was extended to Hospet. The ghdt portion of this was 
constructed, principally from private contributions, on a trace made 
by Lieutenant Walker of the Madras Engineers.® The second 
road, that from Hospet, is now the usual route to Ramandrug. 
The distance from Hospet railway station is 14 miles. 

Europeans only reside in the station in the hotter months from 
March to June. A sub-magistrate is sent up there for this period. 
For the rest of the year the place is deserted except by the inhabi- 
tants of the village of Ramandrug. 

. The right to occupy the land on which the station stands was 
granted to the Government in 1847 by Rdja Venkata Rao on cer- 
tain conditions. Ho stipulated * that the ownership of the land 
should remain with him ; that he should be paid a yearly assess- 
ment for such portions of it as should be occupied by Government 
and by the bungalows of its ofiicers ; and that the produce of the 
forest round about and the exclusive right to the abkdii revenue, 
the tax on merchants, and all treasure trove should continue to be 
his. The yearly assessment (Rs. 139, at the rate of Re. 1 per acre) 
is still paid by Government, but the forest fonus part of the leased 
forests. The Rdja further agreed that the criminal jurisdiction 

^ FartiotdaxB of the other graves are given in the list of European tombs in 
the district printed at the GoUeotorate Press in 1901. 

® See Report on Important Fublio Works for 1852. FharoaVs OauiUtr, 118, 
says that the bridle paths round about the station were similarly* made from 
private contributions. 

* The Tahanamah, or engagement, is printed in full in Aitobison’s IVfaltMf 
fie. (1892), vUi, 106, 
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over Bnropeans who should reside in the station and over their chap. XTl. 
eervants and following should he relinquished to the Madras Placks or 
Government, but he retained jurisdiction over Biihjects of his own >''™*®** 
on the plateau. The exact ofleot of the clause dealing with the Ramandi'ug. 
question of jurisdiction which occurs in the Tahananiah, or agree- 
ment with the fidja regardiug the grant of the plateau, was the 
subject of discussion b^ the High Court in 1867 in the case of 
Queen v. Vencanna (3 Mad. I1.C.R.,“ p. 354). G’he High Court 
described the position as follows : — 

“Under the concession, then, we are of opinion that persons, not 
** Native subjects of the Bdja, committing offences on the plateau, for 
“ which they are amenable to onr criminal law, are iirotcctedfrom the 
“ Baja’s power over offenders ; and they alono can lo apprehended, 

“ committed and tried by the Magistrates or Justices <.f the Teace and 
“ the Courts within Her Majesty’s Indian Territories, or by a Judicial 
“ Officer empowered to exercise jurisdiction on the | latcnii. Offences 
“committed by the subjects of anotlu'r Prince cr State, not made 
“ amenable to our criminal law, must be dealt >^ith, if at all, hy the 
“ Government, under the Tahanamah, as an international question.” 

The jurisdiction so conceded is exercised by the criminal courts 
of Bellary district under tho Government of India’s notification 
of the 5th March 1891 under sections 4 and 5 of the Foreign 
Jurisdiction and Extradition Act, XXI of 1879. This provides' 
that the sub-magistrate of Eamandrug shall exercise over residents 
in the land granted by the Bdja, other than Kuroiitan British 
subjects and subjects of the Rdja, all the powers with which he is 
vested; that the criminal courts of Bellary district shall have 
jurisdiction over similar persons within the same area — except 
that the Government, and not the High Court, shall exorcise the 
powers of a High Court ; and that the criminal law of India shall 
apply to these persons within this area. By another notification 
of the Government of India of the same date it is ordered “ that tho 
Collector and Head Assistant Collector of Bellary for tho time 
being, provided they are European British subjects, shall bo 
Justices of the Peace for Eamandrug. • 

* It i» printed in extenso on p. 30 of Maepherson’s Briiith Snactmeni^ in force 
in Native States (Government Press, Calcutta, 1000). 

• The full text of this is also given in Maepherson. 
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A 

Abdnr Bazz^k, Persian ambassador at 
Vijayanagar, 37 ; his account of the 
MahAnavami festival there, 262. 

AbkAri, 179-181. 

Abraham, Mr. D. V., 66. 

Aeaeia arccbtea, 21, 00.' 

Acacia planifronst 00. 

Aohynta BAya, Vijayanagar king, 40. 

AohyntorAyanisvAnii temple in the 
Vijayanagar ruins, 273. 

Act XXVI of 1850, 192, 193. 

Adar Oani, iron mine, 16 | pigments there, 

20 . 

Xdityavarman, OhAlukyan ruler, 243. 

Xddni hills, described, 4 ; geology of, 14. 

jfLddni Jaghir, revenno system in the, 162 ; 
misgovernment there, 153. 

Xddni taluk, obtained by exchange, 46; 
described, 194. 

Xddni town (Hb), threatened by Muham- 
mad Shah, 33} besieged by MujAhid 
Shah, 34 ; by Firoz Shah, 35 ; seized by 
the brothers of Bama KAja, 41 ; taken 
by BijApur, 44 ; taken by Tipu and its 
fortifications destroyed, 45 ; conspiracy 
for tiie capture of, 50 ; Christian 
missions at, 56 ; cotton carpets of, 103 ; 
weaving at, 104, 105, 106 ; ginning 
factory at, 109 ; cotton presses of, 110 ; 
oil mill and tanneries at, 111 ; trade of, 
113 ; rainfall at, 121 ; mortality from 
cholera and plague in, 144, 146 } vital 
etatistioa and vaccination, 145, 146; 
hospitals in, 146 ; head-qnarters of 
Deputy Collector, 176; courts in, 184; 
tfotwal of, 189 ; municipality of, 193 ; 
describedi 196-201. 

Adoption, Illaiomy 66. 

Adngnppa, 26. 

. Agar, Mr. A. P., 131. 

Agricoltnre, 78-87 ; in Sandur, 308. 

Agriculturists, economic condition of, 
94-97. 

Ahmad Shah of Knlbarga, 36^ 

Ahmadabad, kingdom of, 37. 

Ahmadnagar, kingdom of, 37, 41-43. 

Ahdbala NarasimhasvAmi, car festival to, 
806 note. 

dJUtoehattaltt, tor, 204. 

Alam Basappa Press, 110. 

AiA »nd»dfn m Knlbarga, 86. 

4l6Ma Uhb$kf 101. 


AllasAni Peddana, Telngu poet, 89. 
Allipnram (Fd), 228, 224. 

Aldr hills, described, 4 ; goologr of. 14. 
/Vldr taluk, 209. ^ 

Aldr village {He), rainfall at, 121, 122 ; 
vital statistics, 146 ; hospital at, 140 ; 
court, in, 184 ; union, 191 ; described, 209! 
AmarAsvara, temple to, 235; inscription 
in it, 236. 

Ambali (Ce), inscriptions in, 20-31 ; 

Chdiukyau temple at, 287. 

Ambrose, Father, 54. 

American War 126, 127. 

Amrat Mahal cattle, 21. 

AmukthainAlyada (Vishmichiththiyamu), 
a Telngu poem, 39. 

Amusements, 69. 

Anaji (Mysore), inscription at, 27. 
AnandAvanahalli (Dd), 90, 246. 
Anantasainagudi (/>c), 242, 258. 

, Anantasajana, imago of, 242, 268. 

Andhras oi BharanikAta, 27. 

Xnegundi, Raja of, 31 ; now a pensioner, 
44 ; formerly resided at KAmalApuram, 
282 

XuAkalln {Dd), 99. 

XnAkallugudda {Dd), 4. 

Angelo, A. B., 220. 

Angfiru island {Bt^), 7 ; steatite at, 238, 242. 
Animals, domestic, 21 ; wild, 22. 

Ankns Khan, 196. 

AnogeisKiiK, 99, lOU. 

Anup Sing, 197. 

Appanam system, 171. 

Irakalla(Hb), 201. 

Arasapur (C/), 25' . 

Arasapnram hill {^J ), ^0. 

Arbutbnot & Co., 1.S2, 133. 

Archaean rocks of district, 13 ; chief bills 
of, 14. ' 

Aroca-nut, 294. 

Arikcrn hill {Oc), 4. 

Arrack, 179, 181 ; in Sandur, 818. 
Xryavarman, ChAlukyan ruler, 243. 

Ash mouiids {see Mounds of ashes). 

Asdka’s edicts, 27. 

Assessment, rates of, fixed by Mnnro, 
166 ; and Mr. Felly, 167 ; present, 171 ; 
average of existing rates, 172. 

Aurangzeb recovers BelUtxy, 46, 217 ; his 
revenue system, 161« 

Avenues, 118. 

Ivinamadngu tank (Fd), 869. 

Ayen motw/af 168. 
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Bib4nagar, 199. 

Babul, 21, 99. 

B&ohigondanahaUi (Cd), aaiout across the 
Chikka Hagari noai*, 90, 246 ; weaving 
at, 103, 104. 

B&danahatti (Fc), 25 note. 

B&gali (Otf), inscriptions at, 28, 29, 31 ; 
Ghilukyan temple at, 238-240, 247 ; 
taken by the Harpanahalli poligar, 2i<9. 

Bagir Viaabadit 16S. 

Bahirji Rao, 310. 

B4hmini kingdom of Kulbarga, foundation 
of, 32 ; disruption . into five different 
kingdoms, 37. 

Baji Uao, 312, 322. 

Bali Sahib, Srimant Maldji ilao, 315,316. 

Batanitest 99. 

B&lgnli, lloysala oapital at, 218. 

Ballaknnde three hand rod, 29. 

Bangle-making, 112; at Chinnatumbalam, 
202 i Maohohigiri, 202 ; (lollapalli, 295. 

Bank, oo-operative, 56. 

Banyan treo at Kiidligi, 292. 

B4pu Bao*s choultry, 118, 241. 

Birakhilla hill, 198. 

Barikes, 60, 61, 74. 

Barmanna Nayak, of Harpanahalli, 260. 

Bas&lat Jang, 45, 107, 217 ; his tomb at 
Xddui, 199. 

Basamraaji, Hire, 252. 

Basammaji, 262, 253. 

Basappa Ntyak, Mudi, poligar of Elar- 
panahalli, 251. 

Basappa H&yak, of Harpanahalli, 251. 

Basappa Nayak, Vira (Adavi Bommanna), 
poligar of Harpanahalli, 251. 

Basappa Nayak, Vira, of Harpanahalli, 251. 

Basappalingasvami of Kottdru, Lingayat 
guru, 290. 

Basarakddn (Hb'), 201, 242. 

Basava, 68 ; pur&na relating to, 69. 

Basavanna clmnnel, 38, 90, 92. 

Basavannas, manufacture of, 112, 256. 

Basavanta Nayak, of Harpanahalli, 250 ; 
took the name of Kotrappa, 261. 

Basavanta N4yak, of Harpanahalli, 251. 

Basavis, 66-68 ; dedicated at Harpanahalli, 
263 ; large number of them at Nara- 
yanad^varakeri, 284. 

Basket boats, 118. 

Bears, 23, 60. 

Bedagus orezogainons sub-divisions, 66. 

B6daT8, 70, 307 ; their sports, 60. 

B6der Belagallu {Fd)f 25 note. 

Belag6diih&lii channel, 90. 

Bella (or Hdsnrn) aniout and channel, 90, 
92. 

Bellagallu (Ha), 201. 

BelUhunishi (Bd), 50, 839. 

Bell&hiinishi (Hamp4pataam) nullah, 9. 

Bellary fort, described, 214; history of, 
218 ; plot to seise, 50. 

Bellary hills, height of, 6 ; granite of, 14 ; 
pre^torio settlements at, 25, 216 ; 
described, 214, 216. 


Bellary ^ess Oo., 110. 

Bellary talnk, 214. 

Bellary town (Fd), derivation of name, 
2 ; Irrigation Compauy*s caual to, 93 ; 
cotton weaving at, 103 ; ginning factories 
at, 109; presses at, 109; spinning mill 
at, 110 j wood-carving at, 112; trade 
of, 1 13 ; Rani chattram at, 118 ; rail- 
way lines to, 120; rainfall at, 121; 
mortality from cholera and plague, 144, 
145 ; vital stfftistios and vaooination, 
145, 146; hospitals and dispensaries, 
146; eduoational institutions, 147, 148; 
native cfistillery at, 179 ; courts in, 183, 
184 ; Kotwal of, 189 ; district jail at, 
190; municipality of, 192; description 
of, 214-224; early hiatory of', 216-218. 

Bench magistratos, 184. 

Bennett’s gazelle, 23. 

Bcntinck, Lord William, 160. 

Berar, kingdom of, 37. 

Besthas, 74. 

Bevihalli nullah, .248. 

Bh4Bkar4chariar of N5r4yanad6varakeri, 
62. 

Bhmia Rao’s rising in 1858, 60. 

Bhima Sing, 197. 

Bhimagandi gorge, 305i. 

Bhimatfrtba, 305. 

Bh6g5svara, temple at Chippigiri to, 210. 

Bhonslas of S4t&ra, 310. 

Bhnpati R4ya, 297. 

Hijapur, kingdom of, 37, 41, 48, 44; 
revenue system of, 160, 

Bijjala, Kaluchuryan king, 30, 68, 69, 210. 

Black cotton-soil, 10. 

Blane, Mr., 79. 

Blankols, weaving of, 107 ; in the district 
jail, 190; at Knmgddu, 234; at Hai*- 
panahalli, 254 ; in Sandur State, 309. 

Boats (basket), 118. 

Boddvr&yi, 61. 

Bodurti, 9, 296. 

Boer pri Honors, 220. 

B<5g4ra {see Jains). 

Bdg-ivfidi obannel, 90. 

Bojor4j, 217, 218. 

Bombay salt, 179. 

Bommalla N4yak of Rayadrug, 298- 

Bones, trade in. 111. 

Bow, for cotton cleaning, 108. 

Bdyas, My4sn sub-division of, 59, 71 ; 
their sports, 60 ; their onstoms and 
manners, 70 ; tendency to crime, 184. 

Brahma, forms in which worshipped, 64, 
253, 282. 

Brahmans, 62, 264. 

Brandis, Sir Dietrich, 99. 

Brasswarp, manufacture of, 112 ; in 
Hir6b4lu, * 224; Harpanahalli, 264; 
Hospet, 281 ; trade in, 112. 

Bride-prioe {teravu), 66, 72. 

Bridges, want of, 118 ; railway, 119, 120. 

Brir^LAvanam at Kenohanagnddiam, 227. 

Bmoe, Mr. Peter, 146, 219, 220. 

Bmoepettah, 216, 219. 

Buckingham Oanal, 132. 
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Bddig^nta, 229, 

Bddi-KauWe, 229. 

Buffaloes, 22. • 

Building stones, 19. 

Bukka i of Vijayanagar, 31-34. 

Bukka II of Vijayanagar, 34. 

Bukkasagaram village (£c), 92. 

Burglary, 187. 

Bustard, Indian, 23. 

Bydsigad^ri (Cd), 212. 

s 

c 

Gambn, 85. • 

Campbell, Mr. A. D., 1(J4, 220. 

Campbell, Gonornl Dugald, 40, 18, 49, 220. 

Cantonment of Bollary, 220. 

Cantonment magistrate, 184. 

Oar festivals, self-immolation at, 37. 

Caritfga, 99. 

Carpets or rugs, cotton, 103. 

Carr, Mrs. R. C. C., 140. 

Carts, former kinds of, 

Cassia awriculata, 21, .59, 71, 73, 98. 

Cassia fistula^ 21, 99. 

Castes, principal, 68-77. 

Castor, 85, 86 ; castov-oil. 111 ; trade in 
castor-seed, 113. 

Cattle, described, 21 ? fairs at Mailar, 245 
and Kuruvatti, 255 j theft o1, 187. 

Gave temples, 201. 

Caves in Sandur hills, 321 note. 

Ceded districts, doPined, 1 note, 4<i ; con- 
stitution of sub-divisions, 40, 149, 101, 
169. 

Census, taken by Sir T. Munro, 155. 

Chains of stone at Adoni, 200, 207. 

Chklukya dynavStyof Vatapi, 27 ; split into 
western and eastern branch, 28 } wi'st- 
em branch continues in Bellary, 28; 
become fondatorics of the Rashtrakutas, 
28 ; regain their power, 29 ; opposc<l hy 

' the Chdlas, 30 ; overthrown l)y their own 
feudatories, 30 {see also Inscriptions). 

Chdlukijan ArchitecUtre, l»y Mr. A. Rea, 237. 

ChAlukyan architecture described, 237 
239. 

Cbalukyan temples, probable date of, 30 ; 
description of those at Ambali, 287 ; 
B&gali, 247 ; ITadagalli, 240 ; Ilalava- 
gain, 249; Hirehadagalli, 242.; Kuru- 
vatti, 266; Magalsun, 243; Ni'lagunda, 
235 i Peddatumbalam, 207; 85gi, 244}. 

Channa Basava, 09; purana relating to, 
69 

Chaplin, Mr. William, 101-104, 314. 

Charka^ for cotton- cl caning, 108. 

Chanty 44. 

Chendamma Mahal, 146. 

Ghengulu, 246. 

Chenna Kdsavasvami, temple at Chippigin 
to, 210. 

Cbigatdri (Os), gold washing and pros- 
pecting at, 15, 248. 


320 ' 

Chikka Hogari river, 3 note, 9 ; pro'pond 
dam across, 93, 246. 

Chilakanahntti (Dd), 112. 

Chink&ra, 23. 

Chinna JIugari river, 9» 120. 

Chinnatuinbalam (fla), tank at, 89 ; 
bangle-making in, 112; cholera during 
JS77 famine near, 134; described, 201. 

Chintakunta (Gd), 187. 

Chippigiri hill (Ifd), 4 ; prehistoric settle- 
ment at, 25 note. 

Chippigiri village (IM), 210. 

Chiribi forest reserve (Dr), lOO. 

Cliitaldmg ^ndigar seeks Harpanahalli 
poligar’s help, 249 ; gives him his 
daughter in marriage, 250 ; cedes 
Uchchang’dt.rgam, 250 ; dealings with 
.Taratnali, 290 ; threatens Rayadrug, 
29S; slain at Mayakonda, 251,299. 

Chitlavadigi (Dc), 113, 191, 192, 280. 

Cliulam, 85, 80; export of, 113. 

Ght>la-8, 30. 

Cholera, 114. 

(/houltries, 118. 

Chowkia for collecting duty on toddy, 

180 . 

Christians, .54-54^ 147. 

Cinder mounds Monnilsut' ashes). 

Circunnasion among Myasu B«'»yas, 71. 

City Pecfde Press. MO. 

riavering, William, tonilp of, 281, 

Clement, Father, 

Climate, 11 13, 141. 

Cloths, iimnufafl lire of, 103 107. 

Cochrane, Mr. Jaiue^, 47, H9. 

Cocoani'f oil. 111. 

Coles, Rev. «J. H., oO. 

Communieation, means of, 116 120. 

lontroy pagoda (vf Kanthiraya pagoda). 

Copper, IS. 

Copptm .Mountain Inlls, ileMcril ed, 3; 
geology of, I»I ; derivat ion i f the name, 

;i note, 18 ; forest growtli on, 100 ; 
water-.' apply to Mellary from, 223. 

Cornish. Dr., on famiae wage.s, 135. 

CoiiiwaMis, Lord, 46- 

Cotiling.'iin, M.R.Uy. -1. P., 117. 

Cotton, Sir .\x'tlmT, 1*3. 

Cotton, 85, 86; varieties and improve- 
ment of, 86 ; weaving o:’, 103 ; dyeing of, 
104; cleaning of 108; pressing of, 109 ; 
s]»iuning of, llO; trade in, 113; prices^ 
during the Amerii'im War, 126, 127. 

Cotton-H«)iI, black, 10. 

Cotton-weaving at Bampasagsratn, 241; 
11 rpanshalli, 264 ; IJospet, 281 ; Kosgi, 
2t» 1 ; Vemmigandrn, 208. 

Coanril Chamber in the Vijayanagar 
ruins, 270. 

Court of Session, 184. 

CVnvI Ra/.aar, Bellary, 215, 219. 

Cox, Mr., his scheme of revenue settle- 
menc, 169; revised scheme, 170. 

Crime, causes of, 184 ; castes engaged in, 
186 ; grave, 180. 
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Drooodilesi 23. 

Drops, mixing of, 83, principal]/ grown, 
85 ; in Bandar, 308. 

Dabbon, Sir Mark, 22. 

Dumbly {see Blankets). 

Dnstard-apple, 98, 99. 

Oyperus rotundus {nath grass), 11. 


D 

Daooity, 188. 

D&dayya, first poligar of Tlarpanahalli, 
249. 

Dalyeirs Memorandum on the Famine of 
1866, 12G note. 

Damal, dds^ of, 51. 

Dandinahir^&lu {see Hireh^lu). 

Danthi, variety of bnUotik-hoe, 83. 

OanSji hills, 4 ; prehistoric settlement at, 
26 note. 

Dardji tank, 89, 142, 258. 

Dardji village (Nc), 258. 

Disaris, 64. 

Date-palm, 21, 180, 181. 

Daulat Rao, 310. 

D&vanagere (Mysore), excellent blankets 
of, 107 i trade with, 113, 254, 292; salt 
traffic through, 179. 

Day, Francis, 44. 

Debtors, insolvent, treatment at Vijaya- 
nagar of, 37. 

Deccan districts defined, 1 note. 

Decennial lease, ordered, 162; its results, 
163. 

Deer, 23. 

Denison, Sir W., 216. 

Density of population, 52. 

Deputy Tahsildars, magisterial powers of, 
184. 

Ddsanuru anicut and channel, 90, 93 ; 

island (Fb), 8, 93, 234. 

Deva B.4ya I, Vijayanagar king, 36. 

Deva R&ya II, Yijajanagar king, 35-37. 
Ddvagiri, 31. 

DdvagondanahalU (Be), 16, 239. 

Ddv4ngas, 104. 

Ddvappa, minor chief of Bellary, 217. 
Ddvappa N&yak, poligar of Bellary, 217, 
231. 

Ddvaragudda (Dharwar), 245. 
Ddvasamudram (Ec), 187. 
Dhan&yakanakori (Pottalakore) {Dd), 29. 
Dhan&yakanah en tank (Dd), 89, 91. 
Dharmabetta hill, 198. 

Dharwar rooks, 13. 

Diamonds, signs of, 16. 

Dinan, Bev..W., 65. 

Dispensaries in Beilary district, 146 ; at 
Bandar, 319. 

District, boundaries of, 1 ; general de- 
scription of, 1 ; natural divisions of, 2. 
District Board. 191. 

District Court, 183.. 

District Munsifs* Courts, 188. 


Divisional diarges, existing, 176. 

Doddappa of Bellary, 217 ; fled at Haidar’s 
attack, 218. 

Dodonasa, 21, 99. 

Domingos Paes {see Faes). 

Donga Ddsaris, 184, 185, 186. 

Ddnimalai plateau and forests, 100, 306, 
318 

Doyle’ Rev. P., 56. 

Dress, 58. 

Dry cultivation, 70-87. 

Dry land, assessspents on, 80. 

D’Sonza, Rov. Joachim, 56. 

Duarte Barbosa, 263. 

Dfiddku1a», 57, 108, 286. 

Durgamma, 63 ; shrine at Bellary to, 221 ; 
festival at Giiddkdta to, 289. 

Dvarasamudra, 31. 

Dyeing of cotton, 104 ; silk, 106. 

Dymes & Co., Messrs., their cotton presses, 
109, 110. 

E 

Earthquake in 1843, 143. 

Earth-salt, 177. 

Economic condition of agricalturists, 
94-97 ; of weavers, 106. 

Education, 53, 147. 

Elephant stables in the Vijayanagar rains, 
270. 

Ellis, Hon’ble Mr., 129. 

English rnlif : history of the district under, 
, 46-61. 

Enigi (CM), 242. 

Ettinahatti (Ed), old gold-workings near, 
17 ; jasper rocks near, 19 ; road and tra- 
vellers* bungalow at, 806 ; Police-station 
at, 319 ; death of Mr. Hathaway at, 324. 

Evangelist, Father, 54. 

Exhibition (Agricultural) of 1888, 107. 

Exhibition (Arts) at the Delhi Durbar, 112. 

Exports, chief, 113. 

Extradition with Sandur, 319. 

Ex voto offerings at Bellary, 222 ; at 
Harpanahalli, 254. 

F 

Famine, effect on population of, 52 ; area 
protected from, 87 ; extension of roads 
daring, 117 ; liability to, 123. 

Famine commission of 1880, Report of, 
126 note. 

Famine commission of 1898, Report of, 
141 note. 

Famire committee in Madras, 128, 129. 

Famines and scarcities: in the fifteenth 
century, 123 ; in 1756, 123 ; in 1791-1792, 
123 ; in 1802-1804, 123 ; in 1805-1807, 
124 ; in 1827, 124 ; in 1833, 124 ; in 1854, 
125; in 1966, 126-129; in 1876-1878, 
129-137, 807 ; in 1884^1885, 137 ; in 1891 
^1892, 137 i in 1896-1897, 189-141 ; in 
1900, 141 ; summary of th^ cost^ 141. 
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Fanna, 21-23. • 

Fawcett, Mr. F., 64, 67, 325. 

Felix, Bev., 64. 

FergaHson’s Bifapur ArchiUeture, 200 1 
Indian Arehitectwre^ 277 note. 

Feriahta, 32, 33, 33, 41, 43, 123. 

Fernito Nuniz, Portuguese chronioler, .39 ; 
his description of tho siege of Raichilr 
bj Krishna Deva, 40. 

Ferrios, 118. ^ 

Fire-walking at Hampisagaraiii, 241 ; 
Bayadrng, 299. 

Firos in Sandur forests, 101, 318 k 

Firos Shah of Knibarga, defeats Bnkka 
son of Harihara II, 34; affair of the 
Mudkal beauty, 35. 

Firth, Mr. J. O., former Diwan of Sandnr, 
316. 

Fischer, Captain J. F., 223. 

Fish at Modalnkatti aniont, 246 ; in Dardji 
tank, £69 | in KimaUpuram tank, 282. 

Floods of im, 141; of 1817, 142; of 
18iS, 142 1 of 1861, 142, 258, 307; of 
m2, 143. 

Flm, 21. 

Food, 69. 

Foote, Mr. Brace, F. O. S., on the geology 
of the district, 13 not^ 18, 19; pre- 
historic settlements, 26 note ; the u«4a- 
ehellaiu tor, 204 ; Kappagallu settlement, 
226-226 ; cinder mounds, 230 ; Tekkala- 
k<5ta hiUs, 235; Devagondanahalli dia- 
mond-workings, 239; gold washing at 
Ohigatdri, 248; Qad6k6ta hill, 288; 
geology of the Sandur State, 303, 304. 

Forests, 98-101 ; in Sandur, 317. 

Forgotten Smpire, A, 31 note, 262 note. 

Fort St. Geoi^e, 44. 

Fortifloations of Yijayanagar, 265, 267. 

Fraser, Mr* W , 216 . 

French adventurer, tomb at Bellary of, | 

218. I 

Funeral oei’emonies of Lingayats, 70 ; 
Knrubns, 72; Mddigas, 73; Kabbdras, 

’ 74. 

a 

Qidigandru (Fd), 25 note. 

Game, 22. 

Game-birds, 28. 

Qandsa, monolithic imagoes in Yijayanagar 
ofK27a. 

Gauge Bija, 29. 

Gangamma, 68, 241. 

Qaagaa of Talak6d, 28. 

Gaof^makkslu, their sub-divisions, 74. 

Gangs, criminal, 186. 

Gdnigas, 111. 

Oinigitti shrine at Yijayandlrar, 80, 266. 

Ganja, 181. 

Gorgw paddy, 79. 

Ganrimakkalu, 74. 

GaiiTipdj&, 69. 

Ganrlpnram nnllah, 9, 89, 92. 

(jfaurUanna paddy, 79, 


Gavi Siddappa, 226. 

Geology, 18-20. 

Ghat talaiyAris, 186. 

Ghasi-nd-dm Kh&n, 196, 197. 

Ghdrpade, origin of name, 810 note ; 
genealogy of family of, 310. 

Gingelly oil, 111 ; cake. 111 ; trade in 
gingolly soed, 113. 

Girls' Rohools, 148. 

Goa, Catholics of, 55 ; salt from, 179. 

Goats, 22. 

Golconda, kingdom of, 37, 41, 42. 

Gold, quartz containing, 16. 

Gold-mines, 17. 

Gold washing and prospecting at Chiga- 
tdri, 15, 248. 

Gollapalli (F/), 26, 112, 295. 

Goose, 23. 

Gooty, inscriptions at, 29 ; carpets sold at, 
103 ; railway mado to, 109; Munsifi of. 
183; Tipu’s province of, 299; Morari 
Bao of, 3 'lO. 

Qoravas, 64, 72, 244, 245. 

Gorgos in the Tuiigabhadra, 7; in the 
Nurihalla, 304. 

Oorru (seed-drill), 82. 

Gdsain-gudda, 249. 

Gosha Hospitals, 146. 

Grain measures, 114. 

Granites, 19. 

Grierson, Dr., 53. 

Growth of population, 62. 

Gnddkdta hills, 4 ; granite of, 16 ; cattle of, 

22 . 

Guddkdta village (Fs), its antjkiaities, 
288 ; view from the top of tho hill, 289 ; 
poligar of, 322. 

Gninoa-worm, 146, 249. 

Gnliam (Qc), swept away in the 1851 
storm, 8, 143 ; village described, 211 ; 
Kaya^ug poligar defeated Addni gov- 
ernor at, 299. 

Gnnasagnram (De), 289. 

Gunny-weaving, 103, 249. 

Quntaha (or sen Hie), 81. 

Guntakal*103, 119. 

4*nntdr famine, 124. 

QUrellu (Niger seed, guizotia abyssinioa) 
oil. 111, 113. 

Guruzala (la), 202. ^ 

Gymnasiuip* village, 60. 

Hadagalli taluk, 287-239. 

Hadagalli village (Bd), saw-gins for cotiqii- 
oloaning at, 109 ; rainfall at, 121 ; vital 
statistics, 146; dispensary at, 146; 
criminal courts at, 184 ; union, 101 ; 
described, 240; origin of name, 240; 
0h6lnkyan temples at, 240. 

Haddock, Lieutenant J., 188. 

Hagari river described, 8 ; ohannels from, 
89; ferries on, 118 ; railway bridge ever, 
120 ; water-supply to Bellary from, 224. 

Haggaran^ru nullah, 9. 
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ITaidar Ali, snbiluos tho poligars, 45 ; hk 
dealings with the poligar of Bellary, 46, 
217 ; takes Bellary, 218 ; Knragddu, 232 ; 
Tckkalakdta, 235; and Harpanahalli, 
231 ; his dealings with Jaramali x>oligar, 
290; friendly to Bayadrng, 299 ; takes 
Sandnr, 311 ; his revenue system, 151. 

Haines, Bov. Thomas, 66. 

Hilaharivi (69^0), 209. 

Halakundi {Fd), 229. 

Halasfigaram (Fe), 20. 

HalavAgalii (Jljf), 239, 219. 

HolAkdta (Fb), 236. 

HalAkdta hills, 4, 23 note. 

HAlvi, village and hill (Ciu), 202. 

Hamilton, Capt. W., 133. 

Hammigi, dAsdyi of, 51. 

HampApatnam (Boll&huuishi) nullah, 9. 

HamxAsAgnram (Cd), cotton and silk 
weaving at, 103, 104 ; endowed choultry 
at, 118; village described, 2dl. 

IlampAsAgaram nullah, 9. 

Hampasayya, DiwAn of Harpanahalli, 232, 
268 * 

Hampi basaar in tho ruins of Vijayenngar, 
273. 

Hampi hills, granite of, 14. 

Hampi ruins (see Vijayanagar). 

Hands, Bov. J., 50. 

Hanishi tank, 142. 

HanumAn, 261, 262 ; temples to him fre- 
quent, 63. 

Hanumanta hill at Ktirugddu, 232. 

Hanumappa, 217. 

Hanumappa HAyak, BAludn, poligar of 
Bellary, 216, 231, 236, 283. 

Hanumappa of Bollary resists Haidar Ali, 
217. 

Uardwickia blnata (yApi), 21, 99, 100, 101. 

Harihara I, Vijayanagar king, 31, 32. 

HarihfU'a II, Vijayanagar king, 34. 

Haritipntra SAtakarni, 27. 

HarivAnam {Gh), 211. 

HarivAnam nullah, 9. 

Haiivi (B/), 103, 249, 

Jfarpanaholli taluk, 247. ** 

"llarpanah.alli town (Cc), copper near, 18; 
Pidnari raid on, 60 ; manfactiire of brass- 
wain and wooden toys in, 112, 234 ; trade 
of. 113; rainfall at, 121; vital statistics, 
146 ; hospital at, 146 ; upper secondary 
school in, 148; courts in, 184; union, 
1 91 ; doBoribed, 249"’254 ; poligars of, 
45, 46, 50, 249-263, 290 ; fort, 253. 

Harris, General, 232. 

Harvesting, 84. 

Harvey, Mr., 183. 

Hassanulla KhAn, 285. 

Hathaway, Arthur, tomb of, 324. 

Hattibellagalln hill (He), 4; prehistoric 
settlement at, 26 note. 

HazAra B4masvAmi, temple of, 38, 269, 

HazArasiddi hill, 198. 

Head-quarters of taluks, 2. 

Health, public, 144-146. 


Hemafltes, 15, 16. 

HAmAvati, 28, 30 note, 31. 

Hemp-drugs, 181. 

Henderson, Major B ., 1 16, 269. 

Herodotus, 119. 

Hioks, Major F. J., 132. 

HidimbAsura, 229. 

Hill system of district, 3-6 ; of Sandur. 
306. 

Hindus, 57“77, 447. 

IHngdri (late) crops, 80. 

liirAhadagalli {Be), steatite near, 20; 
ChAUil^yan temple at, 230, 240, 242. 

HirAhAlii (Fd), brass manufacture in, 1 12 ; 
union, 191 ; doscribed, 224 ; its fort, 224 ; 
granted to Sira Bao of Sandur in 1817, 
313. 

Hisfory of the district, legendary, 26 ; up 
to fourteoutli century, 26-3^ ; under 
Vijayanagar kings, 31-44; under tho 
Ikluhammadans, ^-46 ; nndor English 
rule, 46-61 ; of Sandur, 309-315. 

Hodgson, Mr., 160 note. 

Holalagondi (Gc), copper near, 18 ; dispen- 
sary at, 146; union, 191; doscribed, 
212 . 

Holalagondi hills {Go), 4. 

TIolala (Be), 242, 268. 

Holeyas, 73. 

Honnai-gere, 250. 

Honnai-honda, 260. 

Honnai-NAyaki, 250. 

fionmiru (Badagalli taluk, Bdl, 7. 

Uonndra (Bayadrug taluk, Ge;, 296. 

Hook-swinging, in Vijayanagar, 87 ; in 
Bollary, 222 ; at Bayadrug, 299. 

Hoise-gram, 85, 86. 

Horsley, Balph, tomb of, 221. 

Hosagudda, 226. 

HosappAtidAvaragudda (DAvaragudda or 
KottapAta, Gc), prehistoric settlement 
at, 25 note ; superstition connected with, 
212 . 

Hospot talnk, 267. 

Hospet town (Be), weaving at, 103 ; iron 
sugar mills at, 110; tannery at, 111; 
brass work in, 112 ; trade of, 113, 292 ; 
choultry at, 118 ; railway lines to, 120 ; 
rainfall at, 121 ; malaria near, 144; 
plague in, 146 ; vital statistics, 145 ; 
hospitals at, 146; school at, 148; head- 
quarters of the Head Assistant Gol- 
loctor, 176 ; courts in, 183, 184 ; Kotwal 
of, 189 ; union, 191 ; munici]>ality pro- 
posed, 192; described, 278-281 ; built by 
Krishna Deva, 38, 278 ; huge embank- 
ment near it, 88, 91, 279. 

Hospitals and dispensaries, list of, 146. 

Hos6ramma,^'(!8. 

HAsAru (Dc), 93, 280. 

House of Victory in the Vijayanagar 
ruins, 268. 

Houses described, 68. 

Howe, Mr. W. A., 133. 

Howey, Col., 133, 
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Hoysala Ballaiss of DrArasamndro, 31 j 
their inBoriptiorii, 31. 

Haligiamtna, 63. 

Human aaorihoo, instances of, *187, 277. 
Humidity, 13. 

Huralihiln {Ef), 19. 

Huvinahadagnlli (see Hadagalli). 

Hymnas, 23. 

Hyporgamy, G6. 


Ibhar&mpnram (Fh), 23 L 

Ibn Batata, 283, 

Ibrahim Adil Shah, 40. 

Idigas, 59, 180. 

Illatorn adoption, CO. 

Tmmadi Bommalla Niynk, 297. 

Tmmadi N6yak, 297. 

Immadi-B&ohamalla, 231 . 

Tnam settlement, 174, 175. 

Inam taffrikt 175. 

Tnams, 172-176; in Snndiir, 317. 

Inoomo-tax, 182. 

Indian Famine (^liaritablo Boliof Fund, 
140. 

Indigo dye, 104. 

Insoriptious at, Ambali, 29, 30, 31, 288*, 
Anaji, 27 j Bigtili, 28, 29, 31, 248 1 
Chippigiri, 210 ; Gooty, 20 ; Guliam, 
211; Oui’usila, 202; TlampaHigarara, 
241 ; Harivikiinra, 211 ; ii^milvati, 30 
note, 31 ; Kenohanaguddain, 220, 227 ; 
Kdgali, 29, 31, 243; Kottdra, 291; 
Kndatini, 28, 20, 30, 31, 228; Kiimsra- 
svami temple, 31, 321, 322, 323; Kuril- 
gddn, 27, 20, 30, 231, 2.33; Peddatumbn- 
1am, 200 ; Ramandrug, 323 ; Ra yadnig 
temples, 300 ; Ucbchangidurgam, 2, *>6 ; 
Vijayanagar Famp&pati temple, 274 
and VitthalasvAini temple, 270 ; Vora- 
v4yi, 30, 31. 

Inscriptions of, Achyuta Ilayn, 228, 213 ; 
the Andhra kings, 27 ; the ClialukynR, 
27, 28 ; Jagaddkamalla II, 30, 228, 231, 
288 ; Jayasimha II, 20 ; tlie Kadatnbns, 
27; Krishna (Yddava king), 31; R&jii. 
dhirAja 1 (Chdla), 30 ; R&jaraja I (Ohdia), 
30; SdmAsvoi'a J, 29; 'I'aila 11, 29; 
VikramAditya VI, 29, 200, 228, 248,256, 
288 ; Vila Balldla II. 31, 228, 248, 256 ; 
Vira Rdjdndra 1, .30; Vi'ra Rarnanntha, 
31, 243. 

Ip) a oil, 111. 

Iron mills for jaggery-making, 110. 

Iron mines, 16, 16. • 

Iron ores, 15, 16. 

Iron ploughs, -varieties of, 84. 

Iron smelting, native, 16, 112 ; at K&mala- , 
puram, 282 ; ShidAgallu, 294 ; in Saiidur, 
309. 

Irrigation, 87-94 ; in Sandnr, 309. 

Irugapa, Jaina general, 266, 


Islands in the Tungabhadro, 7. 
Ismail Adil Shah of BijApur, 30, 40. 
ItsalahAlu (Ga), 203. 

Ittigi (Be), 89. 


J 

Jagaddkainallii IF, ChAInkyan king (sw 
Inscriptions). 

.Taggory .making, 110. 181; nt ITospot, 
281 ; at Knmpli, 283. 

Jails, 190 ; Ilelliiry District .Tail, 190; in 
Sandur, 319. 

Jain aniir|iiitiea at Aduni, 198; at. (Jhippi- 
givi, 210; at Kdgali, 212 ; at Kiimgddn, 
232 ; at PeddatambaUm, 200 ; at Hay a- 
drug, .300, 301. 

I Jain temples, probable dnto oi‘, 30 ; at 
Hitgali, 248 ; at Chinnatumbalam, 202 ; 
at Rayadrug, 300; in Vijayanagar ruins, 
273. 

•Tains, 5 1; Bugara division of, 51-, 112,224. 

.TAjkalgudda hill, 218. 

Jakka Raya, 235. 

•Takkariachari, 2.39. 

Jakkanna Nayuk, 249. 

Janibunath poftk (/)<!), ludght of, .3, 301; 
iron in, 10. 282 ; temple on it, 280. 

Jamma Masjid at Adoni, 190, 197, 199. 

.langam pviests, 69, 70. 

tlnvamali (Be), 289; puligars of, 289, 310. 

Jaramali drag (BV), 4. 

Jns)N-;r rocks, 19. 

Jayasimha, Chalakyan prince, 243. 

Jayasimha II, Ciinlakyaa king, 29 (sse 
InsjrriptioaM). 

.layasimha 111, ('hdlnkyaiv king, 29. 

Jejnri (Bombay IbeHidencyV 3»»8. 

Jinigaras, 112. 

.Tiriganurn, 9. 

.b)sio do la Ponte, Portuguese onginoor, 
279. 

.Jdgi chedi, 59. 

Jukamarn. <»0. 

Joladanisi hill, 60, 279. 

.Tungh* Conservancy Fuml, 98. 

justice, a<iminist ration of, 183 190; in 
Sandur, 319 ; in Hamandrug, 321. 


K 

Kahbdras, 7 1-. 

Kadumbas of Banavasi, 27 ; inMcnptione 
relating to tliem, 27. 

Kndirampurain {Dc), Muhammadan tombs 
at, 265. 

KailAsa Konda, 4. 

Kalachuryas, 30. 

Kalaghatta channel, 90. 

KAli temple at K'AmalApnram, 282. 
KalidAva of the Kagavamsa, 231, 274, 
Kallahalli peak (Be), 3, 15* 
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Kallahalligaddft bills, desoribed 8 ; geo« 
logy of, 16. 

Kallitvara, 64, 240. 

Kalyini, 30. 

K&mal&ptiram (Ee), 112, 191 j dt^scribod, 

281. 

K/imalipuram tank, 88, 92. 

Kamanghafc (/la), 4. 

Kambadliru (Anantapur disiriot), 237« 
Kambli (aesBlankofcs). 

Kamiuahal ((7c), 187. 

Kammaras, 282. 

Kammas, 69. 

Kampli hills, 6. 

Kampli (£c), buffaloes of, 22 ; Cbalukyan 
capital, 29 ; dostroyod by the Gbdlas, 30 ; 
aniont and channel, 90, 92 ; wea^ring at, 
104, 106, .106, 107 ; wooden toys at, 
112 ; ferry at, 118 ; rainfall at, 121 ; 
maltfia near, 144; disxiensary at, 146, 
court in, 184 ; union, 191 ; Vijayanagar 
king defeated by Bollary poligar at, 
216 i described, 282 ; its fort, 283. 
ECanohag&ra Bellagallu ((7b), 4, 17. 

Canckallu tank ((?«), snipe under it, 23; 
source of supidy, 88 ; cause of malaria, 
144. 

RIan6kalln village (Ge), dispensary at, 146 ; 

union, 191 ; described, 297. 

Canivohalli (J5d), iron, smelting at, 16, 112, 
309 ; manganese near, 17 ; police-station 
at, 819. 

Saniyakal, 28. 
iCanuehalli (Cs), 243. 
iCanthir4ya pagoda, 150 note. 

^Anuija (pongamia glabra) oil, 111. 
i^apila powder, 106. 

Cappagallu (^‘d), prehistoric settlement at, 
25 note, 226 ; cinder mound near, 229. 
Karadappa, Sakri, 127. 

UraniJtam (prophecy) at Mailar, 243 ; at ; 
Harpanahalli, 245, 254; Neraniki, 212, 
245; D5varagudda (Dharwar), 215. 

Cariji vanka, 9. 

<att48vara, 64. 
iC&ttignddam, 222. 

Caut&tam ((7a), battle at, 33 ; union, 191 ; 

described, 202. 

ICavalg&rs, 187, 188. 

iCenolmna Gowd, 226; remains of his 
palace, 227. 

Conchanaguddam (Fb), hill, 4 ; rapid, 7 ; 

islands, 8 ; village, 93, 226 ; forts, 226. 
Senohanahalli, bangle-earth in, 295. 
Tonchipuram ((3/), 260, 

Senganna N&yak, 249. . 

{4savasv4mi, temple at Hadagalli to, 2i0. 
iCh4dir Linga, fakir, story and tomb of, ; 
203. 

Ch^nanabblli {Be), 249. 

Ckas&yis, 57. 

i^h&sg^ division of the Marithas, 807. 
Shottiga, Ch&lukyan king, 28. • 

Cillekyitas, 69. 
firimayi (crimson), 106| 106. 


Kirtivftrman I, 27. 

Kisoh, Mr. H. M., 188. 

Kishkindha, 26, ^0. 

Kistvaens, near Aduguppa, 26 ; GollatMUli, 
26, 296 { H&las&garam, 26 1 Koigi^ 26, 
204 ; Mallipuram, 26 ; Timalipuram, 26. 

Kisa Ambar, 198, > 

Kleinsohneider, Bev. J., 64 note, 56. 

Kodandarama Naidu, M.B.By. T., 816. 

Kddanda Bam^svimi temple in the Vi- 
jayanagar ruins, 276. 

Kogali (Cs), insoriptionH at, 29, 31; de- 
scribed, 242. 

Kdgali 6ve hundred, 28, 29, 242. 

Kdgalisamutukddihalli (Ce), 243. 

KolAHam, 59. 

Kollagallu (Fd), 26 note, 223. 

Kdlfirn (Fe), 234. 

Kom&ra Bama, 323. 

Kombali (J3d), 245. 

Kondapalle, 89. 

Kondavid, 39. 

Kdndti Niyak, Musali, 800. 

Kdndti Nayak, poligar of Bayadmg, 298. 

Kdndti N'&yak, Podda, chief of Knndurpi 
Drug, 208. 

Kdndti N&yak, Pedda, 800. 

Konganahosdrn (Ce), 16, 248. 

Kopal, 61. 

Koraolias, tattooing section (Kuntini) of; 
69 ; their customs and miners, 7(1 ; 
their sub-divisions, 76 ; make mate, etc., 
112; wore formerly carriers, 116,177; 
now a criminal class, 184-187* 

Korra, 85, 86 ; export of, 113. 

Korragiil anicut, 91. 

Kosgi (Da), kistvaens at, 26 ^ tannery at, 
111 ; market at, 113 ; dispensary at, 
146 ; union, 191 ; oave temple at, 201 ; 
desciibed, 203. 

Kotra Basappa {eee Basappalingasvimi). 

Kotrappa Niyak {see Basavanta N&yak). 

Kotrappa Ndyak, Mari, of Harpanahalli; 
251. 

Kottdru {De), pillaged by tho Plhdiris, 60 ; 
market at, 113 ; railway to, 120 ; dis- 
pensary at, 146 : union, 191 ; described, 
290-202. 

Kotwals, 189. 

Krishna III, Cbalukyan king, 28. 

Krishna Deva, the greatest of the Vijaya- 
nagar kings, 38-40 ; his personality, 88 ; 
buildings, 88 ; administrative improve- 
ments, 88 i patronage of literature, 89 ; 
expeditions and conquests, 89; treat- 
ment of the Musalmans, 40. 

Krishna, YAdava kii^, 31. 

Krishninagor fort in Sandur (Sd), 811, 
820. 

Krishnasv&mi, temple at Vijayanagar of, 
38.272. 

Kudatini (Fd), inscriptions at, 28, 2D, 80, 
81 ; union, 191 ; described, 227-231, 

Kddliglhill8,4. 

KfidUgi taluk, 286. 
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Kiidligi village (De), Pindari raid into, 60 ; 
rainfall at, 121 j malaria neaf, 144 ; 
vital atatiatics, 145 ; dispcnaary at, 14(6 ; 
court in, 184; union, 191; deacriliod, 
292-294. 

Kudrit Ulla Kb&n, 50. 

Kdlahalli (Oe), 256. 

Kom&rasvami plateau, 306, 309, 318. 

Kam&raavarni temple. (Hd), at Kudatini, 
228 ; in Sandur, 3, 321 -823 ; story of, 
321 ; insoriptions at, 31, 321, 322, 323 ; 
triennial festivals at, 3S6. • 

Knmiuataravu plateau (Ed), 16, 306, 318. 

Kunbi division of the Marathas, 507, 308. 

Kundurpi Drug, 298, 300. 

Kuntala country, 29. 

Kunte (souffle), 81. 

Kuntin, Rue levied under Act I of 1858, 
295. 

Kuppigallu (flb) forest experimental stii- 
tion, 101. 

Kwrigi (drill), 82. 

Kurikuppi (Ed), 26 note. 

Kumis, 104. 

Kurobas, their customs and manners, 71 ; 
shepherds and weavers, 102, 107 ; in 
Sandur, 308, 309. 

Kumdagadda (or Hosakdta) anicut, 90, 
92 j island (Od), 92. 

Kumgddu (Fch inscriptions in, 27, 29, 30; 
dispensary at, 146 ; union, 191 ; de- ! 
scribed, 231-234; forts in, 231, 232; j 

capital of the Hagavanisa, 274. 

Kurugddu hill (Ec), 6. \ 

Kuruvatti (Ae), Gh&lukyan king drowned 
at, 29 ; Gh&lukyan temple and cattle I 
fair at, 22, 265. | 

Kusama (SafHower, carthamos tinciorius) I 

oil, 111 ; trade in seed of, 1 1.3. ’ 

Kyarakatte (C/), 20. ! 


Labbais, 111. 

Lakshmaipma of Bayadrug, 298. 

Lally, M., 217, 218. 

Lambadis ; their dance, 00 ; their cus- 
toms and manners, 74-70; employed 
as carriers, 1 10, 177, I SO ; also in crime, 
184, 186, 186, 187. 

Land customs, 181-182. 

Ijaiid revenue, administration of, 149-176 ; . 
receipt from, during faslis j 

167 ; during fiislis to ISBl, 101 ; J 

settlement of, in Sandur, 316. (See also j 
Revenue Settlement). 

Languages prevalent, 53. 

Leases of land revenue (nee Oecennial 
lease and Triennial lease)* ^ 

Leather, Dr., 110. 

Leather, tanning of. 111. 

Ldk&vaJi (Manimakkalu) division of the 
Marithas. 307, 308. 

Leopards, 23. 


Level of the district, 10. 

Lewis, Rev. Edwin, 50. 

Lime, 20. 

Limestones, 20. 

Lineal measures, 115. 

Lingappa, Gadi, tomb of, 211. 

Lingayats, their strength and influence, 
03 ; their religious and social life, 68- 
70 ; dyeing by, 103 ; weaving by, 104 ; 
their dispute with the Uayadriig Br&h- 
mans, 302 ; in Simdur, 307. 

Liquid measures, 115. 

Lu{uor, foreign, IKO supply of, to the 
British regiment, 180. 

Litigation, civil, 183. 

Local Bolf-goverument, 191 -193 ; local 
boards, 101 ; thoir receipts and expend' 
iture, 191. 

Ldhachala, 321 note. 

London Mission, 56. 


Macartney, Mr. .T., 56, 315. 

Machen/ie, Mr. A. T., 04. 

Mackenzie manuscripts, 106 note, 202, 
204, 205, 205 note, 206, 210, 216 note, 
231, 297 note. 

Madagalarntnu, riot in oonneedion with 
th€» worship of, 187. 

Madd^rn, 103, 104. 

Maddi (Murindu citrifolia)^ 104. 
MadhavHohariar (Vidyaranya), 32, 274. 
Madliavararn (/fa), 80. 

Madigas ; their customs and manners, 72; 
collect bones, 111; share in hook-swing- 
ing festival, 299; in Sandur, 308, 317. 
Madlagiri (Be), 249. 

Madras Irrigation Gompatiy, 93. 

Madras Railway, the, 119. 

Mitilras Spectator, 143. 

Magalam (Be), ginning factory at, 109 ; 
(5ia1ukyan temple at, 238, 240, 243 ; 
pea-fowl at, 243. 

Magistrates, difForent kinds of, 184. 
Mahseer, 23. 

Mai lar (Ac), 21, 243-2 IS. 

Mainwaring, Lieutenant Sweedland, 223. 

I Mainwarring tank, 132- 
Maithur nullah, 218. 

Makarabbi (B«), de])OsitH of shingle at, 7. 
Makhtnin .lahilni, danja of, 222. 
MalapHiuigudi forest block \^Pd), 100. 
Malaparam rapid, 7; islands (De\ 8; 

proposed dam at, 94. 

Malaria, 144. 

Malas, their onsto:n.s and manners, 73 ; 
weaving by, 103; collect bones. 111. 

, Malatappa, Chikka, 216. 

I Malatappa, Mire, 216. 

I Milavi (Oe), 212. 

Malayya, Sidda, cave of, 227. 

I Malik K&fur, 31. 

I Malik Rahiman Khan, 196 ; hia tomb, 199. 

44 
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Mallappa, Hari, temple to, 286. 

Mallappan Bebta, 3, 246. 

Mallappangudda rangpe described, 3 ; geo- 
logy of, 16. 

Mallapnram (Kndligi t&lnk, Dd), 112. 
Mall&puram (Rayadrng talnkj Pe), 26. 
Mallari) temple to, 243-246. 

Mil6ji Rao, 310. 

MalTav&nta Baghunathosyami, temple at 
Vijayanagar of, 266. 

Manganese ore, 17. 

Maniknrti 77r), 26 note. 

Manit&lu kunte^ variety of bullnok-hoe, 83 
Mantsala (Hia), ruined anicut at, 90 ; de- 
scribed, 204. 

Manuring, 81 ; in Sandur, 309. 

Mandru {Fc\ 212. 

M&rasimha, king of the Gangas, 28, 2.'>6. 
Marathas, 44, 151, 307. 

Margosa (See Nim). 

Mari Kaniye gorge, 8. 

Mariamma, oar of, GO ; ii!«ua1 village deity, 
63 ; believed to cause small-pox, 146. 
Markets, 113. 

Marriage customs of non-Br^hmans gene- 
rally, 64-66 ; among Bdyas, 71 ; Knru- 
bas, 72; Madias, 73; Malas, 73; 
Kabb^ras (Gangimakkalu), 74 ; Lam- 
b&dis, 75 ; Sandur Marathas, 308. 
M&rt&nda-Manimalliri, 308. 

M&rw&ris, 113. 

Masiud Kh4n, Sidi, 196 ; his well, 196 ; 

his mosques, 200, 203. 

Master, Mr. J, H., 130, 131, 265. 

Mats, 11 2 ; made at Ilarivi. 249. 

Mattihalli (Ge), 212. 

Mayaaonda, b.*ittle of, 251, 299. 

Measures and weights, tables of, 1 14. 
M6daras, 112. 

M^ikeri N4yak, 298. 

Mellor, Mr. Abel, 167, 220. 

Mellurpettnh, siilmrb of Rellarv, 107 note, 
215, 220. 

Melons, 246. 

M^raa, 175. 

MeUa gwitahaf variety of bullock-hoe, 83. 
Minoh6ri hill, 220. 

Mineral pigments, 20. 

Mirages, 5. 

Mixed soils, 10, 11. 

Modalukatti ferry across the Tungabha- 
dra (Bd), 118 ; ruined anicut at, 90, 245 ; 
fishing at, 246. 

Modas for manufacture of earth-salt, 177. 
Mdka (Od% 9. 

Molagavalli (Bc\ 113. 

Mofiri Rao of Gooty, 310 ; takes Hir^h&lu, 
224. 

Moriri tank in Addni,^199. 

Mdriv&ndln, 296. 

Morris, James, 87 note. 

Mosques in Bellary tovrn, 222 ; in Hospet, 
281. 

Mound, near Peddatumbalam, 207. 

Hounds of ashes, 26, 228-231. 


Mnehohigiri (Ha), bangle-making fin, 112. 
202 /*8uppo8ed ohnoklers* quarters, 206. 

Mndda, Dhan&yak of Krishna Deva, 90. 

Mnddanagera(Ge), 55. 

Mudkal. captured by Bukka I, 33 ; nnsne- 
oessfnl expedition against it by Bukka, 
son of Harihara TI, 34 ; affair of the 
beauty of, 3.5 ; Roman Catholic Mission 
at. 64, 55. 

Mnhabat Jang, 197. 

•Muhammad Slirn.h of Kulbargai Bukka’s 
war with, 32. 

Muhammad Taghlaq, 32. 

Muhammadans, their advance into South 
India, 31 ; haughtily treated by the 
Vijayanagar kings, 40, 41, 42 ; their 
customs, 67 ; weaving by, 103, 104 ; 
wood‘oarving by, 112 ; odneatien of, 
147 ; their strength in Sandur, 307. 

Mujahid Shah of Kulbarg^, Bukka’s war 
with, 33. 

Mulappa, Tahsildar of Kndligi, 50. 

Mummadi N4yak, of TlarpanahalH, 250. 

Mungdri (earlyl crops, 80. 

Mimicipality, of Addni, 193, 200 ; Bellaty, 
1 92 ; proposed for Hospet, 280. 

Munro, Sir Thomas, first * Principal Col- 
lector,* 46 ; crushes the power of the 
puligars, 47 ; (iJonrt of Directors dis- 
approve of his policy, 48 ; his defence, 
49; regarding weavers, 106 ; on the scar- 
cities of J802-J804 and 1805~18m, 123 ; 
on the Hoods of 180^^ 141 ; his work in 
the cedod districts, Chapter XI paasim; 
on the old Police system, 188 ; on want 
of jails, 190; interview with dead saint 
of Mants&la, 205 ; takes possession of 
Kenchanaguddam, 227*^ aoconnt of 
.Taramali, 289: account of the surrender 
of Sandur, 313 ; recommends re-instate- 
ment of the Chief, 314 

Mnsalmaiis (sre Muhammadans). 

Museum, Madras, 112, 216. 

Muzaffar Kh^n, 215. 

Mysore, 181. 

Mysore War, the second, 46; the third, 
46. 

ir 

Nadivi (Fb), 185. 

Naga14d^vi, 278. 

Nfrgaladinne (la), 205 ; old taluk of, 205. 

N&galapur (llospot), 38, 278. 

N&garadona (He), 25 note. 

N&garasayya, 205. 

Nalas, rulers of Bellury, 27. 

Valav4di P'w/iai/tf, 28. 

Nallacheruvu at Xddni, 200. 

Nallacheruvii tank in Bellary, breached 
in the 1851 storm, 142; separates the 
suburbs, 215 ; water-supply from, 223, 
224. 

Nandana year, 138. ' 

Xandavaram (la), 206. 

Nandi, large monolithic, 232. 
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Narasa Naik, Vijayanagar king, 38. 
Naraaimha, monolithic statuo at Irijaya- 
uagar of, 38, 271. 

Naraaimha usurps the V ijayanagar throne. 
37, 38. 


Narasimhadevaragudda (C/), 3. 
Nar4yanad6varakeri court in, 184. ; 

union, 191 j described, 284. 


Narayaiiasvdtni, ydgi, temple to, 24(>. 

Karihalla river, 9, 80, 304. 

Nayak Sdhib, Chikka, 210,^231. 

Neill, General J. G., 221 

Nelikndiri (C«), irrigation pr^ect, 93, 
246 ; Jain antiquities at, 243. 

Nellore cattle, 22. 

Ncraniki (Qc), 212; k&ranikam at, 212. 

Newbold, Lieutenant, regarding 
‘ Bodurti ’, a buried village, 9, 296 ; on 
the existence of copper, 18 j and t igers, 
22 ; on Kudutini, 227 ; on cinder 
mounds, 229 ; on tlic Saiidur gurges, 
304 i on inscription in Knindrasvanii 
pagoda, 821 note. 

Nioolo ' Conti, Italian visitor to V^ijaya- 
nagar, 87. 

Nidhis (co-operativo loan societies), 9<». 

Nigalanharnalla-Pandya, 256. 

Niger seed, 86, 111, 113. 

Nilagunda (J3/), quarts veins near, 16; 
steatite at, 20, 255; taken by the Hat'' 
pnnahalli poligar, 249; Chalukyan temple 
iu, 256. 

Nilamnia of Bellary, 217. 

Nilumma’s mat/?, 232. 

Kilammaji, 252. 

Nim (margosa) tree, 21, 99; oil, HI; 
cake, 111 ; tree worshipped at Tekkala- 
kdta, 236. 

Nimbalagiri (i?/), 107, 294. 

Nimbdpnram, (£c) 229. 

Nirbhatta cess, 257. 

Nixam, revenue system of, 152, 

Nisam’s Dominions, 180, 181. 

Nizam-ul-Mulk, Asaf Jah, 46. 

Nolambas, 28, 29. 

Volambavddi thirty-two thousand, 28, 29, 
30. 31, 242. 

^nj'gand, Itija of, 51. 

Nurulla Khadir, Sriiyad, darga of, 282. 


^balagandi gorge, 304. 

Obanxia Nayak, of Harpanahalli, 250. 
Occupations, 53, 102-112. 

Oohres, 20. 

Oddes, 69. 

Oils, 111. 

Oil-seeds, 113. 

Oldham, Mr. W. B., 133. 

Ophthalmia, 145. 

Opium, 181. 

Orangal (Warangal), 31, 32. 

Otters, 23. 

Owls, 61. 


P 

Pack- bullocks, 116, 177, 283. 

Paildy, cultivation and varieties of, 78 ; 
area grown, 85. 

Paes, Domingos, chronicle of, 38, 119; his 
account, of Vijayanagar city, 263 ; of 
llospet, 278. 

Palace at Vijayaiuigur, ruined, 267. 

Pallavas of Conjeeverum, 27 ; grant of 
King SivaskiiTidavarinau of that line, 27 
note {^stie also Nolambas). 

Palm-weevil, 181. 

Pampa, 6. 

Pampapati, chief of Keiichanagiiddam, 

226 . 

Pampapati temple at Vijayanagar, 32, 38, 
274 ; shrine to Biinvanesvari in, 275 ; 
Lnkupavana Lank near, 275. 

PamjAtirthum, 28, 261. 

Panchayats, 66. 

Pandyus of Gouty, 31. 

Paradisi, Rt v. Joannes, 54, 

Paramadt^vanaliHlIi (Gd), 8, 120. 

Paramma, a Koinuti lady, 140. 

Parasnruni Bhao, jMar&tha general, 252. 

Parent-tongue, 53. 

Pasture, 102. 

Patldbhi Rftma8v»i.mi, temple in Vijaya- 
nng ir of, 265. 

Pattaneda El lamina, 270, 299. 

Peacock hill (nee Kappagallu). 

Poa-fowl, 23, 243. 

Fed da madnka (big plough), 83. 

J’eddatumbalam (//a), cave temple at, 
201 ; view of the Kosgi tor froui, 204; 
described, 205-207. 

Podda Vaiika, 9. 

Pedrosa, Rev. FuIgonoiuR, 55. 

Pelly, Mr. Charles, 167, 175, 220, 231. 

Fennappa Nayak, first Jarauuli poligar^ 
289. 

Penner-Ifagari Dharjvar band, 14, 17. 

Penukonda, 43, 44, 300. 

Peons, military, of Sir T. Munro, 48. 

People, (see Population). • 

Pig, wild, 23, 60. . 

Findari raid of 1818^ 50. 

Pir Jaji Mohidin Sahib, 235. 

Pitamhar fabrics, 105. > 

Plague, 145 ; at Hosiiot, 280. 

Ploughs, varieties of iron, 84. 

Police systems : under the Vijayanagar 
kings, 187 ; Bijapur and Goloonda 
kings, 188; Haidar, 188; Tipn, 188 j 
the Nixani, 188 ; Munro, 188 ; Regula- 
tion XI of 1826f 189; present system, 
189 ; in Sand nr, 319. 

Poligars, 44 ; virtually independent under 
the Musalmans, 44, 46 ; their origin; 
47 ; their turbulence under native rule; 
47 ; their power crushed by Munro, 48 , 
their existing descendants, 49. 

Political Agent of Saadur, 816. 
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Populatiou, density of, 52 ; growth of, 52 ; 
sexes, 53; pa ront-tongae, 53; educa- 
tion, 53 and Chapter X ; occupations, 
53 and Chapter VI ; religious and social 
life, 63-58, principal castes, 68-77 ; of 
Sandur, 307. 

Porphyries, 19. 

Pdthur&zu, 203. 

Potstone (nee Steatite). 

Prehistoric pei’ploa, 24 -2(?, 

Prehistoric settlements at Chippigiri, 210 ; 
Bellary com d, 216 ; Kappngsllu, 225 ; 
Kridaiini, 230. 

Price, Sir Frederick, 131. 

Prices in certain years, lii4, 138. 139, 167. 

Proprietary Estates Village Service Act 
extended, 176. 

Prosopis, 09. 

Protestant Orphanage, 148. 

Fulakesin II, 27. 

Pulum&yi, 27. 

Q 

Quartz runs, 17. 

Queens' Bath, in the Vijayanagar ruins, 
267. 

B 

Il&ghaY^ndrasyami , Srf, tomb of, 204. 

Kaiohdr Do&b, attacks against, 33, 34, .37, 
38, 39, 40, 41, 226. 

Bailwa>', the ^iadras, 110; the Southern 
Mahratta, 120; lines under construc- 
tion, 120 ; line from Beliary to Gadag, 
131, 132, 133 ; line from Adoni to 
Kurnool, 132 ; Guntakal-llindnpur line, 
137. 

Bainfall, general account of, 121-123; in 
Bandar, 306. 

B^jAdhiiAja I, Chdia king, 30. 

B5jagdpBl N6yak of Kayadrug, 398, 299. 

B&jagdp^l Nayak, last poligar of Baya- 
drug, 299. • 

Bajahm undry, 39. 

Bijar&ja I, Chdia king, 80. 

- K&maohandra Vitthala Bao Sahib, B4ja 
of Sandur, 316. 

B&madurgam hill (He), 4 ; prehisVtric 
settlement at, 25 note ; Catholic out- 
station. 56 

Bamaghatta (C/), 212. 

Bamandrug (JSd), mineral pigments near, 
20; threatened by Bhima Bao, 51 ; forests 
in it, 100 ; rainfall at, 121, 306 ; roads 
to, S06, 824 ; iron-smelting near, 809 ; 
sanitarium established, 81 4 ; police- 
station at, 31 9 ; described, 323-325 ; its 
antiquities 833t 324; conditions of its 
occupation, 324. 

Bimanjala spring, 201. 

B&manjdri tank, 197. 

K4manmalai, (Ed) 3, 304. 

Bimanna aniout, 90, 92. 

Bimappa, 281. 


Bamappa, Chikka, 217. 

Bamappa, Dodda Tald, 217. 

B4mappa, Hird, two Bellary poHgars of 
that name, 216, 217. 

Kamappayya, Baikara, 284. 

Bama Baja, 41-43 ; bis dealings with the 
Musalmans, 41 ; death at the battle of 
Talikdta, 43. 

bamasagaram anient and channel, 90, 92. 

Rdmasvami Bramini, C., 286. 

Bamayana, 26 ; incidents in it near the 
site of Vijayanagar, 26, 260-262 ; depict- 
ed in I[p.zara BamasYarai temple, 269. 

Bamgol rayine, 19. 

Bimpuram, anient and channel, DO, 93 ; 
damaged by the I85J storm, 142 ; 
shrine at, 202. 

Banga Aiyar, story and tomb tif, 203. 

UaugacKariar, M.K.By. S., 170. 

Banga Nayak, of Harpanahalli, 250. 

Banga Reddi, Budda, 127. 

Rani Chattram,* 118, 221. 

Bapids in the Tungabhadra, 7. 

Rasa Siddha’s hermitage, 300, 301. 

Rashtrakutaa of Malkhdd, 28, 29. 

Batnagiri, 28. 

Ravikkais (tight-fitting bodices), 104. 

Baya channel, 90, 92. 

llayadrug rock, granite of, 15. 

Kayadrug taluk, 295. 

Kayadrug town (Ff), weaving at, 108, 104,. 
105; tannery at, 111; market at, 113; 
Baui chattram at, 1 18 ; railway to, 
120; rainfall at, 121; yital statistics, 
145; hospital at, 146; courts in, 184; 
union, 191 ; poligars, 45, 46; described, 
297- 302. 

Red gram, 85. 

Bed soil, 10, 11. 

Registration of a ssurances, 184. 

Bpid, Key. John, 56. 

Religious, 53-61. 

Keligious life, 61-64. 

Report of the Select Committee oh the 
E. 1. Co., 156 note, 160 note. 

Reserved forests, 98-100. 

Revenue Settlement' Mnnro's standard, 
163 ; village settlement of 1800-1801^ 
154 ; first ryotwari settlement of idOi- 
1809, 155; survey (1802-1805) and 
settlement by Mnnro, 165- 

157 ; reductions in it proposed by Mnnro, 
160 ; triennial lease (1809-1811), ] ' 

162 ; decennial lease (7812-1821), . 
reversion to ryotwari system (1818), 
164; general reductions in assessment 
1820-1824), 166; further reductions 
1859), 167 ; sntvey and settlement of 
1890, 16^172 ; in Sandur, 816. 

Revenue systems, natiye, 150-168 ; under 
Vijayanagar, 150, 202 note; Bij&pnr, 
150-151 ; Aurangzeb, 161 ; the Marithfie, 
161 ; Haidar Ali, 161 ; Tiph Sultan, 
152; the Niiam, 162; in the Iddni 
Jaghir, 162. 
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Revaiz-jasHf 168. ^ 

Bice, import of, 113 ; pishanam,* 297 ; 
fried {bomgulu), 302. 

Riahyamdka, 261. 

Kiver system, 6-10. 

Roads, 116-118; the chief metalled, 118; 
in Sandur, 306. 

Robertson, Mr. F. W., on the famine of 
2W5, 124 ; Collector of Bellary, 165- 
167 ; imposed tnain. taffrik, 175; improved 
the weaving industry, 208 ; repaired the 
gdpurura of Fampapati temple, 274. 

Roman Catholic Mission, 54. 

jfiottlera tynctoriat 106. 

Rndrapadam (criminal) gangs, 185. 

ROpanagudi (Qd), 25 note. 

S 

Sabhipati Madaliydr. M.R.Ry., 133 ; his 
cotton presses, 109, 110 ; hospital, 146. 

S&dars, 308. 

Bad&siva, the last Vijayanagar king, 41 ; 
dies to Penukonda after the defc^at at 
Talikdta, 43 ; murdered by Tiruniala, 44. 

Sade>ud-din, darga of, 222. 

8&1cb, 104. 

Salt, 177-179, 318. 

Saltpetre, 179. 

Sambhar, 23. 

Sauads for Sandnr, 314, 315. 

Sanarasamukonda, 25 note. 

Sandal, 21, 100. 

Sand-dunes on tho Hagari bank, 8. 

Sandur hills described, 3 ; geology of, 16, 
17, 19 ; game on, 23 ; Bukka retired to 
the, 33 ; leased forests in the, 99, 100, 
317 i railway through, 120. 

Sandur, R£ja of, 140. 

Sandur State, 303-326 ; description nnd 
boundaries, 303 ; river and hill systems, 
304-306; roads, 306 ; rainfall, floods, and 
famines, 806 ; people, 307 ; agricnltur'*, 
308 ; industries and trade, 309 ; history 
45, 46, 309-316 ; administration, 316 ; 
land revenue, inams and village esta- 
blishment, 316 ; forests, 317 ; salt 
and abkfiri, 318 ; courts of justice ami 
other institutions, 319; revenue re- 
ceipts and expenditure, 319; places of 
interest, 320-325. 

Sandnr town (Fd), dispensary at, 146 ; 319 • 
school at, 148, 319 ; abkAri arrange- 
ments, 180, 181 i described, 320. 

SangamAsvara (Hinddli) temple, 233. 

Sanitation, 146. 

Sant&ji Rao, 310. 

S&rangadhara, story of, 301. 

Sati, in Vijayanagar times, 230. 

Sati stones at Kudatini, ^28 ; in tho 
Vijayunagar ruins, 271 ; in Kum&ra- 
Bvimi temple, 822. 

Saudammakonda, 26 note. 

Saw-gin, 108. 

Scarcities (see Famines and scarcities). 


Scenery, 2, 5. 

Schools, secondary, 148 ; girls*, 148 ; 

training, 148 ; in Sandur, 319. 

Season, state of, between faslis JMJ and 
2255, 166. 

Seringapatam, captured by Krishna Oeva, 

39 ; taken by the allies, 46. 

Settlement (see Rovenuo Settlement). 
Sewell, Mr. R., 31 note, 226, 230. 

Sexes, proportion of, 5:t. 

Sheep, 22 ; shearing of, i07. 

Sheik Sahib, urus in honour of, 213. 
Shid6gallu (A'e), iron-smelting at, 16, 112, 
294. 

Siddappa, 216. 

Siddappa, Kadu, temple to, 236; miracles 
of, 236. 

Siddh^Bvnra temple at Kddtigi, 292. 

Siddoji Rao Ghdrpiidc, first MarAtha 
chief of Sandur, 46, 31 U ; another chief 
of same name, 311. 

Silk-weaving, 104 ; dyeing. 105. 

Sindig^ri (Fc), 232, 234. 

Hinydra totam and masjid in Addni, 199. 
Singhana, YAdava king, 31. 

Sipdyi paddy, 79. 

Siranga paddy, 79. 

Sirig^ri (Fc), 185. 

Sii'Ugnpi)a (Fb), Bilhniini king enters dis- 
trict near, 33; anicut and channel, 90, 91, 
93; ferry at, 118; rainfall at, 121; 
malaria near, 144; vital statistics, 145; 
dispensary at, 146 ; deputy tahsildar at, 
176 ; court in, 184 ; sub-jail at, 190 ; 
union, 191 ; described, 234 ; its fort, 
234 ; its inscriptions, 234. 

Siva Rao, Chief of Sandnr, 311 ; another 
chief of same name, 312; attempt of 
Peshwa to oust latter, 312 ; his surrender 
to Munro, 313 ; elects to retire to 
Hir^hAlu, 224, 313; reinstated, 314; 
Saiiad granted, 314. 

Sivaji takes Bellary, 44, 216. 

Sivasamudrarn, 39. 

Sivashanmnkha Rao, RAja of Sandur, 315. 
Sivaskandavarman, copper grant by, 27 
note. 

Skins, tanning of and trade in, 111. 
Small-pox, 144. 

Snake-worship, 64. 

Snipe, 23, 297. j 

Social life, 64-68. 

Sdgi (Ce), 246 ; Chalukyan temple at, 246. 
Soils of the various taluks, 10 ; of Sandnr, 
308. 

j SdmalApuram (Ed), steatite articles made 
j at 20, 112. 294. 

' SomAmAji, widow of the first SdmasAkhara 
NAyak of Uarpanahalli, 251 ; widow of 
the last poligar, 262, 2^. 
i SdmasAkbaia NAyak, poligar of Harpaaa- 
) halli, 251 ; slays the Ghitaldrng poligar 
I at MAyakonda, 261, 298. 

SAmasAkhara RAyak, last poligar of 
I Harpanahalli, 25S. 



S^m^ivara 1, Ghilnkyan king, 2t>. 

Sowing, periods of, on diy land, 80. 
Special magistrate, 184. 

Spring channels, 89. 

Stamps, 182. 

Steam cotton -ginning mill, 109 ; pressing 
factories, 109 ; spinning mill, 110 ; oil 
mill, 111. 

Steatite (potstone), 20, 255 . manufactures, 
112, 294. 

Stones, building, 19. 

Storms (nee Floods). 

St* Philomena’s school and orphanage, 148. 
Strange, Mr. T. L., 220. 

Subadar-bhavi, at Hospct, 281 . 
Sugar-cane, cultivation of, 79; area crop- 
ped, 86. 

Sdgdro anient (fc', 90. 

Superstitions, GO, 212. 

Survey and Settlement (nee Revenne 
Sottlenrent). ^ 

Syenite of Bailnru, 19'. 

T 

Tahsildars, magisterial powers of, 184. 
Taila II, Western Chalukyau king, 29. 
Talaiyari.s, 187 -189; in Sandur, 317. 
Talirigattu (Ji'c), 118. 

TAli Amul Khdn, Nawab, 23^. 

T&libanda hill, 198. 

Talikdta, battle of, 42. 

Taluks of district, their head-quarters, 2. 
Taluk Boards, 191. 

Taluks, the eastern, 2. 

Taluks, the western, 2. 

Tamarind, 21, 98, 99. 

Tambarahalli (Cd). w'caving in, 103, 104 ; 

described, 246. 

TandaSf 74, 

Tangamma of Kenohauaguddam, 22G. 
Tangedu (see Cassia auriculata). 

Tanks, 88. 

Tanneries, 11^ ; at Kosgi, 204 ; at Hospet, 
281. 

T&sinabetta hill, 198. 

Tattooing, 59. 

Tavnd^iru (C/), 112. 

Taxes, certain curious, 158. 

Taylor, Col. A-, 219. 

Teak, 21, 99. 

Teal, 23. 

Teckla, for cotton-cleaning, 108. 
Tekkalakdta (Fb), Koraohagang near, 185 ; 
Jain shrine at, 234 ; described, 235 ; 
fort, 236. 

Teligi (By), 15. 

Teoiperature, 12. 

Temple, Sir Richard, 133 ; his suggestions 
on famine policy, 133, 135. 

Temikull (Taranikallu), tlie affair of, 49- 
Thackeray, Mr. William, first Sub- Collec- 
tor, 4G, 149 ; on the Bellary ryot, l.^^O 
note, 164 i on the ryotwari system, 160 
note j report on the decennial lease, 164. 


Thavutiga^ the M&diga priest, 73. 

Thomf^son, Rev- R. W., 56. 

Thornhill, Mr. G., 130,131, 132, 178. 

Thng gibbet, 296. 

Tigers, 22. 

Time, measures of, 115. 

Timinalapuram, 284 

Timmappaghar, ruined hill fortress, 19, 305. 

Timuiappa Nayak, Fedda, 298. 

Tiinmappa Nayak, 20^, 299. 

Timmapuram b.;ll (£c), 5. 

Tipparasayya, 205. 

Tipu Saltan, takes Adoni, 45, 197 ; treach- 
erously' caprures the poligars of Harpana- 
halli and Ray adrug, 45, 251 , 299 ; revenue 
system of, 152 ; prohibits sale of arrack 
and toddy, 179 ; made the Uardji tank, 
258 ; his dealings with Jaraniali poligar, 
290 ; driven out of Sandur, 312. 

Tirmnala, brother of Kama R4ja, 41-44 ; 
flies to Penukonda with Sadisiva, 43 ; 
murilors him and soixes the throne, 44 ; 
flies to Chandragiri. 44. 

Toddy, 180, 286, 295, 318. 

Togatas, !(>•+. 

Tombs in Bellary town. 218, 221 ; at 
Hospct, 281 ; Ht Ramandmg, 324. 

Topes, planted by Mr. F. W. Robertson, 16G 

Toragal, d6sayi of, 51. 

Tdranagallu (Bd), 100, 285. 

Tdranagallu hill (Bd), building stones at, 
19 ; prehistoric sottlenient at, 25 note. 

Tdtasvami, a Ling4yat guru, 63. 

Totemism, 66, 72. 

Towns, chief, 2. 

Town Sub-magistrate, 184. 

To^s, wooden, 112, 264, 283* 

Trade, 112. 

Traildkyamalla, Chalukyan ruler, 256. 

Trap dykes, 18. 

Travellers’ bungalows, 118. 

Troe-worship, 64. 

Tribhnvanamalla-Pandya, 266. 

Triennial lease, proposed, 158 ; condemned 
by Monro, 159 ; resolved upon, 160 j 
results of, 161. 

IhiccAvi, grant of, 158. 

Tungabhadra river, account of, 6-8; ferries 
on, 118 ; inilway bridges over, 119, 
120 ; nnients on, 90-93 ; assessment on 
land irrigated by channels from, 170,171. 

Tungabhadra-Penndr project, 93, 224. 

Tnruttu anicut and channel, 34, 90, 91, 92, 
271. 


U 


Ubbalagandi (Ed), 19. 

Uchchangi-atama, 63, 250, 256. 

Uchchangidurgam (uf), its height, 3 j geo- 
logy of, 15 ; chief town of the Kadambaa 
and Nolambas, 27, 28; taken by the 
Gangas, 29 ; ceded to Harpanahalli 
poligar, 260 ; description of, 255. 
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Uchohisringi («e« TJchohangidiirgam). 
Udaohalatnnia, 203. ^ 

Udaj&ditya, Pallava ruler, 243. 

(Jdairugii'i, captured by Krishna Deva, 
39; image of Krishna brought from it, 
39. 

Udike marriage, 65. 
tjj41ap5tn, 232, 233. 

Ujjioi (jy), 294. 

Underground temxde in the Vijhyanagar 
ruins, 271. 

Unions, 191 ; house-tax in, ^91. 

Upparas, 177, 178. 

Upper Beliary Project, 93, 132- ^ 


V 


Yaooination, 146. 

V allabhiporam anient (D<.2), floating timber 
to, 7 ; made by Krishna Dova, 38 239 ; 
described, 90, 91 ; connection with 
Upper Bellary Project, 93. 

Vanni or dami {Prosopis apiciyera) tree 
worshipped, 64, 256. 

Vartanaa, 175. 

Venkanna Pant, his well, 196. 199 ; snburb 
named after him, 199. 

Venkata Rao, chief of Sandar, 314, 324. 

Venkata Rao, Bao Sahib, present Raja of 
Sandur, 31 S. 

Venkat&dri, brotlier of R4uni Raja, 41-43 ; 
rebels against his brother and seizes 
Addni, 41, 195, 211 ; his death at the 
batilb of Talikdta, 43. 

Venkatapati N&yak, three Rayadrng poli- 
gars of this name, 298, 299. 

V6paralla (6?/), 295. 

Vidy&ranya Madhavaohari&r). 

Vijaya Raya, hrind&va^iam to, 211. 

Vijayanagar city (AV:), foundation, 32 ; 
Pamp4pati temple built, 32 ; improved 
by Bukka II, 34 ; account of the- time of 
beva Raya II by foreign visiLors, 37 ; 
boautitied by Krishna Deva, 38 sacked 
and destroyed by the Muhamtncwlans. 
43, 264 ; ruins of, described, 259-277. 

Vijayanagar kingdom, history of, 31-44 ; 
foundation, 31 ; the first dynasty, 32 -37; 
the second dynasty, 37-41 ; Rama Raja 
in power, 41 ; Musalman combination 
against it, 42 ; battle of Talikdta, 42 ; 
its end, 44 ; its revemic system, 150. 

Vijayap^ndava-d^Ya, 2.56. 

Vikramaditya ^ 1 («ee Inscriptions). 

Village Bench Courts, 183. 

Village Cess Act introduced, 176. 

Village establishments, 175 ; their revi- 
sion, 176 ; in Sandur, 317. ^ 

Village goddess, 63 ; <*t llarpanahalli, 
253 : at Kotttiru, 291 ; at Kndligi, 292-4 ; 
at Rayadrug, 299, 300. 

Village mnnsifs’ and magistrates' oonrts, 
188, 184. 


Village service inams, enfranchisement of, 
176. 

Village settlement of J800-01^ 164. 

Villages, nature of, 67. 

Vira Ballala IF, noyssla king, 31 j 
reduces Kurngddu, 231 (are also In- 
scriptions). 

Vi'ra Muminadi Xayak of HurpanahaHi, 
250- 

Vira Ramaiiablia, Hoysala king, 31, 243. 

Vira Vijaya, Vijayanagar king, 35. 

Virakals (‘hero-stones*), 49 ; at Chippigiri, 
210 ; at Harivanani, 21 2 ; at Kosgi, 204 ; 
at Koclatini, 228; at Kurugddn, 232; at 
Peddatunibalaui, 206. 

V iralinganna Nftyak, 297. 

Viranadurgam (be). 294. 

Viravsjdndra I, Ghohi king, takes Kampli, 

30. 

V ira-P6.ndya, 256. 

Fir a Puja, 30S. 

Virnpaksha (nee Pamp4pati). 

Virdpdkshappa, 25.3. 

Virup6.pnram (()c), 211. 

V ishn iivartl hana- V i j ay ad i tya, C hs luky an 
prince, 29. 

Vital statistics, 145. 

99. 

Vitthalasvdmi (Vithoba) temple at Vijaya- 
nagar, 276; inscriptions in, 276; stone 
car at, 276. 

Vonnahalli (Fd\ 224. 

Voravayi (Fc), 30, i<l, 234. 

Vows to temples, 64. 

Vyasauna’a well 202. 

Vya&apurain (OV), 212. 

W 

Walker, Lieut., 324. 

Warnngal (.set' Ontiigal). 

Wardlaw, Rev. .1. S., 56, 147. 

Wardlaw College, 147. 

Waterfall near llirehi^lu, 225. 

Water-supply in Addni, 200 ; in Bellary, 
223. 

Weavers, economic condition of, 106. 

Weaving of cotton, 103; gunny, 10.3; »• 
silk, 104; wool, I07; at Hirdh41u, 224 ; 
Kurugddu, 234 ; Tekkulakdta, 236 ; 
llarpanahalli, 2.5 4 ; Kampli, 283 ; Kot- 
turn, 292. 

Weeding, 88. 

Weights and measures, tables of, 114. 

Wellington, Duke of, 221. 

Wells for irrigation, 88; mode of baling 
from them, 88 ; for drinking at Bellary, 
221 ; at Gnddkdta, 289 ; at ITalvi, 202. 

Western Chalnkyas (are CK&lukya 
dynasty). 

Western Press Co,, 110. 

Web cultivation, 78. 

Wheat, 86. 

Wheeler’s Handbook to the cotton cul- 
tivation of Madras, 108 note. 



Wilki, Col., 218. 

Wilion, Lieutenant, 133. 

Wileon, Mr., his scheme of Revenne settle- 
ment. 170. 

Winds, 13. 

Wolves, 28. 

Wood-oarving, 112, 283. 

Wool, weaving of, 107. 

JVrifjhtia, 99. 


T 

Y&davas of D^vagiri, 31. 


Yaraballi (C/), 112, 2^6. 

Yella^rti (Qe), 218. ; 

Yemmigaiidra (la), weavi^ at, 109t' 104, 
106 ; market at. 113; rainfall a^ 121; vital 
Btatistici, 146; hospital at, ; deputy 
tahsildar at, 176 ; court in, 184 ; sub- 
jail at, 190; union, 191 ; described, 
207. 

Ydgappa N4yak, D.. 284. 


2 

Zityphus, 99. 






